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I 

AKBAB'S LAND-BE7EN,U£ SYSTEM AS DESCKIBED 
IN THE ‘^AINJ-AKBAEI’’ 

By W. H. MORELAND and A. YUSUF ALI 

I. Introductory Remarks 

fTlHIS .paper attempts to bring together the facts 
disclosed in somewhat disjointed fashion in the 
Aln-i-Akhari so as to present as nearly as possible 
a complete view of the theory of the land revenue held 
at the headquarters of Akbar's administration. How far 
that theory accorded with the actual practice in the 
villages is another question, and one on which the work 
of Abul Fazl cannot be expected to throw light ; but it is 
perhaps fair to assume that in the sixteenth century, as 
in the twentieth, practice tended to approximate to 
theory, and that if we make some obvious reservations 
and allowances we can take the theory as a trustworthy 
guide. So far as the writers are aw^are, this task has not 
previously been carried out, and it is not difficult to show 
that the partial accounts of the system contained in 
standard textbooks of Indian history are marked by 
numerous errors or omissions. The importance of Akbar s 
reign in the political and economic history of ludia 
appears to afford sufficient justification for an attempt 
JBAS. 1918. 1 
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to restate the official account of what is universally 
regarded as one of his greatest administrative achieve- 
ments, a correct understanding of which is necessary for 
the appreciation of much of the historical material 
recorded in the Ain, 

We may preface our account with a brief notice of the 
obstacles which we have encountered. The common view 
that Abul Fazl’s writings are in themselves difficult to 
understand seems to us to be exaggerated so far as the 
third book of the Ain is concerned. The style is of 
course distinctive, but the reader soon becomes accustomed 
to its peculiarities, and in the case of the few obscure 
sentences which we have come across there is room for 
suspicion that the fault lies in the state of the text. We 
Iiave worked throughout on the text edited by Professor 
Blochmann for the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 
1872-7), but we have referred freely in cases of difficulty 
to the MSS. ill the library of the India Office,, some of 
wliich occasionally show readings which make sense 
instead of nonsense ; these we have adopted, subject to 
the verdict of textual scholars. We may be permitted to 
express the hope that the consideration of this verdict 
will not be unduly delayed. In the preface to his edition 
of the text Professor Blochmann commented on the want 
of a single really good manuscript, and sought to draw 
consolation from the fact that Sir Henry Elliot's experience 
liad been similar : tlie like consolation will be needed by 
anyone who tries, as we have tried, to find out precisely 
what Abul Fazl wrote. Our experience shows that 
Professor Blochmann’s text, ^valuable as it is, cannot be 
accepted as final, and that there is urgent need of 
a careful recension, based on a critical study of all 
existing manuscripts.^ 

' We limy indicate here one particular pitfall in the printed text. 
Thfoughout the Account of the Twelve Sahas we find an apparent 
distinction drawn between different items of revenue, some of which are 
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Apart from the text, the real obstacles are twofold, 
arising either from the scope o# the work or from the 
terminology employed by the w^riter. Abul Fazl defines 
the scope in his preface, where, after a eulogy o# his 
master and an expression of his inability to do justice to* 
that subject, lie decides (text, p. 7, 1. 8) to limit himself 
to dealing with Akbars regulations concerning (1) the 
palace, (2) the army, and (3) the administration and 
welfare of the Empire (dbddl-i miilk). As we understand 
these words, he does not attempt a full account of the 
entire administration, but only of Akbar’s orders in 
regard to it, and certainly the third book answers to this 
description ; to study its regulations without knowing 
the system which they modified is' almost like reading 
a series of amending Acts without having access to the 
Acts which they amend. Tliis difficulty would probably 
bc-^greatly diminished if we had an accurate knowledge of 
the admi-nistrative system of Slier Shah ; we have tried 
to make use of the Timkh-i Slier Shah, but the text is 
very uncertain {vide Elliot's History, iv% 302), and an 
attempt to reconcile the India Office MS. with the 
extracts as translated by Elliot has convinced us that 
a critical edition of the text is required before its state- 
ments can be accepted with confidence. Failing complete 
information as to the system which Akbar modified, we 
have ^o suspend judgment as to the precise effect of some 
of his modifications. 

As regards the termiriology employed, a perusal of the 
Ain leaves no doubt that the revenue administration had 
evolved an extensive technical language of its own. This 

marked by the word naqdi, while others are not so marked. The use of 
the word appears to be significant, and as a matter of fact we made 
some progress in evolving a theory of its meaning; but, as the India 
Office manuscripts show, it is merely the heading of a column, whi^h in 
Blochmann’s transcription has found its way sporadically into the^ext, 
and its use marks no distinction such as the reader is tempted to infer. 
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language is employed in the third book of the Ain ; some 
terms are explained, but Siot all, and where an explanation 
is not furnished it is necessary to arrive at one by a com- 
parative study of the different passages in which the term 
is used. The ordinary dictionaries give no help in such 
cases, while the technical glossaries compiled in the 
nineteenth century may be seriously misleading, because 
in some instances the signification of terms had altered 
with the later changes in the revenue system, and the f 
uiodern use of a word is different from the use in Akbar’s 
time. These difficulties of terminology may be illustrated 
by a reference to the translation of the third book of the 
Ain prepared by Colonel Jarrett and issued by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1891). On pp. 44, 
45, of the second volume zamln-i ^lallabakhsh is 
rendered “ corn-bearing land ” and dar zahti is rendered 
at the time of collection ; these renderings are altered 
in the corrigenda issued with vol. iii to “ land* subject to 
partition of crops ” and in the crops charged at special 
rates''; in both cases the terms are technical, and their 
•precise meaning will be considered later on. The difficulty 
experienced by the ordinary reader in following the 
system in this translation arises chiefly from the 
renderings of such technical terms. 

A further danger is the importation of modern ideas 
by using the technical expressions of the presei^t day 
to translate the technical expressions of Akbar s time. 
Thus standard textbooks sometimes assert that classifica- 
tion of the soil was a feature of Akbar’s system, and the 
reader is apt to infer that the soils were classified 
somewhat as they are classified in a settlement carried 
out under the present rules. This may have been done 
under Akbar, but the Ain does not say so ; the classifica- ’ 
tion which it describes was hot one of soils in the modern 
sense, but an entirely different thing which we shall 
notice later on. This danger of importing modern ideas 
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has led us to abstain from translating some expressions 
for which no neutral terms suggested themselves. 

The revenue system is dealt with in the third book of 
the Ain, and an analysis of the contents of this bodk is 
desirable; in making it, we use for convenience the 
numbers assigned to the various chapters in the Calcutta 
translation; the number I is there assigned to two chapters 
in succession, and these we distinguish as I and la. 

Chapter I, a treatise on chronology, does not concern us. 
It is followed by seven chapters (la to VII ) containing 
regulations for the guidance of some of the higher 
administrative officers, which may be either reproductions 
of Akbar’s circular orders or digests of orders issued from 
time to time. Two of these chapters, dealing with the 
Mir Adi and the Qazi (III) and the Kotwal (IV), contain 
nothing relevant to our present purpose; of the remaining 
high officers, tlie Sipah-salar (la), the Faujdar (II), and 
the Khazanadar (VII) were concerned incidentally with 
the revenue administration, the conduct of which was the 
special duty of the 'Amalguzar (V) and Bitikchi (VI). 

These regulations for high officers are followed by^ 
a disquisition on economics and taxation, which leads up 
to an account of the changes of system introduced by 
Akbar; he defined the standards of land measurement, 
classed the lands according to their relative value in 
production, and fixed the revenue accordingly (text, 
p. 294, 1. 19). We are entitled to assume that Abul 
FazFs claims for Akbar are a maximum, and that he did 
nothing more than this, that is to say, he did not intro- 
duce a new system, but he improved the system which he 
found in existence. The improvements in the standards 
and methods' of land measurement are then set out in 
chapters VIII to X; the net result is to fix a uniform bigha 
and to provide rough but workable measuring instru- 
ments. Chapter XI gives the classification of land, and the 
method of determining the revenue on land under regular 
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cultivation ; it then passes to miscellaneous taxes, whicli 
were apparently levied •by the same machinery as the 
land revenue, and in this connexion the local officials and 
their remuneration are briefly discussed. Chapters XII 
and XIII explain how revenue was determined on land not 
in regular cultivation; chapter XIV details the revenue 
rates of the older provinces from 1560-1 to 1578-9 ; while 
chapter XV gives the history of the development of the 
system which rendered such records obsolete for the 
future, and then details the grouping of the parganas in 
certain provinces for the purposes of the method of 
assessment finally adopted, and the rates prescribed for 
each group. Thus chapters VIII to XV form a section 
distinct from the chapters which precede them. 

The third section consists of the Account of the 
Twelve Suhas or provinces, the title being retained 
though fourteen provinces are described, including the 
new acquisitions of Berar and Khandesh, and a- fifteenth 
(Ahmadnagar) is mentioned but not described. Tin’s 
section forms a sort of gazetteer: the various topics 
♦{climate, topography, agriculture, standard of life, places 
of interest, etc.) recur with slight variations in the same 
order for each province, followed by statistical details and 
then by historical notes; the revenue system is indicated 
in the statistics, and sometimes also in the text along 
with the notice of agriculture. , 

In order to ascertain the facts i-eo^ardino; the revenue 
system of the Empire it is necessary to read these three 
sections of the Am together ; when this is done the facts 
as a rule become clear, and many difficulties suggested by 
reading the text consecutively find their own explanation. 
The results of our endeavours in this direction are set 
forth in the following sections, but something must ^rst 
be said of the position of the superior officers and of the 
charges held by them. 

The Sipah-salar of the suba (or province) was not 
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confined entirely to military duties. He was directed in 
general terras to befriend th» cultivators and develop 
cultivation ; possibly he did not appoint the ‘Anialguzar 
(or revenue ofiicer), but he could dismiss him, and he 
exercised general supervision over his conduct; he was 
specially advised to construct and maintain irrigation 
works. *^110 Faujdar also had revenue as well as military 
duties to perform within his smaller territorial area. 
The Khazanadar orFautadar^ was Confined to treasury 
and account duties, but these kept him in constant touch 
with the 'Amalguzar, who in revenue matters was the 
chief executive officer, while the Bitikchi was the 
accountant and principal assistant in the same branch. 
The regulations do not purport to lay down in detail 
the system to be worked by these officers ; they assume 
a knowledge of the system, and give directions how to 
carry it out. 

We are expressly told that the jurisdiction of the 
Sipali-salar extended to a suba, in which he was the 
Emperors representative (text, p. 280, 1. 20), and that 
the Faujdar s jurisdiction extended to an area consisting 
of many parganas (text, p. 283, 1. 5). This administra- 
tive area “ consisting of many parganas '' must have had 
a name, and we cannot be far wrong in conjecturing that 
it was the sarkar. About the territorial jurisdiction of 
the ‘j^malguzar the Ain is silent ; it could scarcely have 
been as small as a pargana, and we venture to suggest 
that it also extended over a sarkar. In that case the 
‘Arnalguzar and the Faujdar would be colleagues in the 
same territorial area ; the 'Amalguzar looked after 
the accounts, assessments, and ordinary collections of 
revenue, while the severer coercive processes, which were 
carried out by military force, were under the Faujdar, 
whose primary functions were military. All the strings 

• 

1 Compare the term “ Potdar ” which survives in the modern financial 
system. 
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of administration would then unite in the Sipah-salar, 
who was the governor the suba, while the Central 
Government had no doubt ministers in charge of depart- 
ments, the Kar-pardazan-i Daulat (text, p. 488, 1. 4). If 
this view be accepted, the territorial unit of administration 
was the sarkar. The pargana itself was probably an old 
Indian administrative unit, which remained in existence 
in Akbar s time, but the formal revenue unit then in use 
was the mahal. The word pargana is freely used in the 
Ain, and in some places it is used as a synonym to mahaL 
For example, in the sarkar of Chanderi, suba Malwa, we 
have ^ Bara, etc., 5 mahals : each of the 5 parganas has 
a fort.’* In suba Ajmir we are told (text, p. 508, 1. 5) 
that there are seven sarkars and 197 parganas; when 
.we examine the sarkar statistics v^e find that two of 
them have parganas and five have mahals, and the total 
of mahals and parganas amounts to 197. We are in- 
clined to believe that the mahal was a purely fiscal (and 
unstable) unit, but that the pargana was a fixed historical 
division, which was commonly adopted as an Akbari 
mahal. 

II. The Revenue Systems in force 

The revenue system of the Empire was not uniform at 
the time when Abul Fazl described it, but was adapted to 
the local conditions. The Ain speaks definitely of three 
systems* under the names of GhallabaJch^, Zabt; and 
Nasaq, The first of these is the original Indian system, 
the second is the regulation system described at length in 
the Ain, while the third is not specially defined or 
described in the text. There are also indications of 
assessments made in other ways, which are not specifically 
named. We propose to deal with these systems in order., 

^ Text, p. 460, 1. 1. The manuscript readings vary, but even 
assuming that the confusion between pargana and mahal was due to 
the copyist, it illustrates the proposition that the two words were 
ordinarily understood to mean practically the same thing. 
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III. Crop Division gSHALLABAKHSu) 

This term obviously signifies the original Indian system 
under which a share of each crop was taken by tlie^'uler. 
As used, howevei. in the Ain the word appears to include 
such developments as the determination <Tf the share by 
estimation instead of actual weighnient, and the com- 
mutation of its value for cash. The classical instance of 
the use of this term is in chapter VIII (text, p. 296, 1. 6h 
where it is stated that in the time of Sher Khan and 
Salim Khan “ Hindustan az ghallabakhshi wa muqta’i ba 
zabt arnad”. The Calcutta translation (vol. ii, p. 61) 
renders this : “ Hindustan was released from the custom 
of dividing the grain and its apportionment’'; we prefer 
to render: “ Hindustan passed from ghallahcMisli, or crop 
division, and lauqtcCi, to the zahty or regulation system of 
assessment.” The meaning of viuqtai is open to dis- 
cussion. • We have not found other instances of its use in 
this part of the yitn, and we take it to signify a method — 
other than ghallahakksh — of assessing revenue, and not, 
as Jarrett appears to render, a synonym of ghallabakhsh. 
The method is not defined in the Ain; it may signify an 
assessment made in a lump sum as distinct from one 
founded on details of individual holdings, but the point is 
not of great importance for our present purpose. 

The method of conducting crop division is explained for 
the ‘Amalguzar in chapter VI (text, p. 285, 11. 24 et vseqq.) ; 
three methods of actual division are there enumerated in 
addition to estimation. 

Crop division was the ordinary system only in a com- 
paratively small part of the Empire, being confined to 
Tatta (Lower Sind) and to parts of the suba of Kabul. 
OI^Tatta we read (text, p. 505, 1. 15): '' Wa in ^^wilayat 
ghallabayjsh ast” (“and this country is under crop 
division”) ; and of the sarkar of Kashmir (p. 570, 1. 15), 
“ Hamagi bum nisfi ghallabakhsh ” (“ the whole land [is] 
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under crop division in equal shares In the sarkar of 
Kandahar crop division ^as in force for some crops in 
cases where the cultivator could not afford the zabt 
(‘‘Niru-i zabt na bashad/’ text, p. 587, 1. 22). The system 
had, however, a wider application, because it was retained 
as an option for hanjar (land which had ^been un- 
cultivated for five years or more) in tracts where the 
regulation system (zabt) applied to land under con- 
tinuous cultivation (text, p. 303, 1. 15). Whether it had 
a still wid,er application in zabti areas is a point which 
we shall discuss further on (vide Section IX). 

IV. The Zabti or Regulation System 

The zabti system is mentioned by name in the case of 
*the following subas : — 

Bihar (text, p. 417, 1. 16); 138 mahals are zabti out of 
199. If we examine the detailed statistics we find that 
figures for area are given for precisely 138 mahals, the 
number stated in the heading to be zabti. No area figures 
are given for the remaining sixty-one, which may be 
presumed to be those not under zabti. 

Allahabad (text, p. 424, 1. 23); 131 mahals are zabti 
out of 177. Here there are forty-four mahals for which 
areas are not given, and it may be presumed that they 
were not under zabti. There is a slight discrepancy in 
the total of mahals in sarkar Ilahabas, so that the 
numbers do not agree precisely. 

Midtan (text, p. 550, 1. 6) is “ hamah zabti (all zabti), 
but these words do not apply to the sarkar of Tatta, 
which we are told was for a long time a separate 
state, but has now been added to the Empire ’’ (text, 
p. 555, 1. 21). Areas are given for all parganas in 
the main suba, except for two in sarkar Bhakkar; but.no 
areas are given for any part of Tatta, which, as we have 

^ The text has nasaqi. We prefer the reading nisji which appears in 
the India Office MS. No. 265. 
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said above, was under the system of crop division, and 
which does not appear under Multan in the list of daaturs 
{vide Seciion V). 

In addition to these three subas, we consider that the 
zahti system prevailed generally in five others, Oudh, 
Agra, Mg,lwa, Delhi, and Lahore, and that it had been 
introduced in parts of Ajmir and Gujarat. The grounds 
of this conclusion are : (a) in these subas figures for 
areas are given, and, as we shall see later on, area 
statistics were required for the zahti, but not for any 
alternative system. (6) These subas, except Gujarat, are 
entered in the list of dasturs ; dasfurs were a feature of 
the zabti system, and of it alone. 

The case of Gujarat is peculiar, and at a later point we 
shall examine it in more detail. 

/The system also existed in sarkar Kandahar of Kabul, 
but in a slightly difierent form (text, p. 587, 1. 20). 

The system of crop division, which we are justified in 
calling the original Indian system, has obvious drawbacks 
from the fiscal point of view. One of these, the dependence 
of the revenue on the season, is to some extent inevitable 
in any system which may be adopted : the other, the 
dependence of the central exchequer on the accuracy, 
zeal, and probity of the local officials, can be more or less 
completely removed by changes in administrative methods. 
Under tlie pure system of crop division the revenue 
depends (a) on the area sown, (5) on the yield per unit of 
area ; of these two factors, the first is much more easily 
checked than the second, and the central feature of the 
zabti system is the attempt to eliminate uncertainties due 
to variation in the yield. The system in its final form 
laid down that each plot of land sown should be charged 
with a fixed assessment in cash, determined according to 
the nature of the crop; the revenue officers main duty in 
regard to assessment was then to furnish each sehson 
a statement showing the area under each crop, and when 
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this statement was ready the demand could be calculated 
by applying the rates already prescribed. The revenue 
demand was thus ascertainable before harvest, provided 
that the crop statements were prepared in time, and 
collection could proceed without the need for dividing or 
estimating the crop, or for referring to headquarters for 
sanction to the rates. The system thus falls into two 
divisions, the schedules of rates and the preparation of 
the crop statements. 

V. The Schedules of Rates 
The technical name for these schedules is dastur ; 
a few examples may be given of its use. 

Text, p. 285, 1. 20. Lakhte az dastur karn sazad,’' 
he should take something less than the dastur ” — not 
the customary but the prescribed standard rates. 

Text, p, 286, 1. 10. ‘‘Dar sal-i-awwal chaharam hissa 
az dastur kam sitanad,” the first year he ‘should 
demand one-fourth less than the dastur” 

Text, p. 347, first line after the table. Rai-i jins wa 
araj-i an bargirifta dastur qarardadi,” taking the 
produce and the price, they fixed the dastnrs” 

In these instances the word dastur does not convey any 
idea of a local area. In The Races of the N,W,P. 
Sir Henry Elliot treats dastur as an aggregation of 
parganas (vol. ii, p. 201, and passim) ; this ide^ is 
founded on the lists given in the text (p. 347 et seqq.), 
where we find such phi'ases as the following : Sarkar 
Ilahabas. Panzdah mahal wa sih dastur-ul-amal,” ‘‘ Jala- 
labas wa ghaira. Chahar mahal, yak dastur.'' These 
lists have no grammatical construction, but are, in fact, 
tables, and the expressions dastur and dastur-ul-amal 
are in them clearly convertible. The lists show the 
names of parganas grouped in one dastur, and lienee 
the 'phrase '‘an aggregation of parganas" is formally 
correct, but we have not found any instance in the Ain 
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where daatur clearly means a local area, and there are 
several cases (a few of which are quoted above) wliere it 
obviously has no such meaning. The fact is that one set 
of crop*rates was fixed for a group of parganas, or some- 
times for a single pargana ; this set of rates was the 
dastUr, but the meaning of the word passes easily from 
the schedule of rates to the group of parganas (or, as 
modern officials would say, the assessment circle) for 
which they were sanctioned. The lists give this grouping 
by subas, and the cash-rates to be cliarged on each bigha 
of each crop grown in the area to which the schedule 
applies. 

The subas for which dastiirs are given are Allahabad, 
Oudh, Agra, Ajmir, Delhi, Lahore, Malwa, and Multan. 
The entry of Oudh, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, and Malwa* 
supports the conclusion already drawn that these subas 
were under the zahti system, since dasturs are an 
essential part of it, and do not appear under any 
alternative system. It is curious that no dasturs are 
given for Bihar, where, as we have seen, the zabti system 
is expressly stated to have been in force ; probably they 
were fixed at a later period tlian those of the subas dealt 
with in this chapter. 

Dasturs are not in all cases given for the complete 
suba. In Allahabad there is no dastur for sarkar 
Bhatjikhora, where the administration is known not to 
have been effective (see Races of the N.W.P., ii, p. 164, 
under Ghora”). In Delhi sarkar Kumaun is entered, 
but the names of the parganas are left blank (text, 
p. 370) and no rates are given; this omission too shows 
that the revenue administration was ineffective in this 
sarkar. Under Multan there is no mention of Tatta, 
which had recently been added to this suba, but had not 
been brought under the zabt^ remaining ghallabakhsh. 
Malwa also is incomplete, and it is fairly certain that tlie 
zabt was never extended to the whole of this suba. The 
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lists for Ajmir covers ‘five sarkars out of seven; for 
the remaining two, “ dtstur-ul-aml-i in do sarkar 
musha khkh as nist ” (text, p. 365, “ the dastnrs for these 
two sarkars have not been fixed''). There are indications 
in the statistics that the zahti system was not in operation 
in some other parts of this suba, and it is probably fair 
to conclude that it had been pushed as far as administra- 
tive conditions permitted. 

The case of Gujarat is held over for subsequent 
discussion, but we may so far anticipate as to say that, 
while it does not appear in the list of dastiirs, the 
statistics suggest that here, as in Ajmir, the system had 
been introduced as far as possible. This is in fact the 
conclusion to be drawn from the materials as a whole. 
‘We find dasiHrs in existence for practically the whole 
plains of Northern India from Multan and Lahore to 
Bihar, but hill country like Kumaun and Bhathkhora 
unprovided for ; further south, we find them in existence 
in Malwa and Ajmir (and probably, though the text does 
not say so, in parts of Gujarat), but in these regions they 
do not cover the whole country ; in the outer fringe of 
later acquisitions, Bengal, Berar, Khandesh, and Tatta, the 
introduction of the zabt had not been attempted when the 
Ain was compiled, 

VI. How THE Crop-rates were fixed 

It is clear that the rates used foi* assessment in the 
zabii system were originally calculated in terms of 
produce. In chapter XI, alter the classification of land has 
been described as polaj, paraxiti, chachar, and banjar, we 
are told (p. 297, 1. 20) : “ Dar du^i nukhustin guzidah wa 
miyana wa zabto. Har jins-ra faraham awarand: siwiAn 
bakhsh-i an mahsiil pindarand ; wa sih-yak-i an dast 
muzd-i jahanbani bar-sitanand,” “In the two former, 
[they take] good, middling, and bad. They total the 
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produce of each crop, lake one-^^hird as mahsul, and fix 
one-third of the mahsUl as the demand.” 

The meaning of the word mahsUl is occasionally 
obscure, but in this case it clearly means the average 
produce of good, middling, and bad land ; and one-third 
of this average produce gave the revenue rate. Some 
writers have concluded that the sentence quoted above 
means that the land was elaborately classified according 
to its productivity : Elphinstono, for instance (History of 
India, ed. Cowell, p. 242), suggests that the inhabitants 
of each village were consulted and that use was made of 
tlie traditional soil -classification, as is done by Settlement 
Officers at the present day. This is possible, but the 
language of the Ain is consistent with a much more 
summary procedure ; taking the words as they stand, we * 
need assume nothing more than the practice of a common 
estimating device. When you want to guess tlie average 
of a number of things which vary wudely among them- 
selves, you usually find it convenient to sort them into 
groups more or less homogeneous^, and estimate the 
average of each group ; good land yields so much, 
ordinary land so much, and bad land so much, and the 
average of these three estimates will serve as an estimate 
for land of all classes. This device was familiar to 
Akbar’s administration, for it is enjoined in cases where 
officerjB are doubtful about the estimate of produce 
(kankut) of a particular area (text, p. 286, 1. 1), and it 
may have been employed by the same officers in the more 
general estimation required for fixing rates. 

This account of the method of fixing the produce-rates 
is followed by a statement of yields, which translators 
have put in tabular form (translation, ii, pp. 63-5). In 
tlib original the information is given in the following 
style (p. 298, 1. 1): '' Gandum dar yak bigha ala 
hazhdah man : miyana dawazdah : zabun hasht man^wa 
si wa panj ser : jumla si wa hasht man wa si wa panj ser: 
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Wa suls-i o dawazdah man wa si wa hasht ser wa yakpa 
mahsul qarar girift, wa sib-yak-i an chahar man dawazdah 
ser wa sih pa paranj-i jahanbani.” ‘‘Wheat, per bigha, 
good, 18 mds. ; middling, 12 mds. ; bad, 8 mds. 35 sers; 
total, 38 mds. 35 sers. One-third of this, 12 mds. 36 ser, 
taken as mahsul (average produce), and one-third of the 
mahsul, 4 mds. 12| sers, demand.” It is worth noting 
that an attempt has been made to give a separate 
expression for “ demand ” in each entry in this state- 
ment ; the writer has not been entirely successful, since 
he occasionally repeats himself, but the collection of 
sjmonyms he has given is most useful in explaining 
phrases which recur elsewhere in the A%n. 

This table would be of great value to the economic 
historian if he could find out the area to which it refers. 
This is not stated in the Ain, where the table appears 
without introduction ; it may be an example of the table 
for a particular dastur, or it may be a generalization 
from the dastur figures, intended to give the average 
result for the Empire, or it is possible (though we think 
improbable) that the demand was actually fixed in one 
schedule for the whole area, and that the differences in 
the schedules of cash-rates already referred to are due 
solely to the adoption of different prices for the purpose 
of commutation. 

The transition from produce-rates of this type ,to the 
cash-rates finally prescribed is indicated in chapter XV. 
This chapter is rather difficult to follow; we offer the 
following paraphrase as giving the essential points more 
closely than the published translation. 

“ At the beginning of Ak bar’s reign the dasturs were 
fixed annually at Imperial headquarters on the basis of 
yield and prices, but this procedure was very troublesonfe. 

“When Khwaja Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was Vazir, 

^ The fraction J is reduced to I, apparentlj^ to suit the weights 
ordinarily in use. 
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the revenue was raquti ; officers wrote down anything 
they chose, and the record was manipulated in connexion 
with the remuneratioi\ of high officers of the Empire. 

“In 15th Tlalii (1573 a.d.), under Muzaffar Khar/and 
Raja Todar Mai, the revenue demand was determined 
afresh by c^alculation and appraisement. 

“As tUe Empire expanded, the trouble caused by 
collecting price-returns for commutation increased : His 
Majesty met the difficulty by ordering the Hen-jT^ear 
assessment which gave general satisfaction. This 
assessment was arrived at by averaging the assessments 
for ten years from 15th to 24th llahi (1571-80 a.d.).” 

Translating this paraphrase into technical language, we 
find that at first the demand* rates were fixed annually at 
headquarters on returns of yield and prices ; that is, fixed 
produce-rates were not then in force, but the demand 
varied from year to year with (a) the ^deld, and (b) the 
price. No revenue officer v^ll question the statement 
that this system was very troublesome ; collections could 
not proceed till Imperial headquarters had considered the 
statements of yield and prices and determined the rates to 
be demanded. 

What the position was under Khwaja Abdul Majid 
depends on the interpretation of the phrase “jama raqini 
bud ”. We have not found this phrase elsewhere in the 
Aiii, bjit it recurs in the Akbarndma in the form “jama-i 
raqrni-i qalmi ”, and is discussed by Mr. Beveridge in 
a note on p. 402 of vol. ii of his translation {Bibliotheca 
Indica). We cannot accept his view that “most probably 
the word raqmi refers to the assessment being made 
according to the kind of produce”, because that is a 
feature common to various assessment systems and would 
noi be selected to furnish a distinctive name for one of 
them. The alternative conjecture that the word refers to 
“the assessment which was expressed in raqam or siynk 
characters, i.e., contractions of Arabic words instead of 
JRAS. 1918. 2 
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Hindi figures'', is worthy of consideration. We had our- 
selves conjectured the word to mean an affair of figures " 
or ‘^a paper affair", and this is precisely the meaning 
which Mr. Beveridge assigns to the word qalmi. We 
are not prepared to offer a definite interpretation of the 
phrase; it is probably a bit of office jargon, but we 
incline to the idea that it suggests in this context a 
divorce between the central offices and the facts, the 
offices continuing to prepare statements of the revenue 
which had lost all relation to the actual yield of the soil 
or the actual state of cultivation. 

This raqmi system — whatever its nature — broke down, 
and eventually produce-rates were determined afresh. 
We gather from the Alcbarnama {Bibliotheca Indica, ii, 
333, and iii, 117) that there was an interval during which 
the revenue was nasaqi (a word to be discussed later),, 
but that this was a temporary measure ; it is not indicated 
in the Ain, The produce-rates when determined had still 
to be commuted periodically into cash-rates according to 
the prices prevailing at the time, but at last this recurring 
trouble was got rid of by fixing cash-rates on the average 
of ten years' actuals, and we thus arrive at the position 
indicated in the Ain when a cash demand was known for 
every bigha as soon as the crop sown on it was known, 
and a crop-statement for the season would show how 
much revenue was to be expected before the collection- 
season actually opened. This result was reached after 
24 Ilahi, or 1580 A.D. Whether the figure so arrived at 
was a demand for collection or something in the nature 
of a budget-estimate is a question to which we recur in 
Section IX. 

The precise method of determining these cash-rates has 
been the subject of some discussion. Mr. Vincent Smith, 
for instance, states on p. 377 of Akhar, the Great Moguls 
th5at they were really “ selected rates, based on the average 
of the best fields". The apparent difficulty arises from 
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the last sentence of this chapter as given in the text and 
rendered in the translation: “tVe best crops were taken 
into account in each year, and the year of the most 
abundant harvest occepted.” This sentence undoubt’edly 
conflicts with the account of the process given in the 
preceding lines, which we render: ‘‘The ten years* 
assessments from the beginning of the 1 5th Ilahi to the 
24th Ilahi were added together, and the tenth part of the 
sum was fixed as the annual (assessment). Only (for) 
the 20th to the 24th year (the figures) were ascertained 
by exact enquiry, and (those for) the earlier five years on 
the authority of trustw'orthy witnesses.** The conflict 
between the two sentences disappears if for the second 
we take the reading of the India Office MSS. 266 and 270 
instead of that given in the printed text. They have 
simply: “Wa har sal jins-i-kamil afzun bud,** which 
clearly means: “And every year the superior crops 
extended.’* This reading gives no ground for tlie sugges- 
tion that the rates were selected ; it merely states that as 
a result of their introduction the class of crops improved 
steadily — a result which would obviously be gratifying 
to the author of the innovation, since higlier-class crops 
meant increased revenue. Pending the settlement of the 
text, we think this alternative reading may fairly be 
adopted as removing the discrepancy and difficulty of 
Blochmann and Jarrett*s version. If, however, the reading 
of the text be confirmed, the expression jras-i-Zcarnii cannot 
bear the sense which Mr. Vincent Smith’s observations 
attribute to it: it does not signify the “best crops” in 
the sense of the highest yields, but the superior crops, 
such as sugar-cane,in contradistinction to the coarse millets 
and pulses. The wording of the text seems to us to be 
me&ningless, but in any case it cannot bear the meaning 
attributed to it. 

Before leaving the question of rate-fixing, a few words are 
necessary regarding the tables appended to chapter XIV. 
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These consist of the cash-rates derived from collections 
year by year from 6 Ilahi to 24 Ilahi in the subas of 
Allahabad, Agra, Oiidh, Delhi, Lahore, Multan and Malwa, 
but figures for Multan are missing up to the 15th Ilahi, 
and the rates for Malwa were only changed twice in the 
period. The text says that these rates were tabulated 
for reference, and doubtless the tables were used in the 
period when prices liad to be fixed annually for com- 
mutation purposes ; the series ceases when the need for 
commutation had disappeared, and the figures then were 
of value only for historical purposes. The form in which 
they are given suggests that during these years commuta- 
tion-rates were fixed by subas, but it is perhaps more 
probable that they were generalized from rates fixed for 
smaller areas. 

VII. Treatment of Fluctuating Cultivation 

Under the zahti system the cash-rates fixed in the way 
just described applied primarily to p^laj, or land under 
continuous cultivation. Apart from polaj, three other 
classes of land were recognized, and their treatment is 
described clearly in chapters XI-XIII. 

Parauti means land occasionally left fallow : it bore 
the full rates when cultivated, but nothing when fallow, 
this being a necessary consequence of the system of 
charging revenue according to the area actually cultivated 
at each season, 

Ghachar was land out of cultivation for three or four 
years, and banjar was land uncultivated for five years 
or more. On these classes of land, reduced revenue was 
charged for a term of years in order to hasten recovery. 
In treating these two classes, both the text and translation 
seem to have an erroneous division between chapters KII 
and XIII, which tends to obscure the meaning. ^ For 
cluichar land, there are two alternative scales, one to be 
applied in cases of what may be called ordinary calamities. 
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the other (and still more lenient) in cases where the 
injury was exceptional. ^ On gach scale the revenue 
increases gi*adual]y, till in the fifth year the full polaj 
rates arc charged. On hdnjar land also concessions ^ere 
given for four yeais, but the initial revenue was nominal, 
one or two sers of ^i-ain for each bitrlia. 

VIII. Ascertainment of Area 

We have now described how the revenue rates were 
ascertained under tlie zabti system, and must turn to the 
way in which the area to which they should be applied 
was determined. This process is spoken of as Paimdish : 
the v/ord may be translated Survey, or Measurement, but 
since each of tliese terms suggests disputable inferences 
as to the nature of the process, we prefer to retain the 
neutral Persian expression. 

Paimdish. is not described in the Ain ; it was clearly 
a well-known process, and Ave are told only the changes 
introduced under Akbar, and the precautions on whicli 
he thought it necessary to insist ; from these data we 
have to infer the nature of tlie procedure. Ak bar’s 
changes are limited to (1) fixing the standard bigha 
(chapters VIII-X), (2) substituting a incasuring-rod for the 
rope previously used, and (3) revising the remuneration 
of the staff. The first two of these call for no remarks, 
but th^ rate of remuneration is interesting. We are told 
in chapter XI (text, p. 300, 1 , 25) : ‘‘ Wa ain chunan bud ki 
gumashtaha-e shiqqdiir wa karkun wa arriin roze 58 dam 
zabittoa migiriftand basharte ki dar rabi kam az 200 
bigha wa dar Idiarif kam az 250 bigha na paimayand. 
Shahriyar-i daryadil bal^shish farmud w^a yak darn dar 
bigha qarardade” : that is to say, “the rule was that the 
assistants of the Shiqqdar, Karkun, and Amin received 
58 darns daily as zdbitdna, on condition that they measured 
at least 200 high as in the rabi season and 250 bighas 
in the kharif. His Majesty w^as pleased to make 
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a concession, and fixed the rate at one dam per bigha/* 
In other words, Akbar ^ound it advisable to change from 
taskwork to piecework. The suggestion is obvious that 
difficulty was experienced in completing paimaish in time, 
and general considerations indicate that this was in fact 
the weak point of the whole system ; if the crop-state- 
ments were delayed, the whole work of collection would 
be thrown out. 

The precautions to be taken are indicated in the in- ' 
structions to the ‘Amalguzar or revenue officer (chapter Y, 
beginning at p. 286, 1. 14 of the text). Security was to 
be taken from the staff, for whom a scale of diet-allowance 
was prescribed. The headman of the village (kaldntar) 
was to give a bond that he would conceal no cultivation, 
and would disclose any variations in crops. Any in- 
feriority in the land was to be noted and allowed for. 
The headman and the accountant of the village were to 
keep duplicate records, which were to be passed by the 
‘Amalguzar. As soon as a village was completed, it was 
to be entered in the mnntakhah (abstract), which was 
to be forwarded weekly to Imperial headquarters. 
Calamities occurring after the dispatch of the estimate 
were to be reported for sanction to the alterations 
rendered necessary. 

Further information is given in the instructions for 
the Bitikchi, the accountant and right-hand man^ of the 
‘Amalguzar (chapter VI, text, p. 288, 11. 7 et sqq.). He was 
to record the name of the cultivator and of his headman, 
and below it the kind of produce ; he was to separate off 
tlie nahitd (which we take to be the unproductive area of 
the holding), and take tlie value of the bud. These 
instructions indicate a record by cultivators, or what 
would now be called a Ichatauni, but an alternative f6rm 
was permitted ; he might follow the custom of the tract 
and enter the particulars of the day’s record under the 
date — that is, prepare a serial record analogous to the 
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khasra. When the zaht of the village was complete, he 
had to show the revenue due |rom each cultivator and 
from the whole village ; this record was to serve as the. 
basis of collection, and the assessment statement (nv>skha-i 
zabt) was to be forwarded to Imperial headquarters. 

These details make it plain that under the zabt the 
assessment was what we should now call ryotwari ; the 
officials had to fix the demand on each separate cultivator. 
This conclusion is borne out by instructions regarding 
collections further on in the same chapter, which speak 
clearly of the accounts of the individual cultivators. 

From these data we have to form an idea of the meaning 
of the term paimdish. The object of the process was 
clearly to get crop-statements for each season, and these 
were not ordinarily obtained from the village accountants,, 
as is now the practice, but were furnished by a separate 
staff of officials. There is nothing to show that paimdish 
extended to the uncultivated land of the village, and the 
view that it was limited to cultivation is supported by 
the provision (referred to above) throwing on the head- 
man the responsibility for disclosing cultivation ; this 
would be unnecessary if paimdish were a complete 
survey in the modern sense, but is obviously appropriate 
if the process was limited to cultivated area, since strangers 
might easily miss blocks of cultivation separated by 
jungle from the main area. On the other hand, it is not 
necessary to assume that all the cultivated fields were 
actually measured season by season ; the instructions 
(text, p. 288, 1. 12) contemplate a reference to the previous 
record as a normal feature of the procedure. 

Perhaps the process may be fairly described in the 
following terms. Each season a staff set to work to make 
the crop-statement, working over the cultivated area of 
the village, writing up the areas of the various plots 
from the previous records, and measuring the plots, for 
which areas were not on record. The record thus showed 
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the area of each crop contained in each holding, and the 
Bitikchi applied the prescribed rates to these areas and 
thus deduced the revenue due for that season from each 
cultivator and from the whole village. 

It may be inferred that the areas given in the Accou'iit 
of the Twelve Subas represent the sum of the areas in 
kharif and rabi, and correspond to the “ groins cropped 
area ” (not to the “ net cropped ” or “ cultivated area of 
modern statistics. 

As we have seen, the staff was — under taskwork — 
expected to cover from 200 to 250 bighas a day : com- 
pared with the task assigned to a modern village accountant 
in the United Provinces, this is fairly heavy duty, and the 
work must have been done at high pressure, with a fairly 
large margin of error; the task cannot, however, be 
described as impossible, especially a.s it is probable that 
the fields and holdings were on the whole larger than 
they are at the present day. 

IX. The Scope of the Zabti System 

One important and difficult question remains regarding 
the Ciahti system : was the demand fixed under it an 
assessment in the strict sense, that is, to be realized from 
the individual cultivators, or was it rather of the nature 
of a budget estimate, intended to show the central 
administration a reasonable figure for the season and 
thus afford a check on the amounts actually collected ? 

On this question the writers have been unable to come 
to an agreement. One of us liolds that certain directions 
in the regulations for the ‘Amalguzar give the individual 
cultivator the option of ghallahalch^, that is, of having his 
crop divided in the traditional way if the zahti assessment 
seemed to him to be too severe : on this view the zabti 
procedure is essentially budgetary, and actual collections 
would fall below the estimate by an amount depending on 
the extent to which cultivators availed themselves of this 
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option in any particular season. The other holds that 
the directions in question do not give sucli an option to 
ordinary cultivators, but refer exclusively to terms of. 
engagements to break up waste land, and form part* of a 
system of concessions designed to facilitate this process 
and thereby increase the revenue in the quickest manner 
possible: &n this view the zahti procedure was definitely 
of the nature of an assessment, and the demand under it 
was meant to be collected. The arguments on this 
question are lengthy and intricate : they may perhaps be 
stated on a future occasion, but they w^ould swell the limits 
of this paper to an undesirable extent. On the practical 
question — the incidence of the revenue — the ditierence 
is of comparatively little importance. On the one side 
it is recognized that the local officials w^ould try to 
collect as nearly as| possible up to the estimate, so as 
to avoid demands for “ explanations ” from headquarters, 
while on the other side it is admitted that allowances for 
bad crops and irrecoverable arrears must have reduced 
the collections somewdiat below the full standard of 
the zaht. On the whole, therefore, the revenue figures 
tabulated in the Ain for the zahti areas of the Empire 
may be taken as representing approximately the amount 
which Akbar’s administration endeavoured to collect, sub- 
ject to the important proviso that some of the figures 
have suffered considerably in the course of transcription. 

X. Questionable Statements regarding the 
Zabti System 

Before passing from the zahti system, we may indicate 
briefly a few questionable statements regarding it which 
are current in the textbooks, apart from those which have 
already been dealt with. 

The term of the settlement . — It is commonly stated 
that the settlement was made for ten^ years, and the 

^ Mr. Keene {Sketch of the History of Hindustan , p. 1C2) says nipet'een 
years. 
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view that a term of years was fixed appears even in the 
latest edition of the Imperial Gazetteer (iv, 206). The 
Calcutta translation gives countenance to this idea, which, 
however, is not justified by any statement in the text. 
The translation of chapter XV (vol. ii, p. 88) is headed 
'‘The Ten Years’ Settlement*': the text has (p. 347) “Ain-i 
dih-sala.” On the same page of the translation *it is stated 
that His Majesty “fixed a settlement for ten years” : the 
words in the text (p. 348, 1, 2) are: “jama-i dih-sala 
qarar girift.” The dih-sala is obviously the decade 
15th--24th Ilahi, that is the period (already past) which 
gave the basis of the revenue rates adopted, and jama-i 
dih-sala cannot be read as implying a settlement for ten 
years to come. 

2. A distinction between grain-paying and cash-paying 
crops . — This idea recurs throughout Mr. H. G. Keene’s 
works on the history of the period : e.g., in The Tnrlcs in 
India (p. 77) we are told that cereals, vetches, and oil- 
seeds paid one-third of the gross produce, while sugar, 
cotton, and other crops were assessed in cash : the same 
idea recurs in the Calcutta translation in the later 
renderings of the terms ghallahalchsh and zahti. This 
misconception appears to be due to acceptance of the 
nineteenth-century meaning of the term zabti, and its 
application to the conditions prevailing three centuries 
before. In the province of Agra zabti rents” are well 
known : land which under ordinary crops pays a 
grain rent, or in some places a fixed money rent, is 
charged with a recognized cash crop-rate in seasons wlien 
particular crops are grown onjt, and the rent calculated 
at these rates is called zahti. The Ain, however, gives 
no grounds for thinking that the distinction drawn by 
Mr. Keene in fact existed under Akbar as regards ^he 
staple field crops, thougli it appears in the case of certain 
garden crops which paid special cash-rates (text, p. 300, 
11. 17-19). The Ain uses zabti in a somewhat difterent 
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sense, which we have explained above, and the modern 
use of the word is clearly derivative. If we accept the 
original meaning of zabti as the regulation system of *^ 
cash-rates, it is obvious that a landholder who wished to 
collect in cash on sugar-cane or tobacco or some similar 
crop would tell his tenants that instead of paying in 
kind they must pay at the regulation or zahii rate, 
a standard of which the memory would survive after the 
system itself had passed away. So far as we know, this 
is the only survival of the term zahti in Northern India 
at the present time. 

3. The post of KarorL — The appointment of these 
officers is frequently treated as an integral part of 
Akbars revenue system. The third book of the Aln^ 
however, does not mention them or refer to them in * 
any way, and since it is not likely that Abul Fazl tould 
have overlooked their existence it is reasonable to con- 
clude that they had disappeared before he wrote. If we 
believe Badauni’s account of them (translated in Elliot’s 
History y vol. v, p. 513), we might go further and infer 
that the subject was an unpleasant one, and that the 
first set of Karoris, whose fate is there described, had 
in all probability no successors. It is noteworthy that 
the TahakdUi-Alchari (Elliot, vol. v, p. 383) mentions the 
appointments, but says notliing of the results : the 
Akbarndma also mentions their appointment (vol. iii, 
p. 117), but we have not traced in it any account of their 
subsequent development. 

XL Nasaq 

We now turn to the third revenue system named in 
the AiUy and find that we are told very little about it, 
aid can only gather some inferences regarding it from 
the few passages in which it is mentioned. To begin 
with, we may infer that it was perfectly familiar to*the 
writer — too familiar to be described ; and we may further 
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infer that it was not one of Akbar’s innovations, or its 
institution would have Veen described in the text. It 
may even be that the word had hardly crystallized as 
a technical term and was used in a general sense to 
indicate revenue fixed by arrangement or contract, and 
not based on definite calculations. 

The word nasaq occurs three times in the chapter of 
regulations for the ‘Amalguzar. In the first passage 
(p. 285, 1. 24) the ‘Amalguzar is told what to do when 
some cultivators desire paimdish and others prefer nasaq. 
Nasaq is thus an alternative to paimdish, which, as we 
have seen, is an essential part of the zahii system ; in 
a passage to be presently noticed, paimdish is used as 
a synonym for zahii, and here also this appears to be 
the case. The rest of the passage does not help us, as 
the ‘Amalguzar is merely told to send the agreements up 
to headquarters. In another passage (p. 286, 1. 24), we 
liave merely the name of an official form, the nuskha-i 
nasaq, and no particulars as to its nature. The third 
passage is of rather more assistance. In laying down 
the attitude of the ‘Amalguzar towards the cultivator, 
whose good-will is to be secured, the text says (p. 286, 
1, 12), “Nasaq ba kalaiitaran-i deh na kunad, kill tan- 
asani wa karna-shinasi bar khezad, wa clnrah-dastan-i 
sitampeshara niru bakhshad ; balki ba-yak yak kashawarz 
fararasad.” Jarrett renders this passage, “ He should not 
entrust the appraisement (nasaq) to the headman of the 
village lest it give rise to reinissness and incompetence, 
and undue authority be conferred on high-handed 
oppressors, but he should deal with each husbandman.'' 
There seems, however, to be no authority for the use of 
the word “entrust": we would render the opening 
words “ He should not make a nasaq with the headmad ". 
The object of the provision seems to be to ensure the 
separate assessment of the ryots ; the ‘Amalguzar might 
be tempted to come to terms with the headmen for the 
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payment of a lump sum on the village, and this course is 
prohibited. On this reading, 'tiy.saq would be an a<n*ee- 
menb rather than a detailed assessment. 

With these three general passages, we may take the men- 
tion of nasaq in the Akha7'navia{n, 333), to which reference 
has already been made ; we are told that Shahabuddin, 
on relieving MuzafFar Khan of the business of the revenue, 
curtailed expenditure and embezzlement by substituting 
a nasaq for the annual zabt ('‘zabt-i harsala-ra bar taraf 
sakhta nasaqe qarardad ”). This confirms the inference 
that nasaq was an alternative procedure, and suggests 
further that it was regarded at that time as simpler and 
cheaper than the zaht. 

So far, then, we may say that nasnq was a well-known 
and old-established mode of assessment, regarded as 
simpler and cheaper than the alternative zaht\ we have 
learned nothing to show how the assessment was made, 
but hav.e found a suggestion that it was ordinarily 
a zamindari rather than a ryotwari arrangement. 

Nasaq was of considerable importance at tlie time 
when the Ain was compiled ; it extended tliroughout 
the large provinces of Bengal and Berar, it had some 
application in Gujarat, and according to one reading, it 
was found also in Kashmir. In Bengal we are told 
(text, p. 389, 1. 15) that the assessment was made by 
nasaq, and the passage which precedes these words 
might throw light on its nature if we could be sure of 
the meaning. The MSS., however, differ materially, no 
reading that we have found gives a perfectly clear sense, 
and the passage must be left until the text has been 
examined in greater detail. As regards Berar, we are 
merely told that the suba has for a long time been 
nctsaqi (p. 478, 1. 19), and there is no indication of how 
the*demand was arrived at. In Gujarat we again have 
the distinction between nasaq and in the 

phrase (p. 485, 1. 18) “ Beshtar nasaqi, wa paimaish 
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kam ravad (“ mostly no^saqi, and there is little 
painidish”). This statement does not, however, accord 
with the facts given in the statistical tables which 
immediately follow, in which areas are given for 
nearly all the mahals in all sarkars except one ; the 
figures in fact suggest that much the greater part of the 
suba was zabti. Two explanations of this difficulty have 
suggested themselves. One is that in this province, 
which had been under Moslem rule before its inclusion 
in the Empire, the zabt had been introduced at an earlier 
stage, and had then been superseded by nasaq] the area 
figures in the statistics would then be survivals of the 
earlier assessment. The other explanation is that beshtar 
should be peshtar] the difference in Persian script is 
, trivial, and the difficulty would disappear if we could 
read the text as saying that formerly Gujarat was nasaqi 
and paimaisli little practised. We have, however, found 
no MS. authority for this suggestion, which— like the 
alternative — is pure conjecture. 

In "any case, tlie accounts of Berar and Gujarat carry 
us no further towards the meaning of nasaq : nor can 
we obtain light from the note to mahal Idar (p. 493, 
table) that it is az qarar-i nasaqi beyond the suggestion 
that nasaq was a form of assessment applicable to large 
areas, in fact to zamindari tenures. The absence of 
any area figures in the statistics for Bengal and Berar 
indicates that no detailed surveys or measurements were 
needed for this form of assessment, but this does not tell 
us what data, if any, were required. We must then 
leave the subject with the conclusion that nasaq was 
a common and convenient method of assessment, that the 
Ain tells us nothing explicit regarding its distinctive 
features, but that it is permissible to conjecture that ^ts 
essence was mutual agreement rather than a detailed 
examination of the yield of crops. 
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XII. Other Revenue Systems 

The three systems which we have described above 
cover much the larger part of Akbar s Empire, but ^hey 
do not cover tlie whole. One suba, some sarkars, and 
many mahals are not clearly assigned in the Ain to any 
one of the three, and to complete our task we must glance 
at the more important of these areas. 

The suba not yet accounted for is Khandesh, or Dandes, 
to adopt the name used in the Ain. This suba was a very 
recent acquisition. The text gives its revenues in tankas 
(24 dams to the local tanka), and states (p. 474, 1. 13) 
that on the fall of Asir the demand was raised by what 
we should now call a summary settlement. It is clear 
that the assessment was neither ghallahakhsh nor zahti : 
it may have been nasaqi, though in that case it is a 
little surprising that the text does not say so, as it does 
in the case of Berar, the next following suba. If it was 
not nasaq] it must have been some other system of which 
we have no knowledge, which was in force under the 
previous administration and was continued by Akbar 
with the enhancement already mentioned.^ 


^ The original revenue was 126| lakhs of tankas before the annexation 
of Asir. When Asir was annexed, 10 lakhs and 15 thousand tankas 
were added to this figure on account of the new territory. This we take 
to be the correct translation of **har-dn jama dah pdnz-dah afziidand^' 
in the text (474, 13). We do not think that Col. Jarrett’s translation, 
“was increased by 50 per cent’’ (vol. ii, 224), is tenable. Blochmann, 
who edited the text, did not understand it in this sense, as is evident 
from his note 3 at p. 474 of his text. He rightly rejects the sentence 
about the total of 4,553 lakhs of Akbari dams : it is not found in the 
best MSS., and was probably a gloss due to a misunderstanding. The 
pargana figures give the revenue of Asir as 10.60 lakhs, which differs 
(by a fraction of a lakh) from the 10. 15 of the text as we have interpreted 
it. But the figures in the MSS. are rarely to be relied upon. Even 
Col. Jarrett himself, who translated Blochmann’s text, wrongly 
transcribed 3.25 lakhs for Damri West in Dandes, when the text has 
3.62 lakhs (we omit thousands). Also, the pargana figures given in the 
text total up to 241 lakhs of tankas for the suba, nearly double that 
actually given in the text. „ 
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Of the sarkars unaccounted for, we may take first 
those which are omitted i*‘roin the list of dasturs. 

In Allahabad, there is Bhathkhora, and a glance at the 
Calcutta translation (vol. ii, p. 166) shows how little 
information could be given regarding this sarkar com- 
pared wdth those where the zahti system was in force ; 
the mahals are not even named, and nothing is said 
about area. 

In Malwa, there is Garha (wrongly shown as Kanauj 
on p. 199, vol. ii, of the Calcutta translation). The 
parganas are here detailed, but there are no area figures, 
and with one exception the revenues are in even thousands 
(a fact of which the significance wdll be noted later). In 
the text preceding these statistics (p. 456, 1. 1), Garha is 
described as onulk-i j itdagana — a separate state, or estate, 
according to the rendering adopted of this somewhat 
ambiguous word. 

In Ajmir, Sirohi and Bikanir have no da»turs. In 
Sirohi there are no area figures, while in Bikanir even 
the revenue is given in gross, the pargana figures being 
apparently not available. 

In Delhi there is Kumaun. In five of the twenty-one 
parganas the revenue was oid musha khkh as, that is, there 
was no effective administration ; the rest pay round sums, 
and there are no other details. 

With these we may class the anomafous sarkars in the 
subas of Bihar and Gujarat, which were largely, though 
not entirely, zabti, but which are not included in the list 
of dasturs. In Bihar, there is sarkar Mungir (Monghyr), 
distinguished by having nx> area figures. In Gujarat, 
there is sarkar Sorath, where also there are no area 
figures, and where we are told only that the revenue was 
in cash (naqdi, p. 493, 1. 8). 

There are also some sarkars in suba Kabul, of which 
the revenue system is not specified. 

, Regarding all these sarkars, we can only say with 
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certainty that the system in force was not zahli, while 
we may reasonably conjecture that it was not ghallaha!^,^. 
It may have been naaaqi, but it is possible that some of 
these areas did not yet fully recognize the revenue claims 
of Akbar’s Empire. It will be noticed that all these 
sarkars may be described as outliers with reference to 
the centres of administration : Mungir, for instance, was 
a disturbed frontier until the final subjugation of Bengal : 
and we need not be surprised that their revenue arrange- 
ments should differ from those of more thorough!}^ settled 
countries. 

Lastly, there are many anomalous parganas or mahals 
included in the various subas. To begin with, there 
are fourteen cases where the words az qardr-i naqdi 
appear in the statistics : seven of these are in suba 
Ajmir, two each in Agra, Malwa, and Gujarat, and one in 
Lahore. In none of them are area figures given, and they 
thus stand on a different footing from the other mahals 
in the sarkars in which they are included, and which 
were under the zahti system. The expression qardr-i 
naqdi is not explained in the text : if we may assume 
that it means what the words suggest, and that these 
mahals w^ere held on agreements settled in cash, we 
have indications of what we should now call a zamindari 
system of assessment, these mahals being held on fixed 
payments instead of contributing varying amounts made 
up of the sums assessed seasonally on individual culti- 
vators. It is quite possible, but we are not entitled on 
the existing data to say that the term az qardr-i naqdi 
is merely a variant for nasaqi. 

Apart from these fourteen cases, obviously exceptional, 
there are indications in the statistics of assessments being 
m^de on the mahal and not on the individual cultivator. 
These indications arise (a) from the revenue being given 
in round figures, and (b) from the absence of area figures. 
Allowance must be made for the fact that the statistics 
JKAS. 1918 . ^ 
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have been corrupted in copying, and too much weight 
cannot be placed on individual entries, but the figures 
are still suggestive, and their suggestions may become 
probabilities in the light of facts drawn from other 
sources. 

The prevalence of round figures in such records has 
attracted the notice of some previous students. Irvine, 
for instance (Storia do Mogor, ii, 413), uses them to 
inculcate caution in handling the various statistical* 
accounts of the Moghul Empire, and it is at any rate 
certain that they cannot be merely ignored. In the zabt, 
the assessment rates, stated in dams and jitala, were not 
calculated to give round figures in the assessment of 
individual cultivators. Nor was any attempt made to 
round the totals : in Bihar the revenue of three sarkars 
and of the whole suba is given to half a dam, and 
throughout most of the tables round totals are exceedingly 
rare. It follows from the theory of probabilities that in 
the totals of items not individually rounded, a run of 
three ciphers will occur about once in 1,000 times, and 
when we find even thousands, and a fortiori even lakhs, 
recurring time after time, it becomes highly probable 
that the revenue was assessed on some method adapted 
to give this result, and not on the regular zabti system. 

Without attempting a detailed analysis from this point 
of view of the figures of all the parganas in the Empire, 
we will give a few illustrations drawn from a part of 
the country with which we are familiar. 

In sarkar Ilahabas (that is, Allahabad, vol. ii, p. 161 of 
the translation), eight of the eleven parganas have areas 
given. Khairagarh, with a stone fort on a hill, has no 
area given, and pays a round revenue of four lakhs: we 
may conjecture that there was a zamindar paying a Idmp 
sum to be left in possession of his fort and its surroundings. 
Kantit, too, has a stone fort, and no area figures; its 
revenue is not round. There may have been a zamindar 
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here, too, but the suggestion is not so strong as in the 
case of Khairagarh. 

Jalalabad has no area; the revenue is not round, and 
there is some confusion about the parganas git)uped 
under the name. Here, too, there is a suggestion, but 
not a strong case. In the same suba it will be noticed 
that there is no round revenue in the sarkars of Benares, 
Jaunpur, and Manikpur, where all parganas have areas. 
In sarkar Kalinjar, there is one pargana, Ajaigarh, 
without area: it pays two lakhs, there is a fort on 
a hill, and the presence of a zarnindar is suggested. 
This case may be contrasted with the figures for f-.uch 
a sarkar as Kol (Aligarh) in suba Agra. Kol is zahti 
throughout; all areas are recorded, and no mahal has 
a revenue in even thousands, or even hundreds, of dams. 
The most striking instance of round revenues is in sarkar 
Garha of Malwa, to which allusion has already been 
made : twenty-eight entries out of twenty-nine are even 
thousands, and it is obviously impossible that ryotwai'i 
assessment could yield this result without intentional 
adjustment of tlie figures. 

The detailed statistics of other parts of the Empire 
would doubtless suggest the existence of other cases of 
abnormal assessments to students familiar with the 
topograpliy and local conditions, but we liave said 
enough to illustrate the point that the revenue system 
was not necessarily uniform throughout a suba or sarkar ; 
we may say that Lahore w^as a zahti suba, but the 
statement does not imply that the zahti procedure was 
carried out in every mahal. Local conditions might 
make it preferable to arrange with the zamindars, 
using that word in the wide sense which it bore at 
the time, and the Ain would not necessarily mention 
these arrangements, though their existence may be 
suggested by a careful study of tlie statistics. Of the 
nature of these arrangements we have no knowledge. 
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It is tempting to class them as nasaq, but we know too 
little of nasaq to do this, with certainty. 

Current manuals lay stress on the absence of the 
contract system under Akbar s administration, and they 
are so far justified that the system is not, so far as we 
have ^ound, mentioned in the Am. Silence is not, how- 

t 

ever, necessarily conclusive in this matter: it is possible 
that contracts Were given from time to time, but that 
Ak-bar made no regulations regarding them, and it is 
with his regulations that tlie Ain is concerned. The 
existence of contracts would be a welcome aid in ex- 
plaining the constant discrepancies between totals and 
items in the statistics, but various other explanations 
are available, and we cannot infer contracts from the 
discrepancies in question. 

XIII. Summary of the Provincial Revenue 
Arrangements 

We can now indicate the revenue arrangements in 
force in each suba at tlie period to which the statistics 
in the Ain relate. 

Bengal. — The assessment was nasnqi 

Bihar . — Out of 199 parganas, 138 were assessed on 
the zahti system. The remaining sixty-one (comprising, 
the sarkar of Mungir, fourteen parganas in sarkar Bihar, 
and smaller numbers in most of the remaining sarkars) 
were held on some different tenure, of which the nature 
is not stated, but which may be conjectured to have been 
nasaq. 

Allahabad . — Out of 177 parganas, 131 were assessed 
on the zabti system. The remaining forty-six parganas 
are stated to be naqdi, and no area figures are given for 
them : it is probable that the revenue was paid through 
zamindars. They comprise the sarkar of BhathWhora 
and a few pther parganas, mostly lying towards the hills 
south of the Ganges. 
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Oudh, — The zahti system prevailed throughout tliis 
suba, but a few parganas in Gorakjipur may have paid 
through zarnindars. 

Agra. — The zahti system of assessment was the, rule, 
and it was apparently universal in the sarkars situated in 
the dudh, but subject to exceptions south of the Jumna. 
Two parganas are shown in the text as held az qardr-i 
naqdij but these words do not occur Jn all the MSS., 
and cannot be relied on. Area figures are wanting for 
a few parganas in Kalpi, Irij, and Bayanwan ; the 
omissions may be accidental, or they may indicate that 
these parganas were held by zamindars. 

Malwa. — The zabti system of assessment was the rule, 
but it was subject to important exceptions. It had not 
been applied to sarkar Garha, the revenue of which was 
most probably paid by zamindars : the entire absence of 
area figures for sarkfir Marosor suggests that it had not 
been effectively introduced there; and zamindars may 
have paid in this sarkar as vrell as in certain parganas 
in Raisin, Chanderi, Mando, Hindia, and Gagron, for 
which also area figures are wanting. Two of the parganas 
ill Gagron are stated to have been held az qardr-i naqdi. 
The record of sarkar Chanderi is suspicious: areas are 
given for all parganas except one, but the revenue of 
nineteen out of thirty-nine is given in even thousands, 
and cannot possibly be the result of assessment on the 
ordinary zabti system. The exact significance is doubtful, 
but it may be conjectured that the zahti system had been 
tried, and then superseded by some other arrangement. 

Khandesh (Dandes). — We know only that the old 
system was continued under Akbar : we do not know 
what the system was. 

*Berar. — The assessment on the cultivators was in 
gen*eral nasaqi, but the revenue had been enhanced from 
time to time (text, p. 478, 1. 21), and apparently these 
enhancements had been made in such a way as to 
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give round figures for the sums due from the 
parganas. Some parts of the suba were clearly held 
by zamindars ; they are referred to in the text as existing 
in sarkars Kherla (p. 477, 1. 4), Narnala (p. 477, 1. 9), 
Kalam (p. 477, 1. 15), Basim (p. 477, 1. 19), Mahor (p.477, 
I. 22), etc. Manikdriig fort is described as “ not yet 
brought under administration'' (ba ‘ami myamadah, 
p. 477,1. 25). No revenue is entered for certain parganas 
of Kherla and Kalam ; the former were in the possession 
of various zamindars, while tlie latter were included in 
Chanda, for which we are told (p. 478, 1. 25) that 
“jama-i o na rasidah ". This probably means that the 
revenue -roll had not been received, and we are left to 
conjecture the cause of its non-arrival. The number of 
sarkars is given as sixteen, but particulars are entered 
for thirteen only. On the whole, it appears that large 
portions of the suba were administered through the 
zamindars, whose administration was not uniformly 
effective. The revenue was apparently realized in Berari 
tankas (each equal to 1 0 dams of the Empire), but accounts 
were kept in dams, not in tankas as in Oandes. 

Qujarat was not a Ijomogeneous suba, as we have 
already seen. The port dues are included in the statistics, 
but are shown in mahmridis and are thus separate from 
the land revenue. Judging from the detailed statistics, 
paiiiidish, which we take as an indication of the zabti 
system, had been carried out in all sarkars except Soratli 
(Kathiawar), but not throughout all pai*ganas ; there are 
“ unmeasured " parganas in sarkars Ahmadabad and 
Pattan, and one of these (Idar in Ahmadabad) is dis- 
tinguished as held az (jardr-i nasaq. Elsewhere (text, 
p. 486, 1. 18), we have mention of the Chief of Idar. 
Two parganas were held az qardr~i naqdi. Jhalaw'ar 
was classed as a pargana, but had a chief (p. 487, 1. 1). 
Sorath is described under the various tribes in possession. 
Kachchh and Nawanagar are noted as separate states (an 
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ambiguous word). Gujarat itself was definitely adminis- 
tered, though some of the seaports had, “through the 
carelessness of ministers and frontier officers,” passed 
into the possession of the Franks (p. 488, 1. 4),, and 
there were some zamindars : Kathiawar was held by 
tribes liable to tribute, and to tiie north and west there 
were “separate states”, reaching to the limits of Sind or 
Tatta, on the west, and Ajmir, on the north. 

Ajmir also was heterogeneous. Of the seven sarkars, 
three may perliaps be classed as zamindari : these are 
Bikaner, where the text gives only the names of the 
constituent parganas, and Sirohi and Jodhpur, where 
no areas are recorded and the revenue is stated in 
round figures for all parganas except one. Of the 
remaining four, Ajmir and Nagor appear to have been 
assessed mainly on the zahti system, while in Chitor 
and Ranthambhor a larger proportion of the parganas 
probably paid through chiefs or zamindars, and a few are 
d<^finitely stated to be held on cash agreements (as; qardr-i 
naqdi). 

Delhi. — The plains area was ' assessed on the zahti 
system, and there are few traces of zamindars' possession : 
there may have been zamindars in Amroha and a few 
other parganas of sarkar Sambhal, and in a few parganas 
of Hisar. The hill-tract, sarkar Kumaun, was assessed 
on some other system. 

Lahore. — The zahti system of assessment prevailed in 
the four dudhs into which the suba was divided. The 
outlying parganas (described as Birun-i Panjnad) have 
no record of areas and probably paid under some other 
system. In the dudhs the proportion of parganas paying 
revenue in round figures is abnormally high, and suggests 
thsft considerable areas may have been administered 
through zamindars. One pargana (Darband in Sind- 
Sagar) is exceptionally shown as held on a cash-contract 
{az qardr-i nadqi). 
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MvZtan . — This suba (excluding Tatta) is described as 
completely zahiiy and the statistics contain very few 
suggestions of administration through zamindars. 

Tatta . — This sarkar, or group of sarkars, paid revenue 
by division of crops, and no other tenures are indicated. 

Kabul . — The revenue arrangements are described for 
three sarkars, Kashmir, Kandahar, and Kabul : the 
remainder appear to have been occupied by tribesmen, 
whose subjection was the chief interest of the administra- 
tion. Kashmir is described as “ nisfi [or nasaqi] ghalla 
bakhsh with miscellaneous revenue (sdir jihdt) paid 
in cash. This wo take to mean that no ateas were 
measured, but the revenue was taken by division of 
crops. The payments were expressed in so much weight 
of produce and so much cash, but the basis in either 
case was a share in the produce. Theoretically, the 
traditional one-third had been the rule, but in practice 
two-thirds had been exacted. Akbar fixed a .standard 
of one-half and abolished some cesses. The standard of 
weight for revenue in kind was the kharwar ( = 3 man 
8 ser of Akbar), of which the conversion value was 
taken in Qazi Ali s assessment approximately at 29 dams 
in money. The cash amounts were expressed in cash 
kharwars, which were fixed at 13/^ Akbari dams. 
Thus for every mahal we have the revenue recorded as 
so many produce kharwars and so many cash kharwars, 
but there are, besides, miscellaneous dues, as in the south- 
eastern parganas.^ The two kinds of kharwars, of course, 
represent different cash values, and do not add together. 

In Kandahar, the system ^ was complicated. A dis- 
tinction was drawn between cereals, grapes, green crops 
(including rice, fruit and vegetables) and other crops, 

^ Col, Jarrett’s translation of “forty horse loads” for the Peirsian 
“40 afljo.” may be a mistake for “forty horses”, in mahal Banihal. 
Cf. the sheep and the Bilochi horses delivered as part of the revenue 
of the sarkar of Kandahar. 
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while ihere is a cross-division according to topography. 
A modified form of the zabti system was in force : the 
rates varied not by locality (as in ordinary zabti, 
areas) but according to the class of cultivation ,(best, 
between best and medium, medium, etc., seven grades in 
all); but crop division was authorized as an alternative, 
as has already been explained. 

Lastly, in Kabul it may be inferred that the old 
revenue system remained in force with alterations, due 
on the one hand to remission of some imposts, and on 
the other to inclusion of others not previously brought to 
account. 44The system itself is not described in the Alv. 

XIV. Concluding Remarks 

In conclusion, we may ofier a general estimate of the 
revenue administration dealt with in the Ain, The 
administrative ideal is to be found in the regulation or 
zahii system, under which individual cultivators were 
in direct relations with the revenue officers, while the 
functions of these officers were so fixed as to facilitate 
superior control. The demand for a season was not — as 
in the indigenous system of crop division — an uncertain 
figure ascertainable only when the crops were ripe ; it 
was known (approximately, or accurately, according to 
the theory adopted) as soon as the statements showing 
the areas of the growing crops were available. Its 
I)ractical success depended on two main considerations. 
One of these, the possibility of preparing th(‘ crop 
statements in time, is obviously a question of efficient 
local administi*ation ; the other, the reasonableness of 
the rates adopted, is outside the scope of this paper. 
Assuming a tolerably efficient administration, and rates 
redsonably adapted to local agricultural conditions, the 
system contained the elements of success. 

This system, vf e gather, was pushed as far as it would go. 
We find it prevalent (but not universal) in the heart of the 
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Empire, the plains of northern India from Sind to Bihar ; 
we find it also less fully ^established to the southward, in 
Malwa, Ajinir, and Gujarat. Its extension was, however, 
conditioned by facts. When new provinces were added to 
the Empire, the regulation system was not introduced as 
a matter of course and independently of local conditions : 
in Bengal, Berar, Khandesh, Tatta, and parts of Kabul, 
which, taken together, make up a very substantial portion 
of the Empire, the earlier systems were maintained, while 
more summary methods were adopted in the case of 
smaller areas where conditions were (we may assume) 
unfavourable to the success of the regulation system. It 
is in accordance with the design of Abul Fazl’s work 
that we should be told very little about these alternatives, 
•wliich were not invented or modified under Akbars 
orders, and it is not possible to state the basis on which 
assessments under them were made, but it would probably 
be a serious error to assume that any approach to 
uniformity was attained or even sought. There are 
clear indications that local conditions were the governing 
factor, and we think it reasonable to suggest that if 
all the facts were available, we should find in addition 
to the regulation system a wide range of methods, 
varying from summary assessments on individual holdings, 
through assessments on larger areas, to sums fixed either 
by mandate or by treaty and representing what we 
should now call tribute rather than land revenue. 
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^‘JANG NAFUSKH** AND ‘‘THE RED THREAD DP 
HONOUR ” 

By LiEbT.-COLONEti A. C. YATE 

TT was in April of 1839 that Sir John Keanes army 
^ found its way up the Bolan Pass to Quetta. When 
Outram reached Shikarpur on March 2 of that year he 
found the heat at 104® in the shade. This is nothing to 
the 130° in tents and hospital sheds whicli Jacob and otliers 
record in 1840-1, but it is an earnest of what the Bolan 
Pass, with the heat radiating from the rocky slopes and 
cliffs, meant in April. 

Behind Keane’s army, which pushed on to Kandahar 
and Ghazni, predatory tribes closed in, cut oft* his convoys 
and cut up his Icdsids (messengers) as opportunity offered, 
the leading spirit being Bijar Khan Dumki. Military and 
political authorities in Upper Sindh, at their wits end 
how to deal with those mobile marauders, turned to 
young Jacob, then a gunner lieutenant, and commissioned 
him to take his pick of 150 British derelicts of Keanes 
army, left behind at Sakhar as “unfit for active service”. 
He trained forty-two of them and marched them out from 
Sakhar for Shikarpur on a midsummer night. When 
they reached Shikarpur after three short night marches, 
sixteen of the forty-two were dead. After that the cold 
weather was awaited. Eastwick, in his Dry Leaves frorn 
Young Egypt, has a story which found its counterpart in 
the Boer War, when the dispatch of a piano from the 
base to the front provoked tlie righteous British I ress to 
wrdth. The Bolan had witnessed the passage of a piano 
sixty years before. Eastwick says: “I had been 
requested to dispatch through tlie Bolan no warlike 
engine, nought else in short than one of Broadwood’s 
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best pianos. Its notes, we may suppose, were soon 
jangled and out of tune^. Perhaps at this hour it forms 
part of the household goods of some turbulent Kdkar or 
shaggy Baluch.’’ 

The country across which Keane’s and Willoughby’s 
columns moved to the invasion of Afghanistan in 1838-9, 
and in which the military operations from 1839 to 1845 
took place, is simply a flat arid plain, measuring roughly 
from Sakhar, the base of operations, to Piilaji, at the foot 
of tlie hills, 100 miles in breadth, and skirted on the north 
by a range of rugged and inhospitable mountains. That 
range is a tangle of rugged heights, stony river-beds, 
dangerous rifts, and perilous passes. If tlie Bolan and 
Harnai routes could speak, they would unfold strange 
tales. After Charles Napier liad conquered Sind, a 
division, with its headquarters at Sakhar and Shikarpur 
and outposts along the mountain base, held Upper Sind, 
a country which, be it plain or be it mountain, is 
abnormally hot, abnormally dry, and abnormally ill- 
adapted to the movement of troops. Add to this great 
dearth of water. 

The first nucleus of Jacob’s famous Irregular Sind 
Horse consisted of a detachment of the Poona Horse, 
placed under the command of an infantry officer named 
Lieutenant Walpole Clarke, a man of first-rate metal 
and mark, who accompanied Major Billamore during 
his demonstration in the Baluch Hills in the cold 
weather of 1839-40. In April, 1840, Captain Lewis 
Brown, with some 300 bayonets of the 5th Bombay 
N.I., and eighty sabres of the Sind Horse, under 
Walpole Clarke, was sent to occupy Kahan, the cliief 
town of the Harris. Brown marched by the Sartdf and 
Nafuskh Passes, met with some little opposition, occupied 
Kdhan, and then sent Clarke back with his eighty 
Sind horsemen and seventy rifles of the 5th to fetch up 
supplies. Further he sent eighty additional rifles under 
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a Subedar to see Clarke safe over tlie Nafuskh mountain 
and then return to Kahan. Th^ Subedar and his eighty 
never returned. As soon as they parted from Clarke the 
Harris in hundreds closed upon them and destroyed them 
to a man, and then, flushed witli success, followed up 
Walpole Clarke, found him halted at the bottom of 
the Sartaf Pass, and fell upon him in overwhelming 
numbers. They were sternly opposed by Clarke and liis 
party during several hours ; but ammunition failed the 
latter, the ground was such that horsemen were useless, and 
notwithstanding the most gallant resistance the detach- 
ment was overpowered by numbers, Lieut. Clarke killed, 
and nearly all the infantry destroyed. Lieut. Clarke s 
orderly. Sowar Kadurdad Khan, was killed with him, 
fighting on foot by his side. On June 20, 1840, the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay wrote to 
the Commandant of the Sind Irregular Horse, Lieut. 
Curtis, to express on behalf of the Hon. the Governor 
in Council his “sincere regret at the loss which the 
Service had sustained by the death of Lieut. Clarke, 
2nd in Command, a promising young officer who had 
distinguished himself by great gallantry This is the 
verdict which, as Sir Charles Napier bears witness, his 
Baluch foes also passed upon him. Sir Charles’ words are 
these ^ “ Honour, however, be to the memory of the noble 
soldier Clarke ! He fell with his men gallantly fighting. 
The Harris told me Clarke’s death was heroic j he slew 
seven of their warriors ere he fell, and they tied strings 
on his wrists : they do so on one wrist when a warrior dies 
bravely, but they tied them on both his. It is needless 

1 Lift of Sir G. J. Napier, by Sir Win. Napier, vol. iii, pp. 257, 315. 
Dr. Buist, Editor of the Bombay Times, in his Operations in Sindh and 
Afghanistan, 1839-41, published in 1843, with illustrations of the actions 
&t the Sartoff (May 16) and Nafoosk (Aug. 31) Passes in 1840, is one of 
the best authorities on that period. Dr. Buist says of Walpole Clarke . 
“He was the pride and ornament of his profession. To this day the 
Harris speak of his bravery, calling him * Barra Bahadoor’.” 
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to pile up corroborative evidence, though that could be 
done galore. SuflGice it^to quote young Alfred Williams, 
of the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers, who himself fell gallantly 
a few months later in Clibborns attempt to force the 
Nafuskh Pass and relieve Capt. Lewis Brown, beleaguered 
in Kd^han. Williams, in a letter to his mother, dated 
June 3, 1840, describes Clarke as one of the finest 
specimens of a man, whether in point of physique or 
morale, that he had ever met. " 

Charles Napier was a good judge of a man. He had 
proved himself a man in the Peninsula, in the Ionian 
Islands, in the Chartist riots, and in Sind. When he 
associated the name of Walpole Clarke with those of 
the sergeant and ten men of the Somersets, who are 
the theme of Sir Francis Doyle’s touching poem, he 
simply did justice to both. A period of nearly five years' 
separated the two events ; for it was not till early in March, 
1845, that Napier hemmed in Bijar Khan Dumki and 
other recalcitrant Balucli chiefs in Trukkee and made 
them submit. 

By March 4, 1845, Sir Charles Napier held Trukkee 
surrounded and had fixed the 5th for the attack on the 
southern entrance to it. The attack was averted by the 
timely surrender on the 4th of Bijar Khan Durnki and his 
brother chieftains of the Bugti, Jekrani, and other clans; 
but before intelligence of this could reach Captain Beatson 
at the northern entrance, the incident had occurred to 
which we owe Sir Francis Doyle’s Red Thread of 
Honour ”. 

Trukkee is off the beaten track and known to few. 
A picture of the southern entrance, painted in 1860 
by a Royal Academician named G. Jones, hangs in the 
United Service Club, and William Napier’s '' Adminis- 
tration of Scinde” furnishes three or four indifferent 
views of it. I have never seen Trukkee, but I know the 
countiy from Kelat and Nushki to Zhob and from the 
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Kozhak Pass to Nari Gorge and the Bolan as well as most 
men. The Cbappar Rit't as we^ found it in 1881, when 
we moved up to join Phayre for the relief of Kandahar, 
a rough track just passable for camels having been 
hurriedly made through its length of three or four miles, 
may suggest to us some of the difficulties with which 
fiir Charles Napier liad to contend. 

I give you, as nearly as possible in William Napiers 
words, the description of the event which became the theme 
of Sir Francis Doyle’s poem. When all the entrances to 
Trukkee had been secured, Sir Charles Napier '‘proceeded 
to arrange a plan to force a way in and fight the human 
hornets in their stony cells. Captain Beatson and Mir 
Ali Murad had ascertained at the northern entrance the 
formidable nature of the obstacles wdiich they would have 
to surmount. Having penetrated some little way they 
saw from a high point the hillmen moving with evident 
difficulty . from point to point over ground of infinite 
intricacy, offering defensive positions at every 1 00 yards, 
and spreading like a network over sixty square miles 
Beatson and the Mir had, as stated, carried their recon- 
naissance a short distance into this defile. From some error, 
a sergeant and sixteen (others say ten) privates of the 
13th Somerset Light Infantry got on the wrong side of 
a small chasm, and, in profound ignorance of what w^as 
awaiting them, steadily climbed a steep ascent, which 
was crowned by a breastwork behind which lay concealed 
seventy or eiglity Baluchis. The captain of the company 
from which the sergeant’s party liad got separated, 
seeing how strong were the enemy at the top of the 
rock, sigTialled to the sergeant to withdraw ; but the 
signals were misunderstood, and the ascent continued. 
At*the moment when the Somersets topped the crest the 
Baluchis closed on them. A fierce hand-to-hand fight 
ensued, which ended, as might be expected, in the death 
of all the Somersets, but not until seventeen Baluchis and 
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their leader had bitten the dust. William Napier refers 
to these Somerset men as “the veterans of Sale and 
Dennie and well I remember how Chaplain-General 
Gleig speaks of the fine condition and experience of these 
men in the fourth year of the First Afghan War. His 
words were, “ They were as good on a hill-side as 
any Afghan.” (The passing thouglit suggests itself 
to me that our New Army is also in its fourth 
year, and that there is nothing in the way of a trench 
or a “ pill-box ” to which they are not equal.) William 
Napier concludes his story in these words : “ Amongst 
the hillmen, when a warrior dies with noted bravery, 
a red or green string is tied round the wrist of 
the corpse, the red being of most honour. Here, they 
tied a red string on both wrists. They had done 
the same before to the heroic Clarke, whose personal 
prowess and intrepidity had been remarkable.” Those 
who would read Sir Francis Doyle’s poem will find it in 
War Songs (Clarendon Press, 1908), or in Doyle’s own 
Poems. It is not as universally known as “The Private 
of the Bufts ”. I shall only quote here the last two verses, 
and I quote them as much as a tribute to their fine old 
general, Charles Napier, as to the men themselves : — 

And when we found their bodies, 

Left bleaching in the wind, 

Around Both wrists in glory, 

The crimson thread was twined. 

Then Napier’s knightly heart, touched to the core, 
Rang like an echo to that knightly deed. 

He bade its memory live 'for evermore, 

That those who run may read. 

Unanimous as is the verdict of all, from the head of 
the Government to the young ensign, on the sterling — 

^ Sir Robert Sale and Colonel Dennie, of the Somerset Light Infantry, 
were pillars of the defence of Jaldlabad in 1842. Dennie lost his life 
there. 
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super-sterling would be the word of to-day — qualities of 
Walpole Clarke, his name is connected with the “ Red 
Thread on the testimony of the same “ knightly heart ; 
and it is the death of Clarke and the annihilation of bis 
detachment that lead up to the incidents which are sung 
and celebrated in the Baluch ballad of Jang Nafuskh. 
Among those whose pens have handed down to us the 
history of the events which group themselves around that 
stubborn fight, E. B. Eastwick, then a young political 
who rose in 1863 to be Charg6 d’Affaires at Teheran; 
young Alfred Williams (brother seemingly of Professor 
Monier Williams), who fell in the fight; and Ensign 
Edward Fanning, who survived it, are the three on wdiose 
narratives I have most relied. The record left by these 
two young subalterns is contained in private letters, 
addressed by the first to his mother and by the second to 
his father. Dr. Buist, the then Editor of the Bombay 
Timss, in. his Operations in Scinde and Afghanistan, 
ISSS-il, has compiled at second-hand a most useful 
account of these events, but for our purpose I like the 
evidence of the men on the spot, coupled with that of 
the Journal of Captain Lewis Brown, who for his resolute 
tenure of Kahan, the Marri chief-town, from May to 
September, 1840, was afterwards always known as 
"Kalian Brown”. 

In August, 1840, the Head-quarters of the Upper Sind 
command were at Sukkur on the Indus. I can well 
imagine that the intensity of the heat in the tract lying 
between Sukkur and Shikarpur and the foot of the arduous 
Sartdf and Nafuskh Passes leading up to Kahan made the 
General in command hesitate to undertake at once the relief 
of Captain Lewis Brown and his small detachment of some 
200*bayonets of the 5th Bombay Light Infantry. It was 
not till August 12, three months after Clarke's death, 
that Eastwick saw " Major Clibborn’s force, consisting of 
400 of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers, 250 Irregular Horse, 
JBAS. 1918. 4 
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the Light Company of the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers, and 
some artillery (viz. three guns), passing through Shikarpur 
en route for K^han”. Eastwick had heard that it had 
been proposed to send two companies of Europeans with 
them and a whole wing of the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers. 
‘'You had better take them,” he said to Clibborn as they 
stood together on the steps of the Agency, “I am sure 
you will have hard fighting.** 

Eastwick noted among the officers of the Grenadiers 
“ an Irishman of gigantic stature, 6 ft. 5 in. high, and of 
Herculean proportions**.^ A few weeks later Eastwick 
writes : “ The sun’s heat, even then — the end of August 
— was so great that several men died of sunstroke, among 
them the gigantic officer of Grenadiers. The charge of 
bringing up the rear-guard had fallen to him. So craggy 
was the road that the last gun was not up at the halting- 
place till 3 p.m. That day’s work killed the strong man. 
The feeble survived, while he whose arm — like that of 
Front de Bcjeuf — could have stricken down a bull, was, in 
an instant — dead, without a sign to show where death 
had smitten him.” 

Three weeks after the talk on the Agency steps at 
Shikarpur, Eastwick was in camp on September 1, 1840, 
at Jani-dera, a few miles from the spot upon which rose 
later the cantonment of Jacobabad. His Munshi came 
to him with a grave face and told him that the day before 
(August 31) the sound of guns had been heard all day, 
and that rumour had it that Major Clibborn had been 
defeated. Eastwick poohpoohed the idea either of cannon 
being heard a hundred miles ofi’ or of news travelling 
so fast. 

Mr. Eastwick, at second-hand, gives a graphic account 
of the Jang Nafuskh, the theme of the really interesting 
Baluch ballad which Mr. Longworth Dames has most 

^ I have identified this officer as one bearing the not inappropriate 
name of Captain Heighington of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers. 
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kindly translated for us. I turn here, however, to the letter- 
written by Ensi»:n Edward Fanning of the Ist Grenadiers, 
a participator in and eye-witness of tlie battle, to his 
father on September 25, 1840, after the return of Clibbori! s 
force to Siikkur. I shall only quote what is needed to 
put before you clearly and graphically the very difficult 
task set before Major Clibborn. Assistant-Surgeon Kirk, 
who at Nafuskh proved himself at once a doctor, a com- 
batant, and an ai*tist, has left us two drawings depicting 
the scenes I try to describe. 

Ensign Fanning says : “ After making six niarches from 
Poolagee^ unmolested, we arrived at the foot of a 
ti-einendous mountain called Surtoof, the place where 
poor Clarke’s party were cut up. Over this mountain 
there was a pass about a mile in length, of sheet rock, 
and up this we were to bring guns and 1,100 camels. At 
2 o’clock a.m. on the morning of the 30th August we 
commenced the ascent of this mountain pass, and, by the 
incessant exertions of the sepoys, the guns and convoys 
were dragged and conveyed to the halting ground on the 
top by 6 p.m,, through a burning sun. There was no 
water whatever here.” It was on this day’s march 
apparently that Eastwick’a gigantic Irishman succumbed. 
He was in charge of the rear-guard, a duty which, as 
soldiers know, means long hours and heavy work. The 
night of the 30th was not one of rest. The Baluchi 
snipers gave them no peace. At 8 a.m. on the 31st they 
started for the Nafuskh Pass, over which the road to 
Kalian led. Arrived at the foot of the pass, the heiglits 
of which were crowned by thousands of the enemy,” the 
guns were placed in position to enfilade the summit, and 
from 10 to 1 p.m. they waited, without water and under 
an bverpowering sun, for the advent of the rear-guard. 
At 2 p.m. the attack commenced. Captain Raitt leading 

^ Poolagee is about 60 miles north ol JacobabaJ, and Kahan is some 
30 miles as the crow flies from Poolagee. 
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the storming party of two companies, covered by the 
fire of two companies oommanded by Ensign Fanning. 

While I was forming my men,'* says Fanning, we 
were fearfully knocked over by the enemy’s musketry.” 
Raitt’s storming party’s ascent was blocked by breast- 
works of stones topped with thorns. Over these they 
climbed, young Alfred Williams being shot through the 
heart while so doing. Raitt shortly afterwards was 
shot through the thigh. He turned to Franklin and 
said, ‘‘ I am shot : lead my company while I bind up 
my w’ound.” He was soon again at the head of the 
attack. The breastworks were all surmounted, the men 
were preparing to charge, when a dense mass of tlie 
enemy rose from behind the crest of the mountain and 
completely overwhelmed the storming party with showers 
of stones and with musketry, while others fell on with 
their sabres. Raitt, Moore, and Franklin hei*e lost theii* 
lives. All our troops now fell back on the guns and 
colours, and only just in time. The word “rallying square 
round the guns” was immediately given. The square 
was formed and the hard fighting commenced. “ The 
Marris were on all sides, dashing large stones into the 
square, and many closing and fighting sword to bayonet. 
Our wounded and dying were all inside the square, mad 
with thirst. We fought in this way for twenty minutes, 
making a complete circle of dead men about five yards 
from our bayonets. Our ammunition was now nearly 
expended, not above four rounds left in each man’s pouch. 
However, the fire on our side was so heavy and our 
volleys of grape-shot beautifully directed by Captain 
Stamford, of the Artillery, blowing them away from the 
muzzle of the gun, killing thirty in one round, had 
such an efiect upon them that they all made for the hill 
again. All the camel-men and palanquin -bearers had 
absconded, so we were perfectly helpless.” I draw a veil 
over the grievous scene, amid dead, dying, and wounded, 
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all without water and parched with thirst, which Ensign 
Fanning describes as continuing after the Harris had 
been beaten o^*. 

As far as I can judge, no more genuine testimony to tjie 
conduct of Clibborn and his little force exists than tliat 
of the enemy themselves, who, while they foiled the 
British effort to lelieve Kalian, could not penetrate their 
rallying square, and finally withdrew heavily prnishcd 
and defeated to their hills. 

A word or two now" as to the discovery of the Baluch 
ballad, for which I am indebted to Mr. Denys Bray, I.C.S., 
and to E. A. C. Rai Bahadur Diw^an uamiat Rai, to whom 
Mr. Bray passed on my letter suggesting that a search for 
the ballad should be made. Nearly two years have 
elapsed since I first tliought of inquiring whether such 
a Viallad did or did not exist. 

I will give you Diw’an Jamiat Rai’s account. I have 
made enquiries from the Harris in K^ian, and the result 
is that a war-ballad, knowui as the ' Shah* Mari wui 
Angrez’, exists in the Baluchi language. It contains 
about 1,000 verses, out of which about 100 were written 
in Persian character and sent to me. The ballad is said 
to have been composed about seventy-five years ago 
(immediately after the war), by Gidu Domb( = a minstrel) 
of Kalian (now dead), and most of it is now remembered 
by heart by his grandson Atu Dumb, also of Kalian. Mir 
Murad Bakhsh Khan Ghazani took dowui for me from 
Atu about 100 verses. These verses mention Nafuskh and 
Sartaf as the scene of the fight, and names of several 
Maris who took pa:’t in it are mentioned, as well as of 
a couple of Kahiris and some Bugtis. It mentions that 
‘Moore Sahib' w"as killed in the fight by Kabur (or 
Kahur) Khan Ghazani Mari. I am told that the complete 
ballad mentions some other European ofliicers also who 
were present at the fight. A brief account of this fight 
is given at pp. 276-7 of the Sibi District Gazetteer, but 
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the names of the four British officers killed in the fight are 
not given. If necessary I will get the complete poem in 
Persian character some time, but even to transliterate it 
would take considerable time.*’ 

We can hardly appreciate too highly the pains thus 
taken by a hard-worked official to rescue from oblivion 
a ballad describing an incident and a scene which reflects 
honour on the gallantry alike of Briton and Baluch. 
You have heard what Ensign Fanning wrote. Of sterner 
and stubborner fighting we do not often read. With the 
Baluch rested the advantage of food, water, and coming 
fresh to the fight. At 10 p.m. on August 31 Clibborn’s 
force, bearing up bravely against thirst and exhaustion, 
started on its march back to Pulaji. It was not seriously 
molested. The Baluchis had had enough. 

In forwarding to me his translation of the ballad on 
June 8, 1917, Mr. Dames accompanied it by remarks 
which must be placed on record as elucidating what few 
of us understand. “ Like all ballads of this sort,” he 
writes, it is rhapsodical, and gives no connected narrative, 
but I think certain points can be gathered from it, viz., 
that on the commencement of the Afghan campaign, when 
the British force passed through Multan and the 
Bahawalpur country without opposition, the Baloch tribes 
along the Indus took fright, and hastened to submit, 
while the more independent tribes took refuge in the 
liills. The Kahirls are especially stigmatised, and some 
of the Bugtis (the latter being hereditary enemies of the 
Marris). Some of the Marris, too, seem to have hung 
back, and are abused accordingly. There is no mention 
of Kahan, nor of Brown. The behaviour of the troops 
on our side at the Nafuskh fight seems to have won the 
admiration of the Baloches ; Loch and Moore are 
mentioned by name ; and the steadiness of the Sepoys 
as if on parade seems to have made a great impression.” 

When the Court of Directors wrote on June 2, 1841, 
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to the Governor of Bombay, after perusing with the 
greatest interest Major Clibboru’s narrative/’ — this 
narrative has impressed us with •sentiments of the highest 
admiration of the intrepid, collected, and soldier-like 
conduct of Major Clibborn, of the persevering gallantry 
of the officers under his command, of tlie patience, 
fortitude, and bravery of the Native officers and men,” — 
they little thought that a more or less barbarian Baluch 
bard was sitting down in Kalian and singing in his 
unsophisticated but earnest poetry the very same thoughts 
that inspired their warmly-worded dispatch. It matters 
little, poetry or prose when both tell a tale of honour. 
Lieut. Loch, of the 1st Cavalry, was not killed, as the 
ballad says. He is returned as “ severely wounded 
As we have seen, Raitt, Moore, Williams, and Franklin 
fell ill action, and Heighiiigton succumbed to heat and 
exhaustion. 

Sir Charles Napier pays high tribute to the chivalry 
of the Baluch. John Jacob saw in hini^ no single virtue. 
The warriors who fight desperately and foil their foe, 
and then sing his praises to themselves, and finally loyally 
keep their word, when their enemy marches out of 
Kalian under their safe-conduct with all the honours of 
war, those men ar^ chivalrous. I have already mentioned 
the fine work that Napier’s two Baluch battalions and 
Jacob’s one have done in the present War, and Colonel 
C. H. U. Price told me that the real Baluch contingent 
in those battalions had acquitted themselves excellently 
in East Africa. 

Captain Lewis Brown, who was shut up in Kahan 
(he had been there about four months) while Major 
Clibborn fought at Nafuskh, w'rote late on the night of 
*‘3*lst August, 1840. A day of great and almost over- 
pow*ering excitement. About sunrise saw collected on the 
very top of the pass (3 or 4 miles from Kalian fort) about 
2,000 Baluchis and others in all directions. 2 p.m. Saw 
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the shrapnel bursting in the middle of the Baluchis with 
beautiful effect. 8 p.m. Heavy firing of guns and 
musketry for ten minutes, when all was silent for the 
rest of the night. I should be very sorry to pass many 
days of my life thus.” 

'' Kahan Brown ” earned golden opinions by his resolute 
defence against the Harris of their own capital. At last, 
as I said before, the Harris let him march out with all 
the honours of war. 

Jang Nafuskh 

1. KhanM ^ malim o yarah 

2. Khudai kissavo khanin 

3. Thashi clio Sabharoii zwarari 

4. Ball! cho khen mangaran 

5. Havale hanchoshen bitha 

6. Yazid jabe kharo bitha 

7. Watan dan Kalkatta ziUia 

8. Amar zb a kbawanda bitha 

9. Sbainoda ki rawan bitha 

10. Dehan Multan nam jwaneh 

11. Sawa lakh niomane man eh 

12. Musalman zadgi nam eh 

13. Naith bandaghah cbara 

14. Hukam bitha zba Sattara 

15. Wilayat gipta zor kara 

16. Azha Dadopotran danga 

17. Sbainoda gwastha be-janga 

18. Giyaven K^bulo Kandabar 

19. Jafcho deha kutha-i andrhar.® 

20. Chihdr kund,chalitba»i kirwar 

21. Agar Sind ha buna mireh 

22. Baloch ding bar zireh 

23. Nisban dem dathagto dira 

24. Saloine kbayeh cho sira. 

^ Khandn is here substituted for Khia. 

* Read andhdr for andrhdr. 
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25. Diyane zar ambira 

26. Baloclian e hawal biUia 

27. Phara janga bag^ia bitha 

28. Da^ya dan Bakhar Sakkhar. 

29. Balochi trto kutlien yaksar 

30. Mazarie jathen takkar 

31. Marie nishia ma khoba 

32. Baloche bitha gon droha. 

33. Jano khashi asban khoba 

34. Phithai ma pbiruka deba 

35. Nawab gon Abdulla Sheba 
30. Phadhi randa sbutben kafar 

37. Yazida ya Ali sberbar ! 

38. Maran ya Ali darbar ! 

39. Nigosbac Bugti khobae 

40. Mana slifin tba bunfi drobe 

41. Hainan maldi o bainan gatta 

42. Hazar bar bakiman jbatia 

43. Hainan '^Purki alathan 

44. Gon barainen tbo naukri zara 

45. Balocbi gar kutho barA 

46. Shuma sahe kiitha piyara 

47. Kalat gon laib Sardara 

48. Burlba Turkan azba bazara, 

49. Kutha ma lerai bara 

50. Burtban dan Kalkatta sbabra 

51. Sara wan geheii mardaii 

52. Bure be-akuli dardfui 

53. Baraen tbo watbi Miri 

54. Jibi^n azb sbwa sbutha giri 

55 . Geben na drob taran bitba 

56. Pa zara dem slab biUia 

57. Gusbaii pa'Mir Hassan K liana. 

58. Sakbieii suriben dana 

59. Dean patte dillo jami 

60. Mawi ambra gon esliia 
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61. Yahudto be nimoshia 

62. Khuda barthi khalasia. 

63. Sushi cho dar asia. 

64. Khuda am in khane gal ah. 

65. Pliilang sliaha kutlia thalari. 

66. Guzi zha khandaghi gatta 

67. Kalata atka yak satta. 

68. Girethi surehen wattaii, 

69. Miren goii atkeglien inattah. 

70. Sara Shado phe khapta. 

71. Miragha sher-nar rapta. 

72. Jatha galah o dar khapta. 

73. Murido ina haman phahra. 

74. Hadhen Sobdar man kapta 

76. Girethi Kaheman ghazf 

76. Khurian telathai tazi 

77. Miragh pa jang daul bazi. 

78. Dale! sanj klian hazaria 

79. Khudai Ijil tariii 

80. Wa^a da sob Sana. 

81. Salah Din Muhaminada artha. 

82. Yazid shirre ki phadh atka 

83. Mana pir dar-mian atka. 

84. Hazar dhak man atka 

85. Zarura Kalkatta saritha. 

86. Phadha sharmindgha garth a. 

87. Salaha Dost Ali Miren. 

88. Bahadur o sutam-ziren 

89. Gehen Kharan aghain-giren. 

90. Hasal Khan Manrayani 

91. Jawab-gir badshahani 

92. Gushi Gainan muhadai. 

93. Turnana Han saddai 

94. Dal el Rahmatdn jai. 

95. Biyae jang dawai. 

96. Nafuskh khandaghe drahi. 
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97. Raden topan tawar bitha 

98. Hazaran mar-mar bitha ^ 

i) — 

99. Muzh o daz o gwar bitha 

100. Shaf o siahen talmr bitha 

101. Gehto mard baz gon bitha 
]02. Hudhai kudrate ditha 

103. Laghor- gal chap-rast bitha 

1 04. Phadan Jakhan baghai a. 

105. Khanaii sail Tainal a. 

106. Sliahidan iiiyadh gon hiran. 

107. Sara Loch Sahiba mohren. 

108. Murtlio cho thangavah sohren. 

109. Ni Sipaliia sipat jwanen. 

110. Kawaizo do maidane. 

111. Wathi iamburo ihaneii. 

112. Gou .sawadan kuzrata rnaneh. 

113. Haine Angrez dukklianeh 

114. Sipat ihai hathiaratii 

115. Awa] napieti liazarani 

116. La war garme guzarani. 

117. Gadraten^ dir tawarani. 

118. Shunialen jauhar darani. 

119. Janagha chalmo^ kliareh. 

120. Jatha Ruini shikarian, 

121. Ghal im Gn^^agh-rah en haihiar. 

122. Thai topan chawan rukhdar. 

123. Hazare gone phullidar. 

124. Sarathi nezaghah bazar. 

125. Do paina jamdaro katar. 

126. Hamen kul bithaghan yak-khar. 

127. Janokhen gon bazigar. 

128. Burtha* gon-daUia ma inaidan. 

129. Ni jallav artha philaiigegha 


la lines 98 , 115 , and 123 hazdr has been read in i)lace of jazdr» 
Oadrdten, Probably a mistranslation. Meaning uncertain. 
Read julavo. * Or btMta. 
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130. Bahaduran dorangi a 

131. Mironi dil na chhandia. 

132. Maluk *Mor Saliiben Khana 

133. Jathai Zahm ma Maidana. 

134. Phitha phiruka iiania 

135. Sakhi Dodana sardar 

136. Balocliai thaiigven wandkar. 

137. Thara sakhti iiiai jamiwar. 

138. Buland balditen mani Sardar. 

139. Kainana jigh khana charyar. 

140. Hameslia shahire guftar. 

Translation 

0 friends, I will make it plain to you, 

A wonderful tale will I tell ; 

It rushes on as the riders of Sabhar, 

It flows like the Mangar stream. 

Tidings came that the Unbelievers have arisen in a certain 
place and have seized the whole land as far as Calcutta. 

Mercy has been shown by the Lord I 

Thence they set forth and came to the land of Multan, great 
of name, where dwell a lakh and a quarter of the Faithful. 
Great is the fame of the sons of the Musalmans, but no men go 
forth to watch. 

The order came from the Creator, The mighty have taken 
the land from the armies of the Datidpotras ; and they passed 
thence without fighting to wealtl^ Kabul and Kandahar. They 
smote the country and made darkness, and their fame spread to 
the four quarters. 

“If we fight in Sindh, in the low lands, there will be 
a heavy load on the Baloch. 

“ They have sent out their standards from afar, as though 
a bridegroom were coming from' his wedding. They have given 
great sums of money.” 

When the Baloch heard this news, they fled from the war, 
from the river by Bakkhar and Sakkhar. The Baloch made 
a bond together to fight in the Mazari hills, they halted in the 
mountain land of the Marris, in the country of their fathers 
and grandfathers, but Nawab and Shekh Abdullah (the Kahiris) 
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were false to the Baloch ; they took their women away from 
those hills. 

Then the Kafirs turned back. oTi, ‘Ali, overthrow Yazid! 
Oh, ‘Ali, save the heroes. Give me your ears. In the Bugti 
hills I declare that you were false to the bottom. When wo 
were on one side and the gorge on the other, a thousand times 
did those Lords, those Turk^-like oppressors, swoup forth, while 
you, with your cursed wages of servitude, have destroyed the 
Baloch without cause, f nd while you took your ease for a space 
in dalliance the Turks have carried off the Chief’s fort and 
embanked fields, loaded them on their camels, and tal^en them 
to Calcutta town I You afflict the brave men of Sara wan with 
the pains of your folly. Go you back to your Miri, the world 
no longer remembers you ! Good men are not false to their 
bond ; you have blackened your faces for gold. 

Let me speak to Mir Hasan Khan (Bugti), the generous, the 
wise, the brave ! Let me give him some advice in confidence, 
heart to heart ! Let not his companions be with him, those 
Jews without faith. May God carry them clean away, and 
burn them* like wood in the fire ! To God the just make your 
speeches ! 

The Lord has scattered the Philang (i.e. Firang or Firangis) 
as they pass by the rocks of the mountain -pass. They come of 
a sudden to the fort. The heroes showered rocks on them, the 
equal adversaries met in fight. Bhado (Ghazani Mari) fell on 
them from above, the male tiger rushed to the battle, he came 
forth and charged. Murid was there at that time and Bobdar fell 
on them. Let Kahim Khan the Ghazi be held in remembrance. 
The Arab mares made their heels fly ! They fought with many 
tricks of war ! Dalel saddled his thousand-rupee horse, and 
showed his trust in God, who alone gives victory to all. Din 
Muhammad (the Marri Chief) counselled thus : “ When the war 
with the unbelievers broke out a Fir came to me, saying, ‘A blow 
from God has fallen. They were forced to set forth from 
Calcutta, and to return thither with shame.’ ” Dost ‘Ali Khan 
too ^brother of Din Muhammad), the brave and valiant, the 

* The word Turk ” here as elsewhere in Balochi poetry is used for 
the Mugals, and especially for the Arghuns, against whom the Baloches 
fought in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Here it is applied to 
the English in the sense of powerful enemies. 
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Governor of noble Kharan, gave his counsel, and Hasal Khan 
Manrayftni, giver of answers to kings. 

And then Gaman the ' bold, with Dalel and Rahmatan 
(Loharanis) made a request to the Khan of the Tuman, saying, 
“ Come ye on to the struggle of war, and meet at the Nafuskh 
pass.” 

Then was heard the report of the loud guns, thousands of 
blows were struck ; there was dust and haze and rain, it became 
dark like black night. Many good men were there, and God’s 
might was seen ! 

The cowards scattered to right and left, the traitor Jakhan 
fled, Tamal departed to take rest, he was not of the martyrs 
with the Huris ! 

In front stood Loch Sahib the leader ; he died like red gold ! 
And good is the fame of the Sepoys, who paraded upon the Maidan 
beating their drums. In that sight there was power. This is 
the business of the Angrez ; honour to thy weapons. First guns 
in thousands made a hot wind blow from the force (?) of distant 
reports. 

In the north they hold the bright jewels (i.e. swords) as they 
strike in the charge (?). 

The hunters of Rum smote, all their weapons of one kind. 
The cannon were all facing to the front ; there were a thousand 
of them, fired with caps, and above them a bazaar of spears, 
below them the glittering swords. They were all of one kind, 
the strikers and the acrobats, they opened out and met upon the 
plain. Now the Firangis made a charge; heroes of two colours; 
in the fight their hearts do not tremble. The noble Moore Sahib 
was their chief, he wielded his sword on the plain, to the glory 
of his father and grandfather. 

The generous Doda Khiin is chief ; the golden leader of the 
Baloch. May misfortune never come nigh thee ! Of lofty 
fortune is. our Sardar, His bow is strung by the four Com- 
panions ; he is ever sung by the bards. 

Note , — As I have not been able to compare the trans- 
literation of this ballad with the version in Persian 
cliaracters, I have made a few conjectural emendations in 
doubtful passages. — M. L. D. 
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A SAMARITAN MS. OF THE SECOND OR THIRD 
CENTURY: A PALAEOGRAPHIC STUDY 

By M. GASTER 

A LL the elements are missing for even a moderate 
attempt at establishing definite rules for Samaritan 
Palaeography. Of all the MSS. of the Pentateuch known 
in Europe only a few specimens have hitherto been 
published in facsimile, and, as far as I am aware, not one 
of them dated. The same holds good for all other 
Samaritan documents, prayer-books, letters, etc. There 
is therefore practically nothing to go upon, except 
personal experience, and the examination as far as 
possible of the materials available to as large an extent 
as circumstances allow. It is the course which I have 
endeavoured to pursue, but as will be seen the examination 
of MSS. hitherto known does not lead us further back 
than the eleventh or twelfth century. With all modesty 
I may claim to have seen most of the Samaritan MSS. in 
England and in Nablus. In the rest of Europe they are 
an almost negligible quantity : possibly the oldest dated 
fragment of a scroll of the Bible is in my possession. 
I have seen all the scrolls in the Kinsha in Nablus, 
inclusive of the famous one ascribed to Abisha, grandson 
of Eliezar, the son of Ahron the priest, and I have 
obtained copies of the Tarikh, or as they call it of the 
Teshkul (pronounced Tesh‘ul), i.e. the date of most of 
them. I have taken a photo of the scroll of 1 140, and done 
my best to get an insight into Samaritan palaeography, 
intimately bound up as it is with the history of the Bible. 
If anywhere, it is among the Samaritans that the ancient 
traditions have been fossilized, and their scribes betray 
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a most touching anxiety to imitate the originals as 
closely as possible. ^ 

Professional scribes will often retain the archaic 
characteristics of the script which they are copying. 
This is best seen in connexion with the scrolls of the 
Bible among the Jews, and what holds good for the Jews 
holds good also for the Samaritans. If not for some 
differences in tlie general character of the letters which 
mark off Oriental from Occidental forms, due to recognized 
traditions and not due to the vagaries or differences 
introduced by the scribes, it is often impossible to fix even 
an approximate date for such scrolls. It now often 
happens that a document discovered in the Genizah 
judged by outside appearance is considered to be of 
* a more recent date, yet by the date which it bears 
it is found to be of far greater antiquity. We learn to 
our astonishment that the script which we considered 
modern is really very ancient, and that the .scribes of 
a later date had retained intact the old form for centuries 
with the utmost fidelity. If we had to determine the 
date of these documents on the basis of palaeography 
alone, we should have set them down as belonging to 
a period three to four hundred years later than they 
really are. If this is the case with Hebrew MSS., of 
which the libraries in Europe count about 10,000, not to 
speak of the equally great number of Genizah fragments 
in England alone, how much more fallacious must any 
estimate of the age of a Samaritan undated MS. be ! 
The Jews have established long ago — how long it is 
impossible to guess — standard codices of the scroll of the 
Law, for subsequent scribes to imitate word for word, 
line for line, column for column. To this very day such 
models are placed in the hands of the scribes. This 
probably is also the practice followed by the Samaritans, 
and I have had therefore four or five scrolls copied for me 
. by the Samaritans in order to find out the principles 
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followed and the originals which served as their model. 
Given the reticence of the Samaritans on many points 
affecting the scrolls in their possession, this was the only 
means of obtaining some reliable information as to the 
rules followed by them. A large number of Pentateuch 
copies in book form, some anterior to 1480, others of 
more recent origin, even a copy of the Triglott and the 
Targum, yielded important material towards an attempt 
to establish Samaritan palaeography. I should like to 
add that the oldest fragmentof the Bible scroll in Europe 
(belonging to the twelfth century) is in my possession. 
I also possess a large number of fragments of various 
ages and dates, of which each one contributed its quota to 
the elucidation of the problems connected with Samaritan 
p*al 0 Bography. 

I reserve the detailed description for a special study on 
the palaeography of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Yet in 
spite of the examination of so many ancient and modern 
Samaritan MSS. I must own that an attempt to fix the 
age of an undated MS. must still be more a matter of 
conjecture and hypothesis. There are to my knowledge 
no Samaritan MSS. available anterior to the twelfth 
century, except probably the famous Abisha scroll, the 
date of which will only then be determined when the 
study of the palaeography of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
is established on a sound and definite basis. I have 
been informed by Mr. Warren of Michigan that a photo- 
graphic copy has been taken of the whole of it by the 
American Society, and that the plates are now stored 
away in Jerusalem. One can only hope tliat tliey will 
survive the devastation of the War. 

All this is mentioned here to show that 1 have spared 
no dffort to reach some satisfactory result from the study 
of as full a material as could be gathered together under 
actual circumstances. 

Nothing, or scarcely anything reliable, however, exists 
JRAS. 1918. 5 
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older than the eleventh or twelfth century by means 
of which the a^e of an older MS. could be fixed with 
any hope of reliability, and none with .certainty unless 
and until other dated texts are discovered. As far as 
I am aware there is little hope for such a contingency. 
No facsimile has been published of the Samaritan 
fragments from the Genizali of Nablus, carried away 
under false pretences by Firkovitch some seventy years 
ago and now deposited in the library of St. Petersburg. 
Among them there are a number of dated Ketuboth, a list 
of which had been furnished by Harkavy to Nutt, and 
published by the latter in his Samaritan Targum (p. 166). 
Still, the oldest is dated only from the year 916 Heg; 
(1510), the rest from the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries. It is a pity that none of these had V^en repro- 
duced in facsimile, and thus no help is forthcoming in 
that direction, nor would it carry us higher up beyond 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. But in addition 
to the MSS. there is other material available, tliat 
of the Samaritan inscriptions, of which a fairly good 
number has recently been discovered, and most of which 
have been reproduced in facsimile by Spoer Mu&l 
Lidzbarski and by Montgomery. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, these inscriptions are probably posterior to written 
documents. They owe their preservation to the in- 
destructive material — the stone or clay — on which they 
have been engraved. But writing is undoubtedly older, 
especially in Jewisli and Samaritan literature, than any 
of these inscriptions, which merely attempt to copy the 
script which they followed, as closely as the hard material 
allowed. Unfortunately most of these monuments are 
undated. The dates assigned to them rest mostly upon 
mere conjecture and on the comparison of the writing 
with other known inscriptions which are either dated or 
whose age has been determined by the names and incidents 
recorded thereon. 
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The dated monuments are helpful in showing the 
form which letters had assumed at a given period, and 
that a monument whereon the letters diflfer must be of 
a different age. If in addition to certain graphic detail^ 
there is no other indication through the contejits, it would 
be impossible to state which of the two monuments thus 
compared is the older or younger vinless we follow the 
historical evolution of the script on the Semitic inscrij, lions 
through the ages. We are thus reduced to the comparative 
study of the alphabet and other details. The absence of 
old Samaritan inscriptions greatly adds to the hypothetical 
character of the results tlins obtained. Still, though 
a wide margin may be given, I hope that this internal 
evidence and the comparison with old inscriptions may 
lead to results as much assured as has hitherto been the 
case with other ancient North Semitic or rather Palestinian 
epi graphic monuments. 

The epigraphic material is thus the only available, 
but unfortunately it is very scanty. There are only 
very few old Samaritan inscriptions known, and they are 
of uncertain date. Some are ascribed to the fifth century, 
and others possibly to a little earlier period (third or fourth 
century). No convincing proof has been given for the 
dates, but there is nothing to contradict these views. No 
palaeographioal criterion has yet been established by 
wliicli to determine the real age of these inscriptions. 
Montgomery in his Samaritans has reprinted a number 
of them. He has evidently not been guided by the 
assumed antiquity of each of them in the order in which 
he published them, for those numbered 1, 2, 3 are not the 
oldest. They are ascribed to a period anterior to the 
sixth century (the destruction of the Temple by Justinian 
befdre 531). Only No. 4, the inscription of Emmaus, of 
which more anon, may claim, in my opinion, to be the 
oldest hitherto recovered. For if we examine the writing 
on plates 1, 2, and 3 we shall find that the characters differ 
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very considerably in their outlines, and in the manner in 

whicli the strokes of the letter have been drawn from 

€ 

the oldest available Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic 
inscriptions, and approximate more closely some of the 
oldest Samaritan MS. fragments of the Pentateuch in 
book form. 

The lines are quite horizontal, especially the lower lines 
of lb D 3. The T has no stroke or jot at the right or left 
of the foot and the top. The H is very slanting, and the 
middle stroke passes through the back. The ) is broken 
*in the middle; the vertical line of p does not protrude 
above the top lines, and the vertical line of the ' is not 
perpendicular, but rather slanting. On the whole the 
letters are not slanting. Characteristic is also the form 
of the Owing to the hardness of the stone tlie rounding 
of the letters, notably the top parts of IISDb, is not 
complete. Very characteristic is the whose lower stroke 
forms a sharp angle with the upper one, which slants 
from right to left. This letter has undergone a remark- 
able development. In the oldest Phoenician and Aramaic 
inscriptions the lower horizontal line is very small, but it 
has grown continually in the course of centuries to such 
an extent that it has become the most prominent part of 
the letter, and has reduced the upper line to a mere 
fraction of its original size. In these Samaritan in- 
scriptions the lower line is already greatly developed, and 
the upper one lias become completely slanting. All these 
features are especially noticeable in the Schechem in- 
scription of the Ten Words on Creation reproduced by 
Lidzbarski on a larger scale and in smallei- form by 
Montgomery (plate ii). As already remarked, it is 
extremely difficult to compare inscriptions cut with the 
chisel on hard stone with the writing by a reed peh in 
some soft material like papyrus and parchment. But the 
general outlines would no doubt be the same and in each 
case characteristic of the age of each of these monuments. 
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What I mean to say is this : that definite characteristic 
features in the sliape and outlines of letters would be 
found in written as well as in cut letters, and that the 
ornamentation, slanting or upright position, of the letter in 
one set of monuments is sure to correspond with the same 
size, form, shape of i-he letteis in the other, independent of 
the materia] upon which they have been produced. The 
changes that supervene in the course of time will be seen 
in either of them, though, as already i-emarked, it is much 
more easy to retain archaic features in written documents 
prepared by expert scribes, and notably in those cases in 
which they copy ancient and sacred documents. They 
would then be inclined to imitate also the outward form 
of the letters wliilst copying the contents. I have already 
referred to this peculiarity in connexion with the writing 
of sacred scrolls or anything invested with a sacred 
character. Close imitation is almost part of the scribe s 
duty, and ,yet in spite of this slavish imitation changes 
are slowly introduced into the writing. But these will be 
almost imperceptible at the beginning, and a long time 
must elapse before a definite change can be recognized. 
This, on the one hand, increases the difficulty of fixing the 
date of any such document, and on the other hand helps 
us approximately to fix the date, for if a decided difference 
can be noted between one document and another, ami 
taking into consideration tlie slowness of the evolution 
and the change, one is justified in assuming that a long 
space of time must separate one from another. Centuries 
must have elapsed in those cases. If we thus compare 
the Emmaus inscription with the preceding three in 
Montgomery this difference in type will at once be' 
noticeable. There are practically no lower horizontal 
lines in the letters ODD. There is only a short slanting 
line in lieu of the vertical and horizontal, the lower stroke 
of the ^ is short in comparison to tlie upper line, and 
there seems to be also a slight stroke on the left-hand 
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corner of T which approximates this inscription very 
closely to Phoenician forms, and to a certain extent to tlie 
old Siloam and also slightly to the Moabite inscription, 
though centuries must have elapsed between e.g. the 
Siloam and the Samaritan inscriptions. There is now 
another point — the interpunction. In the Aramaic in- 
scriptions, which curiously enough have all come to light 
during the last fifty years, we find the words separated 
from one another by a dot. No such Reparation of words 
takes place in any of the numerous Phcenician and Punic 
inscriptions, nor is a dot found separating the words from 
one another on the Hebrew coins. On the other hand, all 
the Samaritan documents which have come to light — I refer 
here especially to the written documents — have this dot of 
separation between one word and the other. If we turn 
now to the Samaritan Schechem inscriptions we find that 
instead of one dot there occur two dots — the colon — which 
separates the 'words from one another, and is n.ot used as 
syntactic interpunction, either separating sentences or 
marking the end of greater divisions. I am not aware 
that anyone has yet drawn attention to this problem of 
word separation by one or two dots. In any case it is 
a very remarkable fact that these dots and colons do not 
occur on Phoenician inscriptions. In view of the fact 
that the dot separating the words occurs already in the 
Aramaic inscriptions at Zindgerle and on the Moabite Stone, 
if the latter be genuine, would carry this marking up to 
very high antiquity, and the same would be the case with 
the Siloam inscription if it is carried back to the time of 
Hezekiah, and thus the question arises : Why should the 
Phoenician not have used the dots to separate one word 
from another ? 

There are evidently two different traditions here, and 
the problem becomes complicated if we turn to the 
Samaritan literature. Did the Samaritans use these dots 
for separation of words from one another in very ancient 
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times, or are they of a later origin ? In tlie absence cf 
decisi'^e documents the question^is an exLn inely difficult 
one to answer The epigrapliical evidence would point in 
tlie direction that tiie Samaritans did not use originally 
a dot to mark the end of a word, but rather two dots — 
a colon — appear in the Schechem and other inscriptions, 
whilst no dot at all is found in tiie Eininaus inscription. 
In the facsimile published by Montgomeiy there may be 
.a dot found in the second, but I doubt its existence, and 
only one dot is found in No. 3, which, however, may have 
a syntactical and not a diacritical value. In the absence 
of other evidence it would be idle to inquire when the dot 
had been introduced, and to Mdiat influences that dot is 
due. All tlie MSS. available, even the oldest, have these 
single dots. If now a document should be discovered 
in which the words are not separated by any dots, either 
single or double, unquestionably that alone would suffice 
to mark it as an extremely ancient one, anterior in any 
case to the inscriptions of the fifth or sixth century, and 
much nearer in age to the Emmaus inscription, and if the 
character of the letters would also agree in the main witli 
the first Emrnaus inscription this would have to be accepted 
as sufficient evidence for the document to be considered as 
one of equal antiquity and if possible even older, unless 
there would be direct internal evidence to show that such 
an assumption is impossible. 

Among the Samaritan documents in my possession there 
is a large number of phylacteries or amulets. I have 
recently published in the PSBA. for 1915-17 one of the 
most complete of these amulets. I have endeavoured to 
show that by their contents these amulets led us back 
to the first centuries of the Common Era, if tliey are 
nol^even older. For I see in these amulets the very 
phylacteries mentioned in the New Testament. I have 
gone into a minute description of the palaBOgraphical 
peculiarities of these documents (ib. 1915, pp. 168 ff.), and 
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I have pointed out their very archaic character. Not 
wishing to make them out too old, I see now that I have 
erred on the wrong side in making them out to be much 
younger than I am inclined now to think. The constant 
occupation with them has sharpened tlie siglit for many 
minute points originally overlooked, and minute points 
count for much in these delicate investigations, and their 
importance has grown with the closer study of the 
Samaritan inscriptions. 

Among the phylacteries there is one (my Cod. 1103) 
which has all the characteristics referred to above in the 
epigraphic monuments, and marks it out as probably the 
oldest Samaritan MS. which has thus far been recovered. 
A careful examination of this document will convince us 
of this fact. Not only do the letters bear close resemblance 
to the first Ernmaus inscription, but this is also as far as 
I am aware the only Samaritan document in which the 
words are not separated by dots, and the whole writing is 
consecutive. It is remarkable that the words are not 
separated from one another. All the letters are written 
close to one another just as they are found in Phcnnician 
inscriptions, and not in the other phylacteries with the 
words carefully separated by dots. If the wdiole were not 
a collection of Biblical plirases these documents would 
offer to the scholars the same difficulties of decipherment 
and interpretation as those Phoenician and Punic inscrip- 
tions offer. It cannot be suggested in explanation of the 
omission of the separating dot that because the phylactery 
would be used for magical purpose the text would be 
written consecutively, as may sometimes be the case for 
magical formulas, but as the text consisted of Biblical 
sentences the writer would not have ventured to alter the 
Biblical text and to make it as it were unintelligible 'by 
the omission of dots if he had found them in the original. 
No doubt, at his time, the Biblical text had not yet been 
separated into words marked off* by dots, and this would 
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cany it back to very high antiquity. It represents in 
a faithful manner a mucli older^ original, the scribe not 
venturing to take any liberties with the older original 
which he transcribed and which he wanted to use as, 
a prophylactic against all kind of hurt and evil. This 
is the more remarkable as the scribe knew the value of 
the dot as a diacritical sign, for he used it as such and not 
for tlie purpose of separating one word from another, but 
\o mark the pause between certain words which evidently 
^ad to be pronounced en^phatically, like the word kadnsh, 
“ lioly.” It is used at the end of certain groups of mystical 
letters, notably in the second column. He also knows the 
value of the colon, but it is used only and solely for tlie 
purpose of dividing certain lines into two equal halves, 

• each consisting of ten letters. Now there are in Samaritan 
orthography also diacritical points corresponding more ov 
less to the Hebrew accents. They were described by me 
and fully explained in my article in NoldeJce FeMschrifi 
under the title " Massoretisches im Samaritanischen 
The older the Samaritan MSS, of the Bible are, the more 
carefully do we find the accents and orthographic signs 
inserted in the text, and probably because tliey have been 
connected with the sacred text of the Bible use is made 
of them also in most of the phylacteries, and the same 
phenomenon can be observed in these as in all Bible MSS., 
for the older they are the more carefully are these accents 
entered in the text. This MS., however (Cod. 11 03), again 
shows no trace of any of these diacritical points and 
accents. Only occasionally there appears a vertical stroke 
at the end of a whole paragraph more or less like 
the Hebrew Silluk, but none of the other signs, dots, or 
hooks, or any of the graphic signs found in all the other 
Samkritan MSS. I take this to be another proof of 
the high antiquity of this MS. If, as I suggest, those 
Samaritan accents had been invented and introduced 
about the fourth or fifth century, then their absence alone 
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would already prove that this MS. must be anterior to the 
fourth or fifth century. 

We turn now to the letters. We shall be struck by the 
close affinity, not only with the Eminaus insci*iption, but 
on the whole with the older Pheenician inscriptions. This 
is a point of extreme importance inasmuch as it shows 
that the Samaritans borrowed their alphabet from the 
Phoenician and not from the Hebrew, or that all go 
back to a common stock, yet in their development the 
Samaritans kept close to the PlKenician, but the Hebrew 
and Aramaic developed their alphabet on more independent 
lines. It will be noted that there is scarcely any straight 
horizontal line under DfiSU — they are all on the slant — 
but also that the D& have practically, in most cases, no 
horizontal line at all. They finish the upper part with 
a kind of tail slightly turned on the left exactly as we 
find them in the Emrnaus inscription, and as we find these 
letters in the old Phoenician inscriptions. It agrees witli 
col. 3 in Montgomery’s table, which is early Hebrew, 
meaning thereby the Siloam inscription, and even more 
closely with col. 4 (middle Phopiiician) with the exception 
of one or two letters. If we turn to the ^ we find the 
lower stroke very small and the upper line curved upwards 
and not straight, slanting to the right. Tlie H is in most 
cases standing upright, o|uite perpendicular, and the upper 
line protrudes beyond the stroke on the right and not in 
the middle as in the inscriptions of Nablus, and in all 
subsequent monuments. The T has also an upper stroke 
and we find it revived afterwards by the scribe of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and on the foot of the ^*1 
there are strokes to the left. 

These archaic forms in the present text cannot be mere 
graphic vagaries, for it is a long document consistiifg of 
no less than 185 lines, and this is only half of the 
original document ; the other half has been torn off, and 
who knows whether it is still in existence ? The 
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preservation of these documents is almost a miracle in 
itself, and with one single exception, my cod. No. 1100 
(C), there is no one single whole phylactery known to 
exist anywhere. They are all only fragments of one-halff 
or two-thirds of the onginaJ, all written with great care, 
and are copies of much older documents as mentioned 
before. The}^ are the oldest representatives of the amulets 
current in Palestine, not only in the first century but 
unquestionably much earlier. The agreement between 
tliese phylacteries and the oldest Greek magical papyri 
is very close. What is still more pertinent to our purpose 
now is the fact discovered by me that all the Samaritan 
inscriptions hitherto discovered contain precisely the same 
text in the same order with the same abbreviations as 
found in the phylactery. They were in fact phylacteries 
in stone put there for the same purpose of protection. 
They contain the very same phrases and even the same 
abbreviations, and the very inscription of Einmaus is 
found here in line 13 of this phylactery (excluding the 
two top frame lines). This makes the graphic comparison 
even much more easy. 

There is now another point. In all the other phylacteries 
we find two kinds of writing, small and big letters, and 
although the practice of writing small and big letters is 
very old, still this is the only document of its kind in 
which the whole writing is in one single alpliabet. It is 
neither the real minuscule nor a real majuscule, but a bold 
full-sized type, the same for the text as for the surrounding 
marginal lines and the frame lines, as I call them, which 
in all other MSS. are written in very big type. In the 
other phylacteries there are in addition to the two frame 
lines also intercolumnal lines separating one from the 
other^ and the text of the frame lines is continued in 
these intercolumnal lines. In this MS. there are no such 
intercolumnal lines. 

There is one interesting feature to which attention may 
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be drawn now in this connexion. The Samaritans, like 
the Jews, have two kinds of alphabet; the latter have one 
called the square and the other called by a misnomer 
Bashi type, for it seemed to have been used for the first 
time in Europe for the writing of the commentary of 
Bashi to Bible and Talmud, but recent discoveries have 
shown that this second type of writing is much older than 
Bashi (twelfth century). Documents of the seventh and 
eighth centuries in the Genizah are already written with 
this alphabet, and it is not at all unlikely, nay, very 
probable, that we have in this cursive writing a direct 
development of the older Aramaic script in the papyri. 
Many of the letters agree much more closely with the 
latter, and in fact it is suggested that the so-called square 
character is nothing else than a further development of 
the much more ancient Aramaic writing going through 
the intermediary of the Palmyrene. Be it as it may, the 
characteristic features of the cursive writing and of the 
older Aramaic is that the letters are supported by a long 
vertical stem, which, in the course of time, seems to have 
been bent over to the left so as to form a kind of 
rectangular basis of the body of the letter above it. Now 
the Samaritans have also in addition the well-known 
alphabet which can only be compared with the Hebrew 
inasmuch as it has a definite character ; it is by no means 
square, a kind of script, which they call half letter 
(hesi-oth). Hitherto, all the Bible MSS. known are 
written with the full-letter alphabet and not in the half- 
letter alphabet. I have discovered, further, among the 
Samaritan fragments, old scrolls of the Bible written with 
these half or cursive semi-uncial letters. This fact proves 
that this alphabet must have been much older than one 
would .have heen inclined to believe from the jfSS. 
in which it has been used, all thus far comparatively 
modern (fourteenth century downwards). But this 
writing must have been considered by the Samaritans 
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to be of equally sacred character as the uncial alphabet, 
or otherwise it would never have been used for the 
writing of sacred scrolls. Samaritan palaeography has 
hitherto taken absolutely no notice of this alphabet, and, 
yet in the light of the discovery of the present document, 
the Samaritan phylactery, one will be able to trace the 
close connexion between tho semi-uncial writing and the 
oldest script used by the Samaritans themselves. The 
Very letters M, and especially 3 (cup-like, on a slightly 
Ijent stem), show the very same characteristics — the 
absence of any horizontal line at the base of the letters 
and the prevalence of plain strokes downwards in lieu of 
these straight horizontal lines. The same is the case with 
the ^ and 

A special feature of the semi-uncial is the letter 12, and 
in modern copies the lower stroke has been prolonged to 
such an extent that it sometimes runs under the whole 
length of the word. It is only by this peculiar feature 
that it is distinguished fiom the The ) agrees also 
with the form as found in the oldest Emmaus inscriptions, 
where the script approximates also closely to similar 
writing in the cursive alphabet. We thus have a parallel 
development among the Jews and Samaritans in the use of 
their alphabet. In both the more ancient forms seem to 
have survived in that cursive writing, the study of which 
hitherto had been almost entirely neglected. The 
Samaritan documents are thus a link again between 
tlie past and the present.^ 

^ The y in this Samaritan alphabet is quite characteristic, with the 
exception of t)ie Emmaus inscription, where the y resembles a circle ; 
in all the other Samaritan documents and monuments the y has tlie 
form of a triangle. Now it may be a mere coincidence, but in Christian 
iconography we often find a triangle depicted either on tlie altar or 
on the jporch outside the church with a human eye inside and the rays of 
light shining out from the three sides ; sometimes the Hebrew tetra- 
grammaton is written either inside or over this triangfe. It is clear 
that this picture is intended to represent the eye of Cod inside this 
triangle, which probably stands as a symbol for the Trinity. The 
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A brief description of the document may now be given. 
It is written on parchment, consisting possibly originally 
of four columns, only two of Avhich have been preserved, 
and even those in a somewhat dilapidated condition. 
The text agrees in the main with the one published by 
me, although it presents some very curious variations, to 
which reference has been made in the other publication in 
connexion with Cod.O [Cod. Gaster 899]. The writing is in 
the main carefully done, but the alignment is occasionally 
not so straight as in the other documents, especially in 
the lower half. The copyist d6es not follow any definite 
rule in the number of letters in each line, varying from 
3 7 to 23 letters, and when writing shorter lines he follows 
the same tradition as found in the Samaritan Bible 
codices, viz. he leaves a blank space in the middle of , 
a Avord and finishes the line Avith either one or two final 
letters of that word. From every point of view, therefore, 
this MS. may be considered as belonging possibly to the 
second or third century, and is probably tlie oldest 
Hebrew Samaritan MS. in existence anterior to any 
document in these languages that has come doAvn to us. 
But this AA'ould not exhaust the full importance of the 
present text, Avhich goes far beyond its value for 
palaeography. It must be remembered that most of the 
contents of this document, Avhich is a phylactery or 
amulet, are taken literally from .the Pentateuch. We 
have therefore here one of the oldest fragments of the 

connexion, howeA^er, between the triangle and the eye is not so clear. 
But if we look at the Samaritan writing we shall find this very letter 
is such a triangle, only with the apex downwards. The name of 
that letter is in Samaritan as well as Hebrew \iyin^ which means “ eye 
Now the connexion is obvious. The triangle is the letter which means 
**eye”, that very eye which is painted within, and the w'ord of the 
Psalm thus applied to it, “Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon them 
that fear him’’ (Ps. xxxiii, 18 ), and the commentary to it is thus 
pictorially expressed. On another occasion I may be able to show the 
close connexion which exists between the Samaritan teaching and 
practice and primitive Christianity, when the explanation of ancient 
symbolism will not appear as a mere fortuitous coincidence. 
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Hebrew Bible either in the Samaritan or Jewish Hebrew 

recension. No older MS. is known to exist, and although 

• ^ 

the phylactery is only a fragment, still the quotations 
from the Bible are numerous enough to be most helpful, 
in the direction of elucidating some of the problems 
connected with the Pentateuch. In the first place, of 
course, also from the arclneological side, for if this is a true 
representation of the text in its oldest form with undivided 
Vords, we have here, as already mentioned before, a clear 
evidence of the existence of such a text. No dot or other 
mark separates the words from one another. Moreover, 
we have then a further proof that at the time when that 
ancient original was compiled of which this is only 
a copy, the original being probably many centuries older, 
the Samaritans were then already in possession of a text 
which ill every detail down to the most minute agrees 
with the recension in their possession, notwithstanding 
some minute differences from the text published by 
me in PSBA. ' The rest agrees also with the Hebrew 
recension in many instances, even as fai* as the scriptio 
plena and the scriptio defectiva. 1 do not wish to draw 
conclusions for the antiquity of the Pentateuch. But if 
this document is as old as it seems to be, as this is only 
a copy of a much older document, then it is obvious 
that tlie Samaritans must have been in possession of their 
Pentateuch at a very early time. For in this document 
we find catchwords as shown by me which represent 
either whole sentences or even small sections, and pre- 
suppose the existence of a text divided up into small 
sections and also into sentences, suiEciently distinct to be 
able to be recognized by one single word — the catch- 
word — being taken out of the contents. That ancient 
coddx of the Bible must have already been written in 
conformity with definite rules still prevailing among the 
Samaritans, for we find them followed implicitly by the 
writer of this document. The reason why I consider 
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this amulet to be a copy is obvious. The whole principle 
underlying tliis charm or phjdactery must have already 
been fully elaborated, and a complete compilation must 
have been made of various elements before it assumed 
the actual shape in which we find it here. In this 
document we do not recognize a first attempt. On the 
contrary, it represents a definite final formulation, a kind 
of ne varietur, wliicli the other documents followed at 
whatever time they were written ; whether the copy was 
made in the twelfth century or the fourteenth century or 
the nineteenth centur}^ they are all faithful copies of one 
or two originals rigidly transcribed. It agrees, moreover, 
in all its minutim with the actual recension of tlie 
Samaritan Pentateuch, especially the graphic details, and 
yet it is much more ancient by centuries than any scroll 
yet found among the Samaritans. How lias it escaped 
destruction ? The answer is obvious. Iks very nature 
and character assured for it the greatest care, for with its 
preservation he who wore it preserved liirnself from every 
hurt and evil. His own safety was, as it were, bound 
up with the safet}^ of the amulet. In spite of all the 
persecution under the Greek emperors when the whole 
literature of the Samaritans was destroyed, even then 
though the wearing of amulets was e(]ually strongly 
forbidden, it was possible to conceal it, for to this veiy 
day however large the sheet of parchment be on which 
these amulets are written they are folded so many times 
until they occupy a very small space, so small that one 
could conceal it almost in the palm of one’s hand. It was 
worn next to the skin, and every care was taken to hide 
it. Should the views here" set forth be accepted — and 
I do not see how they could be controverted — then one 
might venture to look upon this document as a most 
valuable contribution to Hebrew and Samaritan palaeo- 
graphy, and a new means for determining the date of 
similar documents should they be discovered. 
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I am reproducing here in facsimile the top part of the 
manuscript in question — about o^^e-fourth of the whole — 
and I am subjoining the transliteration in Hebrew square 
characters of the first thirty -liv e lines, which are in a better 
state of preservation, to which I am adding a few ex- 
planatory riotCvS. It iollows the original line for line, and 
no attempt is Jiiade to divide the words, so as to give to 
the reader an exact impression of the original. The 
t^nglish translation will facilitate the reading of the 
original. 


The First Emmaus Inscription 



It reads *102^ 3m, “Blessed be his name for ever/’ 


God, Gaster No. 1103 {E) 

3n'N‘7’innsn‘7j^n'in'nDSi 

sj3'7DD'n3‘?i<K’iaSn'nEyan 

‘?i j 1 3 n ■) X “) pKH 1 n ' » E? ,3 ' 3 
>3'3’i‘7j;£5»'»n“nxnn'nSxV 
Siy:’xinjiaxSxiDSB'or3*n 
n'n^xron'X’in-iB'"ip'ns 
»7’ij;‘7n'n‘7X3n3TnN*mn' 
S'n3nnn'D^’iy‘?i»Ey3'n3’i 
’ D : m n ’ X “in n n 1 1 ' 


JRAS. 1018 . 
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is 

o’n^Nnmean : a’nSKninitJ^y 
a'nSKH'VDM : »’n^«n'“isM 
a’n^Kn’n p’l : o'nSxn'xn 
: a'nSfcinMxn 

jO'nSxn'SsM : 20 

a'nSxn’ntJ^y : a'n^^Nn'iaM 
a'nSKyi"3 : a'n^iNiDK’D ; 
a'nVNn'Sip :a'nS«Dan"n'i 
a^n^Nn"! : a'nSKn’ip'i 
a'nbNn'E^yn {a'nSxrmax'i 25 
a'n'^Kn’E'M ta'nSKn'naxM 
nnnanK'ia3^an‘7'n')n'a‘:nyny 

a'nbKKST'KSp 
oaxj • • • nt^n? 

a'n7i<"iaNMNnp«nin'ajra'3 30 
m n ' nx ' nux '1 n ' i Ti K ' n ' 
naT-Knjansya[n]NnnNa''n‘7K 
riinNinjnKa'nSxanaM 
SK“i«N3'‘?bpauD]'D*iaa3"iaKi 
‘?KnnNS“iK'ia['a]t5''3pir Sy 35 

Translation 

[1] In the name of the Lord the great one. [2j In the name 
of the Lord God of Israel do I begin, [3] for in the name of the 
Lord I call (Deut. xxxii, 3). There is none like the God of 
Jeshurun (Deut. xxxiii, 26). [4] Arise, 0 Lord, for him who 

has written these writings, and: for the name of [5] him who 
wears this writing. In the beginning created the Lord (Gen. i, 1). 
[6] And the Lord will pass over the door and will not suffer 
[7J the destroyer to come into your houses to smite you 
(Ex. xii, 28). [8] For in the name of the Lord will I call, and 
ascribe ye greatness unto [9] our God. He is the rock, His 
work is perfect. For all [10] His ways are judgment. A God 
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of faithfulness and without iniquity. [11] Just and right is He 
(Deut. xxxii, 3, 4). The Lord is^our God, [12J the Lord is 
(Deut. vi, 4). Blessed be our God for ever, [18] and blessed be 
His name for ever. The Lord is great (cf. Deut. x, 17) [the^ 
Lord is mighty?]. [14] The Lord is fearful (Ex. xv, ll), the 
Lord is my banner (Ex. xvii, 15). [15] The Lord is consuming 
fire (Deut. iv, 24). [16] The I.ord God made (Gen. ii, 4). The 
Lord God caused it to rain (Gen. ii, 5), [17] and the Lord God 
iformed (Gen. ii, 19). The Lord God planted (Gen. ii, 8), 
fl8j and the Lord God made to grow (Gen. ii, 9), and the Lord 
God took (Gen. ii. 15). [19] And the Lord God commanded 
(Gen. ii, 16). And the Lord God said (Ger. ii, 18). [20] The 
Lord God formed (Gen. ii, 19), the Lord God caused to fall 
(Gen. ii, 21). [21] And the Lord God builded (Gen. ii, 22). 
The Lord God made (Gen. iii, l), [22] for God said (Gen. iii, 8), 
for God doth know (Gen. iii, 5), [28] and ye shall be as gods 
(ibid.). The voice of the Lord God (Gen. iii, 8), [24] and the 
Lord God called (Gen. iii, 9), and the Lord God said (Gen. iii, 
18, 14), [25] and the Lord Gorf said (Gen. iii, 22), and the Lord 
God made (Gen. iii, 21), [26] and the Lord God said, and the 
Lord God sent him forth (Gen. iii, 28) for ever. [27] The Lord 
will fight for you and ye be silent (Ex. iv, 14). [28] God will 

surely heal him [29] who is clothed with it. Amen. Amen. 
[80] For I call in the name of the Lord (Deut. xxxii, 8). And 
God said [81] let there be light, and there was light (Gen. i, 8). 
And the Lord God formed [82] Adam from dust from the earth 
(Gen. ii, 7). [88] And God blessed Noah and his sons (Gen. ix, l), 

1 84] And I will bless them who bless thee, and those who curse 
thee I will curse (Gen. xii, 8). God [85] the most high one, 
possessor of heaven and earth (Gen. xiv, 19). Thou art . . . 

Note to translation 

In this text the Ten Words of Creation found in other 
phylacteries after line 15 have not yet been inserted. 
They form partly the contents of the Sichem inscription. 

In H. 16 if. the Tetragrammeton is often represented in 
an abbreviated form by the first two letters H ^ some 
other words are equally abbreviated. 
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RULERS OF LAHIJAN AND FUMAN, IN GIIAN, PERSIA 

This account of tlie local dynasties of Gildn is culled 
from the following sources: — 

]. IVrikh-i-Gilan wa Daylaniistan (750-894 = 1349- 
4488) of Mir Zahiru’d-Dhi Mar ashi, published at Rasht in 
1330 A.H., by H. L. Rabino, from the only known manuscript 
which is in the Bodleian Library. 

2. Ta rikh-i-Khani (880-920 = 1475-1514) of ‘AH ibn 
Shamsu’d-Din ibn Hajji Ilusayn Lahiji, edited by B. Dorn, 
St. Pet., 1857. 

3. Ta rikh-i-Gilanof ‘Abdu’l-FattahFumani(923-1038 = 
1517-1628), edited by B. Dorn, St. Pet., 1858. 

4. Majalisul-Mii’mimn of QAzi Nurullah Tustari, in 
which appears the genealogy of Amir Kiya, and a brief 
account of his successors. 

Other Persian works, sucli as the AhsanuT-Tawarikh of 
Hasan Beg Rurnlu, the Sharaf-nama of Sharafu’d Din 
of Bitiis, etc., have also been consulted. 

Lahijan 

The district of Lahijan, one of the largest and most 
important of the province of Gilan, lies eastward of the 
Safid Rud, and is nearly all plain, having but few 
mountains to the south. It is bordered on the north by 
the Caspian, on the east by Langarud and Ranikuh, on 
the south by Sumam and Daylaman,on the south-west by 
Siyahkal, and on the west by the Safid Rud and the 
districts of Mawazi and Lashtanishah. 

Its length from north to south, that is from the former 
moullj of the Safid Rud to Sarlayl, is about 27 miles, 
and its wddth from east to west, or from Kisum to Dizbun, 
about 15 miles. 

Mustawfi in the eighth (fourteenth) century describes 
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Lahijan as a fair-sized town. Much silk was manufactured 
here, and the district grew rice and corn, also oranges 
and shaddocks with other fruits of a hot region. 

During the beginning of the third century of the 
Hijra, Lahijan was part of the dominions of Wahsudan, 
king of Daylam, who, by ceding Shamiran to the Al-i- 
Kangar family, i.e. to Muhammad ibn Muzaffar, lost his 
supremacy over the whole of Gilan, and thus confined his 
own dynasty to the possession of Lahijan, that is to half 
only of his former kingdom. 

When Uljaytu Sultan invaded Gilan, the ruler of 
Lahijan, Padishah Nu ^ and his relatives, came out to 
meet him with a sword and winding sheet, and made 
their submission. He was well received, and was given 
in marrian^e the daughter of one of the Mongol Amirs. ^ 
He was not only confirmed in his government, but the 
other rulers of Gilan were made subordinate to him. 
Rashidu’d-Din Fazlu’lldh describes him as the greatest 
ruler in Gilan in wealth and in dignity. The ruler of 
Tarnijan was at that time Amira Muhammad, who also 
submitted to the Mongols. 

Half a century later, the rulers of Lahijan and 
Ranikuh were two brothers of the Nasirwand clan. 
Amira Sharafu’d-Dawla, son of Amira Pahlawan, had 
relinquished the throne of L^iijan to his son, Amira Jihan, 
and started on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but, falling ill at 
Tabriz, he returned to Lahijan, where he died. 

His brother, Amira Muhammad, was ruler of Ranikuh. 
He also abdicated in favour of his son, Nu Pasha, and 
went to reside at Chaharda. 

Nu Pasha had first to contend with Sayyid Ali Kiya. 
The latter, with the help of Sayyid Rikabzan Kiya of 
Tunakabun, entered Ranikuh and surprised Chaharda, 
where he put Amira Muhammad to death. Nu Pasha 
compelled Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya to retire to Amul, and entered 

^ ? Pddishdh-i-Naw. 
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into an alliance with Sayyid Rikabzan. These two 
compassed the death of Arnira Jihan, and occupied 
Lahijan. On the approach Amira Antiz Ktihdumi 
to the help of Amira Muhammad and Amira Pahlawan,, 
the sons of the late ruler, the inhabitants of Lahijan 
rose against and slew Sayyid Rikabzan Kiya, whilst 
Amira Nu Pasha fled to Ranikuh. The latter was 
soon compelled to leave the country by Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya, 
Vho in 769 a.ij. = 1367-8 A.D., rendered himself master 
of the whole of Biyapish (that part of the plain of Gilan 
lying to tlie east of the Safid Rud). After the defeat and 
death of Sayyid ‘Ali at Rasht, Amira Dubbaj of Fuman 
gave Lahijan to Kiila Bahadur Nasirwand, who had 
married the sister of Amira Muhammad Rashti, Guka to 
Fir awn ibn Malik, Pashija to Amira Jalalu’d-Din, and 
Ranikuh and Kisum to Amira Mas‘ud. These governors 
belonged to the Nasirwand clan. Ranikuh was given 
to Saluk Mardawij, a person formerly in the service of 
Sayyid 'Ali Kiya, but who had left it out of spite, and was 
in command of the troops that had defeated the Sayyid 
at Rasht. 

This second rule of the Nasirwand only lasted five 
months, from Ramazan, 791, to Safar, 792 (Aug., 1389 to 
Jan.-Feb., 1390 A.U.), when Sayyid Hadi Kiya again 
seized the whole of Biyapish. 

The Amir Kiyai Sayyids ruled Biyapish from 769 to 
1000 A.H (1367-1592 a.d.). The first person of this 
family to rebel was Amir Kiya, son of Husayn ibn Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali (who removed from Fashtam to Malat) ibn 
Alimad ibn Ali al-Ghaznawi (so called because he was for 
some time a pupil of Abdu’l-Wahhab Ghaznawi), ibn 
Muhammad ibn Abu Zayd (who left Abhar for Gilan, 
where he settled in the village of Fashtam in Kuhdum) 
ibn Abi Muhammad Husayn ibn Ahmad al-Akbar (known 
as ‘Aqiqi Kawkabi), ibn ‘Isa al-Kufi (a very learned 
person who out of fear of the ‘Abbasids fled from Kufa 
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to Abhar), ibn ‘ Ali ibn Husayn al-Asghar ibn 'Ali Zaynul- 
'Abidin. 

Sayyid Amir Kiya was^ compelled to retire to Rustamdar, 
where he died about a year later, in 763 A.ii. (1361-2). 
His son Sayyid 'Ali, with the help of the Mar'ashi 
Sayyids of Mazandaran, made himself master of Biyapish 
in 769 (1367-8), and gradually extended his rule to 
the mountains of Ashkawar and Daylaman, to Kuhdum, 
Lashtanishah, and Kuchisfahan, and even to Taruiri 
and Qazwin, which latter city he held for seven years^ 
Timur summoned him to surrender Qazwin, Tarum, and 
the castle of Shamirto, a summons which had to be obeyed. 
The loss of prestige consequent upon this surrender 
emboldened the rulers of Rasht, Fuman, Shaft, and Gaskar 
to endeavour to wrest Kuhdum and Kuchisfahan from the .. 
Sayyid’s liands. Sayyid 'Ali and many of his brothers 
and relatives were killed in 791 (1389), in a battle outside 
Rasht, and Biyapish, together with the mountainous 
country south of it, fell once more under the sway of its 
former rulers. Five months later Sayyid Hadi Kiya, 
a brother of Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya, who had been appointed 
governor of Tuiiakabun, where he had remained unmolested 
after his retreat from Rasht, was invited by Amira 
Dubbaj of Fuman to bring Biyapish under his rule. This 
he succeeded in doing, but in 797 (1394-5) his nephews, 
Sayyid Ilusayn Kiya, son of Sayyid 'Ali Kiya, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Kiya (known as Amira Sayyid Muhammad), 
son of Sayyid Mahdi Kiya, dissatisfied with their uncle 
because of his refusal to return to them the districts 
which had belonged to their father, compelled him to 
retire to Tunakabuii. Say^dd Husayn Kij^a became ruler of 
Lahijan, and Amira Sayyid Muhammad ruler of Rtoikuh. 
Sayyid Husayn Kiya was au incompetent governor who 
soon alienated the good will of the inhabitants, so that his 
brother, Sayyid Razi Kiya, had no difficulty in ousting him. 
The new Wali turned his attention to the mountainous 
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region south of Lahijan, from which he expelled the 
Hazaraspi, Kushayj, and Isma‘ili (Assassin) rulers, and 
brought the whole of that country, including Alamut, 
under his sway. His authority once firmly established, » 
he began rebuilding and embellishing Ranikub, Rudisar, 
Malat, Daylainan, Sumarn, and otlier villages. He died on 
the 1st Jumada i, 829 (March 11, 1426), and was succeeded 
by his brother, Sayyid Husayn Kiya, the former Walk The 
"last-named seized the Pusht-i-Kuh district of Rustamdar, 
hut was ordered by Timur to return it to its rightful owner, 
Malik Kayumarth. In consequence of a private quarrel 
with Amira Sayyid Muhammad of Ranikuh, the latter in 
Safar, 833 (November, 1429), came with his troops to 
Lahijan, where he installed his son, Sayyid Nasir Kiya, as 
ruler. Sayyid Husayn Kiya having collected reinforcements 
marched on Lahijto, and Sayyid Nasir Kiya was compelled 
to retire to Malat. Amira Sayyid Muhammad expelled 
Sayyid Husayn Kiya a second time, and appointed 
governor the latter’s nephew, Sultan Husayn Kiya. 
Shortly afterwards Kargiya Nasir Kiya and Kargiya 
Sayyid Ahmad rebelled against their father, Amira Sayyid 
Muliammad, and confined him in the castle of Alamut, 
where he died on the 8th Jumada i, 837 (December 21,1433). 

Kargiya Nasir Kiya then became ruler of Lahijan, and 
his brother that of Ranikuh, but the latter, dissatisfied 
with his share, openly took up arms against his brother 
in 845 (1441-2). He was defeated and finally sought 
refuge with Amira Muhammad at Rasht, where he died 
on the 28th Rajab, 853 (September 17, 1449). 

Kargiya Nasir Kiya died on the 12th of Dhu’l-Qa^da, 
851 (January 19, 1448), and was succeeded, as ruler of 
Biyapish, by his son, Sultan Muhammad, who, at one time, 
was overlord of the whole borderland, ddral-marz,"' from 
Astara to Astarabad, by appointment of the Court of Persia. 
Sultan Muhammad sent many expeditions to Rustamdar, 
and in 872 (1467-8) occupied Qazwin, which he held for 
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some time. Later, on agreeing to pay to the Royal Treasury 
of Hasan Beg 40 kharwdra of 60 mans of Tabriz of silk, 
he was given full control of Biyapas (that part of the plain 
of Gilan lying to the west of the Safid Rfid), and in 882 
(1477-8) proclaimed Amira Is-haq ruler of that district. 

Sultan Muhammad died on the last day of Rabi' i, 883 
(July 1, 1478), and was succeeded by his eldest son, Mirza 
‘Ali, who abolished the *^zana~zar** and ^'murdashurdna** 
taxes (on weddings and funerals) and allowed daughters 
of parents who had no male heir to inherit. During the 
zenith of his power his rule extended to Qazwin, Shahriyar, , 
Tihran,the district of Ray and Waramin, Firuzkuh, Tarum, 
Sawa, Zanjan, and Sultaniyya, and he sent numerous 
expeditions to Mazandarto. 

His relations with the rulers of Biyapas, however,, 
became very strained, and his brother Sultan Hasan, 
taking advantage of the invasion of Lahijan and Daylaman 
by the troops of Biyapas, deposed him and proclaimed 
himself Wali. Eighteen months later, on the 4th Ramazan, 
911 (January 29, 1506), Sultto Hasan was murdered by 
his brother, Mirza 'Ali, who himself was killed the next 
day by the followers of his victim. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan succeeded his father, Sultan Hasan. 
His barber, Warsar Qasim,had been appointed by him Wakil 
of Biyapish, and had been given full control of the affairs 
of that province, so that nothing but the name of 
sovereignty remained to his master, by whom he was 
eventually put to death in 936 (1529-30). Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, after a visit to the court of Persia, gave up the 
Zaydi tenets for the Shi‘a doctrine, and, on his return to 
Gilan, made the inhabitants follow his example. He died 
in 940 (1533-4), having reigned 30 years and 2 months. 
His son, Kargiya Sayyid ‘Ali, was of a quiet and mild 
disposition, which alienated from him the military officers, 
wlio joined his brother, Kargiya Sultan Hasan. The latter 
seized Kargiya Sayyid ‘Ali and put him to death in 941 
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(1534-5). The new ruler died of plague in 943 (1536-7) 
whilst on an expedition to Biyapas. 

Kargiya Sultan Hasan left a son a year old named 
Khan AljLinad Khan ; Shah Tahmasp profited by this# 
circumstance to appoint a prince of the royal family 
governor of Biyapish. Khan Ahmad Khan’s rights, 
however, were soon recognized, and he extended his 
rule to Biyapas, but, by refusing to obey the royal 
^mandates, he incurred the Shah’s wratii, and was obliged 
to seek refuge in the mountains of Ashkawar, where, after 
many months of wandering, he was surprised, and interned 
first in the castle of Qahqaha, and, later, in that of 
Istakhr in Fars, where he remained for twelve years, until 
the accession of Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda. In 
984 (1576-7) he was released, married a daughter of 
Shah Tahmasp, and returned to Gilan. During the war 
between Turkey and Persia he offered to surrender 
Lflhijan to the Turks, and invited the Sultan to send 
troops from Sfiirwan to Lahijan, whence it was but a 
short distance to Qazwin. After the conclusion of peace 
with Turkey, Shah 'Abbas summoned his vassal to appear 
at his Court, but this Khan Ahmad Khto refused to do. 
The Shah, tliereupon, invaded Gilan at the head of a large 
army, and Khan Ahmad Khan sailed in Shawwal, 1000 
(July- August, 1592), for Shirwan, whence he tied to 
Constantinople, and remained there until his death. 

The Shah then appointed a governor of Biyapish to 
reside at Lahijan, and a governor of Biyapas to reside at 
Fuman. I am unable to say wl)en the whole of Gilan 
was entrusted for the first time to a governor residing at 
Rasht, but this was probably towards the end of the reign 
of Nadir. 

Gmelin, who was in Gilan in 1772, mentions that it 
was only seven years since Lahijto had submitted to the 
authority of Hidayat Khan of Fuman. A few years prior 
to his visit the nd'ib of Lahijan, summoned to Rasht by 
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Hidayat Khan, was shot on the road. Karim Khan-i-Zand, 
on hearing of this, sent strict orders for the apprehension 
of the assassin, but the latter was never found, and Karim 
Khto imposed a yearly contribution of 500 mans of silk 
on Gilan so that the crime should not remain unpunished. 
It was generally believed that Hidayat Khan had instigated 
the murder of the nd'ib, as he had doubts of his fidelity. 
This naib is said to have been Aqa Ma'sum, S^iib Ikhtiyar, 
whose sister had married Hidayat Khan. Aqa Ma'sQih 
left a son, Mirza Sadiq, and his great-grandchildren, 
Mirza Sadiq, Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali, and Mirza 'Abdu'r- 
Rahim, sons of Ilajji Abu Talib ibn Sadiq, are now in 
Lahijta. 

Tlie last hereditary governor of Lahijan was Mirza 
Ahmad Khan, Salar - i - Mu’ayyad (dismissed by the 
Nationalist Government in 1907), ibn Mirza Ilusayn 
Khto, Mu‘azzamu’s-Salbana ibn Hajji Mirza Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan Amin-i-Diwan ibn Mirza Kazirn (who died in 
1 842) ibn Hajji Abu’l-Qasim (brother of Ali Akbar Khan, 
who was governor in 1831 and built the Akbariyya 
mosque) ibn Hajji Sadiq (presumably a brother of Aqa 
Ma‘siim, Sahib Ikhtiyar) ibn Hajji Mahdi ibn Ilajji Mirza 
ibn Hajji Hasan. 

FOman 

Finnan lies west-south- west of Rasht. It is mostly in 
the plain, with only a few mountains belonging to it to 
the south-east. It is bounded on the north by Gaskar, the 
Murdab, and Tularn ; on the east by Shaft and the Pasi 
Khan River; on the south by Pusht-i-Kiih-i-Tarurn and 
the mountains of Shaft and of Masula; and on the west 
by Masai. Its greatest length, fiom north to south, is 
about 24 miles, and its width, from east to west, about 
16 miles. 

The following is the description of Fnman given in the 
Masdlilcu'l-Abmr fl Mamdliki'l-Ammr: “ Le souverain 
de Fournen, seul entre tons les princes de Djil, suit les 
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dogmes de Schafei, car les rois de cette province sont 
el eves dans les principes de cette^secte. Les troupes qu'il 
a sur pied montent a plus de 1,000 cavaliers. Lui et le 
souverain de Lahidjan runout sur uii territoire de pen » 
d’etendue. La plus grande partie de leur revenu provient 
du commerce. La soie s y recueille en abondance ; aussi 
les Tatars entretiennent avec les deux princes des relations 
d amitie et dalliance, atin que les marchands puissent 
§ntrer librernent dans les deux provinces, et eii exporter 
la soie : de leur cote, ces princes out besoin des droits 
qu’ils levent sur ceux qui vieniient faire le commerce dans 
leurs etats. 

“ Les autres province de la coritree de Djil out besoin 
de celles de Foumen et de Lahidjan pour le meme objet ; 

• rnais surtout de celle de Foumen, oii Ton trouve des etoffes 
et autres articles manufactures. Dans le memo territoire, 
au voisinage des montagnes, est une mine de fer. 

‘‘Le prince de Foumen pretend etre allie a la famille 
du Prophete. 11 protege avec zele les gens de lettres et 
tous les hommes de merite, Le costume des rois et des 
gens de guerre resemble a celui d’une partie des Tatars. 
Celui des hommes de lettres a de Fanalogie avec celui des 
marchands. Les uiis et les autres laissent, comine les 
Softs, pendre par devant les bouts de leui'S turbans. Toute 
la masse du peuple est vetue coinme le peuple des nations 
voisines.” • 

Fuman was the seat of Dabu son of Gil Gawbara. 
Nothing is known of the rulers of Fuman before the time 
of Sultan* Shah Gil. He gave refuge to ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, 
son of Sha^h Ghazi Rustam of Mazandaran [whom he 
succeeded in 558 (1163)], when ‘Alaud-Dawla was 
defeated by the Ustundar Kay-ka'us, against wliom he had 
been §ent by his father. Iskandar Munshi mentions that 
the Is-haqi dynasty of Fuman claimed descent from the 
prophet Is-haq, Rashidu d - Din Fazlu’llah, however, 
asserts that they are descended from Sasan. 
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The genealogical tree of Amira Dubbaj, who was 
reigning in Fuman when the Amir Kiya i Sayyids seized 
the government of Lahijan, is as follows: Dubbaj ibn 
‘AlaVd-Din ibn Rustam ibn Dubbaj (who at the time of 
the Mongol invasion opposed Qutlugh Shah and after the 
latter’s death was defeated by the other Mongol chiefs 
and compelled to submit to Uljaytu ; he is described as 
the most influential amongst the numerous rulers of 
Gilan) ibn Filan Shah ibn Rustam ibn Dubbaj ibn 
Khilu ibn Sharafu’d - Dawla ibn Sultan Shah ibn 
Dubbaj ibn Arkan ibn Jayhun ibn Fanakhusraw ibn 
Abi’n-nasr ibn Is-haq (whence the dynasty derives its 
name of Sahaqi, Is-baqi, or Is-haqwand) ibn Salm ibn 
Qabus ibn Iraj ibn Ilabash ibn Shahriyar ibn Firiiz ibn 
Balash ibn Bahrain ibn Balash ibn Ardashir ibn Firtiz 
ibn Narsi ibn Gudarz ibn Balash ibn Bahrain ibn Shapur 
ibn Ashk, the founder of the Ashkanian (Parthian) 
dynasty. This genealogical tree slightly differs from 
that given in the Durratu’t-Taj li ghurreti Dubbaj. Its 
author Qutbu’d-Din Matimud ibn Mas'fi’d Shirazi mentions 
that Ilabash, grandfather of Arkan ibn Dubbaj, was the 
son of Balash ibn Narsi ibn Hurmuz ibn Ardashir ibn 
Firuz ibn Narsi ibn Gudarz ibn Vihan ibn Balash ibn 
Bahrain ibn Shapur ibn Ashk. 

The dominions of Amira Dubbaj, ruler of Fuman 
towards 766 (1364-5), included Masula, Fuman, and 
Tdlam. He helped the other Amirs of Biyapas to expel the 
Amir Kiya’i Sayyids from Gilan, and his troops defeated 
and slew Sayyid ‘Ali at Rasht, in Ramazan, 791 (August- 
September, 1389). Five or six months later, he quarrelled 
with Amira Muhammad Rashti, and invited the Sayyids 
to take possession of Biyapish. He died about 812 
(1409-10) and was succeeded by his son, ‘Ala’u’^-Din. 
Amira Dubbaj, the latter’s son, ascended the throne in 
837 (1433-4). His son and successor, 'Ala’u’d-Din, died in 
844 (1440-1) on his return from an expedition against 
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Biyapish. Amira Dubbaj ^bn ‘Ala u’d-Din followed and 
after him his son, ‘Ala*u*d-Din. For the space of two 
years, however, Amira Husamu’d-Din, cousin of ‘Ala*u'd- 
Din, had possession of Fuman; he died in Tarum.# 
Meanwhile Amira ‘Ala'u’d-Din, out of fear of Amira 
MubaiBiDad Tijaspi Eashti, was hiding in the mountains. 
He re-ascended the throne in Jumada ii, 863 (May, 1459), 
and after some time put Amira Muliamrnad Tijaspi to death 
*and annexed Rasht. He died about 880 (1475-6). His 
eldest son, Amira Dubbaj, refused to ascend the throne, 
and the people tendered their allegiance to another 
Amira Dubbaj, son of that Amira IIustou’d-Din, who, 
as already mentioned, had ruled over Fuman for two 
years. With the help of Sultan Muhammad of Biyapish, 

» Amira Is-haq, the younger son of the late ruler, rendered 
himself master of Fuman in 882 (1477-8). He sub- 
sequently quarrelled with Mirza ‘Ali, son and successor of 
Sultan Muhammad of Biyapish, and this led to much 
bloodshed. At length peace was signed and Kuchisfahan 
ceded to Amira Is-liaq, who died three months later. 
His eldest son, ‘Ala*u*d-Din, was assassinated soon after- 
wards, and the second son, Amira Ilusamu’d - Din, 
succeeded him. He was as bitter an enemy of the rulers 
of Biyapish as his father had been and refused to accede 
to the wishes of Shah Isma‘il I Safawi, who had sent 
envoys to request him to make peace with Sultto Alimad 
Khan. The Shah, angered at this refusal, came with his 
army to Gilan, but relented, and it was arranged through 
Shaykh Najm Eashti, who was Amiru’l-Umara of the 
Shah’s court, that Amira Husamu’d-Din should receive 
Kuchisfahan as the price of peace. Sultan Al.unad Khan of 
Biyitpish refused to surrender that district and Husamu’d- 
Din advanced to the Pulirud, sacking Lahijan, Rtoikuh, 
and Rtidisar on the way. In 917 (1511-12) he again 
incurred the Shah’s displeasure, but sent his wife and 
child to court to intercede for him. In 920 (1514) 
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Shall Isma'il decided to march a second time upon Gilan 
and bring this unruly vassal to order, but the war that 
broke out with Sultto Selim of Turkey compelled him to 
postpone the execution of this project. Hustou’d-Din 
died about 922 (1516) and was succeeded by his son 
Amira Dubbaj, who proceeded to the Shah’s court to 
make his submission. He was given the title of MuzafFar 
Saltan and received the hand of one of the Shah’s 
daughters in marriage. When Sultto Sulayman of Turkey 
invaded Persia, MuzafFar Sultan joined him at Khuy with 
8,000 men. On his return to Gilan MuzafFar Sultto 
found the way barred by his former vassal, Amira 
Hatim Kuhdumi. He fled to Shirwan, where he was 
seized by the Shah’s officers and brought to Tabriz. 
There he was placed in a cage and set on fire; this 
happened in 942 (1535-6). Biyapas was then entrusted 
to Khto Ahmad Khan of Biyapish, who, however, was 
unable to establish his authority over the district, and a 
certain Amira Shahrukh, related to the Is-haqi dynasty, 
was invited by the inhabitants in 950 (1543-4) to rule 
over Fuman. He governed peacefully for seven years 
and was then summoned to the court of Shah Tahmasp. 
Unable to offer the presents claimed by the officers of 
the court he left without permission for Gilan. He was 
brought back to Tabriz and put to death by order of 
the Shah. 

In 965 (1557) Shah Tahmasp gave Biyapas to Sultan 
Mahmud, son of Muzaffar Sultan, and appointed Kargiya 
Sultan Ahrnad regent and guardian of the prince. Five 
years later the regent fell into disgrace, and, by order of 
the Shah, Mahmud Khan was brought to Shiraz, where he 
was poisoned by his tutor at the instigation of Khan 
Ahmad Khan. His posthumous son, Jamshid Khan,^a lad 
10 years of age, was given Biyapas in 975 (1567-8), and 
Kargiya Ahmad Sultan was named regent and appointed 
his guardian. In 977 (1569-70) Jamshid Sultan married 
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^ daughter of Shah Tahmasp and in 980 (1672-3) 
transferred his capital from Ftiman to Rasht. He was 
put to death in 989 (1581-2) •by his Prime Minister, 
Kamran Mirza Kuhdurai, who had succeeded Kargiya 
Alimad Sultan. Kamran Mirza remained for some time 
ruler^of Biyapas, but was eventually slain, and the two sons 
of Jamshid Sultan, Ibrahim Khan and Muhammad Amin 
Khan, bid in turn for the rule of their hereditary 
■possessions. Ibrahim Khan was at first supported by 
Khan Ahmad Khan of Biyapish, who, however, abandoned 
his cause for that of Muhammad Amin Khan. Shah 
Malik Fumani, whom Khan Ahmad Khan appointed 
guardian of the latter, brought eastern Biyapas up to 
the Pasi Khan River under the rule of the young prince, 
but, two years later, in 999 (1590-1), ‘Ali Beg Sultan, 
guardian of Ibrahim Khan, who was at Fuman, expelled 
Muhammad Amin Khan from Khushkbijar, where the 
latter resided, and compelled him to retire to Lashtanishah. 
Finally, when in 1000 (1591-2) Khan Abmad Khto fled 
from Gilan to Constantinople, he took with him Muhammad 
Amin Khto, who died of smallpox at Ganja. 

Shah ‘Abbas sent Ibrahim Khan to Kirman, and thus 
came to an end the rule of the Is-haqiyya dynasty of Fuman. 
After the rebellion of Shah Malik in Biyapas in 1002 
(1593-4) the Shah summoned Ibrahim Khan from Kirman 
with the intention of appointing him governor of Biyapas. 
He was, however, dissuaded from doing this, and Ibrahim 
died of grief at Isfahan. 

At the death of Shah ‘Abbas and on the accession of 
Shah Safi, the natives *of Lashtanishah revolted, in 1038 
(1628-9) elected king of the province a certain Kalanjar 
Sultto, who claimed to be a son of Jamshid Sultan, and 
proclaimed him ruler under the title of ‘Adil Shah. His 
followers sacked Fuman and Rasht, but Qalanjar, or 
Gharib Shah, as he was nicknamed by the Qizilbash, was 
taken prisoner by the royal troops after a fruitless defence 
JRAS. 1018. 7 
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and carried to Qazwin, where he suffered a very remarkable 
death. The Shah, with his customary cruelty and in 
derision of his captive* ordered iron horse-shoes to be 
nailed to his feet, alleging that as he had been used to the 
soft rich soil of Gilan, he could not walk unshod on the 
harder earth of Traq. After lingering some days in this 
torture, Kalanjar was shot to death with arrows, the 
Shah discharging the first, and his courtiers following 
his example. 

There is no more remarkable instance of the fierce feuds 
prevalent in olden times than that which existed between 
the chiefs of Shaft and those of Fuman. “ In the time of 
Shall Sultan Iliisayn, Kazim Khan Shafti slew Aqa Kamal 
(Fumani), governor of Rasht ; his son, Aqa Jamal (connected 
on his mother’s side with the Is-liaqi dynasty), slew Karim/ 
the son of Kazirn. Rafr Aqa, the brother of Kazim, slew 
Aqa Jamal (1753-4)^ and revenged his nephew. Hidayat 
Khto, the son of Aqa Jamal, slew Rafi’ Aqa and five of 
his brothers and nephews ; a child, called Aqa 'Ali, the 
son of Kazim, was the only person of the family of Shaft 
that was preserved. Hidayat Khan, desiring to employ 
.the tribe of Shaft, was compelled to put this child at their 
head, as they refused to serve except under one of the 
blood of their chiefs. Aqa *Ali made his escape, and when 
he attained his sixteenth year was aided by Aqa Muhammad 
Khan in an attempt to revenge his father, uncle, and 
brothers. He succeeded in taking Hidayat Khan, whom 
he slew.^ Two of that chief’s sons, Husayn ‘Ali and Fath 
‘Ali, were sent to the Persian Court, and when Fatb ‘Ali 

^ Gmelin sa5^s that Hajjl [Rafi* Aqa of] Shaft slew Hajji Jamal in 
1167 (l7o3-4) in Shaft, and afterwards, together with Mirza Zaki of 
Gaskar, ruled over Gilan. Four months later Muhammad Hasan Khan 
Qajar suddenly arrived in Gilan, put them both to death, and entrusted 
Gilan to Hajji TaqI Na’ib, of Kasma, whom he appointed guardian and 
deputy of Hidayat Khan, the son of Hajji Jamal, then too young to rule. 

^ Hidayat Khan was shot when trying to escape by boat from Anzali 
to Lankuran. 
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Shah obtained the throne he gave the former a small force 
to reconquer Gilan. This chief jrdered two of his men to 
conceal themselves in a wood and assassinate Aqa ‘Ali; they 
did so (near the bridge of Khatiban on the 26th Rabi' i/ 
1212 = September 18, 1797 a.d.), and the relations of that 
chief, alarmed at his fate, fled to the island of Lankuran, 
and claimed the protection of Mustafa Khan Talish. 
Fatli ‘Ali Shah invited them to return to their family 
.possessions of Shaft. On his sending a sealed Qur an, as 
the most sacred of pledges, they came back, but they 
thought of nothing but revenge ; day and night they 
watched the movements of Ilusayn 'Ali ; at last one of 
the brothers of Aqa 'Ali succeeded in shooting him 
(10th Safar, 1215 = July 3, 1800 A.D.)^ as he was riding 
along the road. On the death of Ilusayn ‘Ali, his brother, 
FaU.i ‘All, fled to Tabriz, where he became Begler-Begi. 
Husayii ‘Ali left an infant grandson, but none of the 
descendants of Hidayat Khan proved themselves w^orthy 
of their family traditions,'' ^ and the feud, which in 1810 
had continued about seventy years, was allowed to lapse. 

At the death of Ilusayn ‘Ali Khan, Fatli ‘Ali Shall had 
the farmdn of governor of Fuman made in the name of 
Hida}^ atu'llah Khan (also known as Khanlar-Khan), the 
former governor’s infant son, and Hajji Muhammad Khan^ 
was f’ppointed deputy governor. Hajji Muhammad Khan 
soon won the affection of the inhabitants and became 
governor. Hajji Ma‘sum Khan, his son, was appointed 

^ Another version is that he was shot near the Dupurdiin bridge at 
Lalam in Gaskar by a notable of that district with whose wife he had 
had an intrigue. Colonel Trezel mentions that the inhabitants of 
Gaskar refused to submit to a governor who was not of their tribe. 
A governor was ajjpointed by Fath ‘All Shah, but was shot on the 
Gaskar border when trying forcibly to enter that district. The date of 
this incident is the same as that of the death of Husayn ‘All, who very 
probably was the governor in question. 

® Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia. 

® His father, Aqa Mohsin FumanI, was governor of Fuman in 1212 
(1797-8). Some authors describe Aqa Muhsin as the son of a Khalkhall 
named Kas Akhilnd, others as a descendant of Amira Dubbaj. 
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governor of Fuman at tlie beginning of the reign of 
Nasiru'd-Din Shah. was waylaid on the way from 
Rasht to Fuman by Hasan Khan ibn Hidayatu’llah Khan, 
who was shot in the affray. On the 1st Ramazan, 1265 
(July 29, 1848), Hajji Ma‘sum Khan was shot from without 
whilst sitting in an upper room of his house on the Sabz 
Maydan (Commons) of Rasht. His nephew, Riza-quli Khan 
ibn Nasir, whose mother was a sister of Hasan Khan, was 
immediately accused of the deed. By order of the Prime 
Minister, Amir Nizam, he was handed over to the relatives 
of the murdered Khto, who hacked him to pieces with 
their qamas (daggers) on the 13th Ramazan of the 
following year (July 23, 1850). 

The next governor of Fuman, Hajji Qasim Khan^ 
ibn Ilajji Muhammad Khan, was succeeded by his son, ' 
Mal.imud Khto Sartip, Mudiru's-Sufara, father of 'Abdu'l- 
Husayri Khan, Mudiru’l-Mulk, better known under the 
title of Sardar-i-Humayun. The Sardar-i-Humayun died 
in 1912 after having ruled Fuman for close on twenty 

H. L. Rabino. 


THE DIWANS OF AN-NU‘MAN IBN BASHIB AND 
BAKR IBN ‘ABD AL-‘AZIZ AL-‘IJLI 

Early in 1914 I obtained from Constantinople, through 
the kind offices of Dr. 0. Reseller, photographs of the 
unique manuscript Sultan Fatih, No. 5303, which contains, 
in addition to the Diwans referred to in the title, those of 
*Amr b. Qami’a, 'Ainr b. Kultluim, al-Harith b. Hilliza, 
two poems of Muzaliim al-‘Uqaili, and poems of several 
other little-known ancient Arabic poets. The poems of 
Muz^hiJ^» together with verses of the same poet collected 
from various sources, I hope to publish at a later date. 
The above two Diwans are being printed in a lithographed 
edition in HaidarabM at the expense of Syed Hosein 

^ Qusim Khan married a daughter of Fath ‘Ali Khan and a daughter 
of Husayn *Ali Khan, so that his sons were descendants of Hidayat Khan. 
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Bilgr^mi, to whom I forwarded a vocalized copy with 
short Arabic biographies of the authors about a year ago. 

An-Nu‘m^n b. Bashir is stated to have beer the first- 
born of the Ansar after the arrivsal of Muhammad in# 
Medina, and a tradition upon his own authority records 
his being scolded by the Prophet for not delivering some 
grapes which had come from Taif and which the Prophet 
sent to an-Nu‘infin s mother. Later in life an-Nu'm&n 
*pccupied positions of trust; he was for seven months 
governor of al-KMa under Mu'awiya, and later governor 
of Hims (Emessa) under the same caliph and his successor 
Yazid. When the latter died an-Nu‘man took sides 
with ‘Abd Allah b. Zubair and attempted to proclaim the 
latter’s authority in his district. The inhabitants of 
Hims, however, offered op})Osition, the stroke failed, and 
an-Nn‘man attempted to save himself by flight. He was 
pursued and killed at Birin, a short distance from Hims, 
early in 65 a.h.^ The commander of the Yamanites who 
had pursued him, Khalid b. Khali al-Kalal, sent his head 
to Marwan, while his wife, Ntl’ila bint ‘Umara al-Kalbiyya, 
and his family were brought back to Hims. 

An-Nu‘man had, contrary to the attitude of the Ans&r, 
displayed a strong aversion to the cause of ‘Ali, and while 
governor of al-Kflfa refused to pay the troops there the 
increase in the pay which had been promised because he 
knew the attachment of the people of al-Kflfa to the 
family of ‘Ali.^ 

The Diwan contains no references to his political 
convictions, but it has the remarkable feature of 
commencing with three poems which might have been 
composed by Uinayya b. Abi-s-Salfc but for their 
Muhammadan allusions ; as, liowever, I have not found 
a single verse from these three poems cited anywhere else 

^ Yaqut, Buld&n ed., Cairo, ii, 331; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘&b, 31P, 
calls the place Blran ; Ibn Hajar Tahdib, x, 447-9. 

» Agh. xiv, 120. 
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the authorship might be doubtful, and I hope to refer to 
them again when the printed edition is accessible to other 
scholars. There remain only ten further fragments, 
extracts from which are cited in the Kitab al-Agh&ni, 
xiv, 119-30, and a few lines by an-Nu'man's daughter 
Hamida and his son Ibrahim. 

To make the collection of poems more complete I have 
added an appendix containing verses and poems collected 
from various sources, which are indicated in the introduction ’ 
of each fragment. 

Baler b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was entirely unknown to me as 
a poet, and in no anthology or work on Arabic literary 
history accessible to me have I found the slightest 
reference to him. The title-page of the Diwan gives his 
name and genealogy as follows : Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Dulaf b. Abi Dulaf al-Q^sim b. ‘Isa al-Tjli, from which it 
appears that he was a descendant of the redoubtable rebel 
and general Abft Dulaf al-Tjli, whose grandchildren had 
established themselves as virtual rulers of the Persian 
highland in the second half of the third century of the 
Hijra. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz received in 279 a.h. the 
command from the caliph al-Mu‘tadid to eject the rebellious 
Rafi‘ b. Harthama from Rai, which he succeeded in doing, 
but Ahmad died the following year. Rati‘ used this 
opportunity to regain Rai, and though ‘Umar and Bakr, 
brothers of Ahmad, offered a stout resistance, they were 
forced to retreat to Ispahan, and it appears that ‘Umar 
assumed the actual authority, as in the following year we 
find that al-Mu‘tadid granted him the government of 
Ispahan, Nuhawand, and al-Karj. In 282 A.H., upon the 
marriage of al-Mu‘tadid to the daughter of the Egyptian 
governor Khamaroye, he sent to al-Karj and demanded 
fi'om ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz treasures and jewels whiph he 
possessed. These were sent, but ‘Umar preferi’ed to stay 
away from meeting the caliph, no doubt out of fear of 
extortions. For in Slia‘ban of the following year ‘Ubaid 
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Allah b. Sulaim^n was sent by the caliph into the highland 
to encounter ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, provided with a safe- 
conduct in case he submitted, which he did, and as reward 
received robes of honour for himself and his family. 
Bakr, his brother, liowever, had already previously 
declared his submission to 'Ubaid AllS-h and Eadr, of 
the household of the caliph, and had been granted the 
governorship held by his brother on condition of his 
making war against him. ' Umar, no doubt, was able to 
pay a higher price and the promise could not be fulfilled. 
The brothers were advised to bring their case personally 
before the caliph, who would decide. An-Naushari was 
appointed temporarily governor of Ispahan, but it became 
evident that his appointment was on behalf of ‘Umar. 
•Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz fled to al-Aliwaz, of which the 
caliph was informed immediately, and he sent against him 
Wasif b, Mushgir. They met at the borders of the 
province of Fars, their armies facing one another, but 
Bakr, no doubt finding liis adversary too powerful, marched 
to Ispahan, while Wasif, instead of pursuing him, returned 
to Baglidiid. The caliph then sent messages to Badr, 
commanding him to go in pursuit of Bakr, who deputed 
Tsa an-Naushari to accornplisli this task. However, Bakr 
was able to defeat the general of the caliph. In the 
following year, however (284 A.H.), ‘Isa an-Naushari was 
more successful in an encounter with the army of Bakr, 
near Ispahan, which was practically annihilated, and 
Bakr was forced to seek refuge in Tabaristan with 
Muhammad b. Zaid al-‘A]awi, where he stayed till the 
following j^ear, when lie died, and the caliph presented 
the bringer of the news with 1 ,000 dinars. 

The Diwan has plenty of allusions to these events ; the 
poem^ appear to refer all to the events of the later years 
of his life, and the poet is full of bitterness against Badr, 
one of the generals of the caliph, who apparently had 
behaved badly to Baler’s family, who had fallen into his 
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hands.* He complains of the wickedness of his times, 
how war is kindled apd evil follows upon evil. He 
derides an-Naushari and al-Mushgir (sic) for their 
cowardice, and refers to some other persons of note who 
are not named in Ibn Athir's chronicle.® The whole of 
the fourteen poems contained in the Diwan are in the 
style of the ancient Fakhr poems, and they were quite 
a surprise to me in a contemporary of Abii Tammam and 
al-Buhturi ; they are less studied than the poems of 
al-Mutanabbi, and we can still discover the influence 
of the ancient Bedouin poetry. It is difficult to tell 
whether the collection of poems is complete, as the leaf 
following poem No. 14 commences with a poem of our 
poet’s ancestor Abu Dulaf, introduced by the words 

from which it is evident that other 

poems of Abfl Dulaf preceded. There are six poems by 
the latter followed by two fragments addressed to him. 

The manuscript from which these two Diw&ns are taken 
dates probably from the seventh century of the Hijra, 
and is well written, with many vowels, and ^the scribe 
understood what he was writing, and I hope that the 
scribe preparing the text for lithographing will keep 
closely to my copy. 

F. Krenkow. 


1 Poem 1, V. 21, 22. 


2 Poem 3, V. 11, 12, 13. 

5 **•' 

(JjJj LLy 
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THE NOMINATIVAL GENITIVE IN OLD KANARESE 
On p. 393 (§ 352. la) of his Grammar of the Kannada 
Language, Kittel gives the statement of Ke^ava and 
Bhattakalahka that the genitive in OJd Kanarese may 
stand for the nominative, but expresses his disbelief in it. 
I give here some irrefragable instances from inscriptions 
which show that this rule has at any rate a certain basis 
in actual idiom. 

In an inscription from Sogal of the year 6aka 902, 
1. 55, we have the words Kaiiichale-hdnteya hitta dharm- 
mamam, “ the pious foundation which the lady Kanchale 
granted.” Here the first word is clearly the genitive. 
Apparently the phrase is the result of a conflation of two 
id’orns, namely the regular p>ossessive genitive, Kamchale- 
•kdnteya dharvimamam, “ K.'s foundation,” and the nomi- 
natival construction,/! a hifta dharmmamarh, 
the foundation of which K. granted.” 

Two inscriptions at Huli of oaka 1084 (one of them is 
given iti the Society’s copy of the Elliot Collection, vol. ii, 
fol. I la) have the same phrase : ishla-sishtara hayt^itta 
suvariinam, “ gold which agreeable and cultured men 
have laid in deposit.” Here we see the same conflation 
of possessive genitive, ishta-sishtara stivarnnam, and 
nominative, ishta-Hshtar haytzitta suvarnnam. 

The above examples are from verse passages. I now 
quote one in prose, from an inscription at Hottur of 
Saka 988, 1. 32. The words are : Kesi-Gav'wndana 
madisida Icerey-zeriya megana, '‘above the embank- 
ment of the tank which K.G. built.” Here again we have 
the same contamination. 

Lastly, we read in an inscription at Kulenur of 
^aka 950, 11. 9-10, mandilakara (read mandalikara) 
darppp^m-dgadisii^antw bign^rttar/^ y\x\qv^ of provinces, 
spewing up their pride, as they face him are terrified.” 
Here there is no contamination. But the genitive is 
directly followed by another substantive ; and this seems 
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to be the only condition necessary for the use of this 
peculiar idiom. ^ 

These passages, to which probably many more could be 
easily added, will show that the dictum of the gram- 
marians was based upon good authority, though the 
sweeping conclusion drawn by them, that the genitive 
might take the place of the nominative in general, is 
scarcely supported by the facts at our disposal. 

L. D. Barnett. 


EASTERN KINGS CONTEMPORARY WITH THE PEBIPLUS 
Of the ten Eastern potentates mentioned by name in 
the Periplus only one, Malichas, is known to history. 
‘"The road from Leuke Kome,” says the Periplus (c. 19), 
“goes to Petra to Malichas, king of the Nabatseans.” 
From the time of Augustus, and even before it, the 
Nabataean kingdom had been a protected state and ally 
of Rome; and in a.d. 67 Malichas II sent 1,000 horse and 
5,000 foot to join the army which Titus took with him to 
meet Vespasian at Ptolemais.^ We have coins of this 
Malichas; he is mentioned in two inscriptions, and probably 
in a third ; and the Dumer inscription shows that his son, 
whose name is variously read on his coins as Dabel or 
Zabel, and as Rabel in inscriptions, succeeded Malichas in 
A.D. 71. The Dumer inscription is translated thus by 
Mr. Cooke, the latest editor : - “ [This is the cjippus 
which Hami‘u set up, the freedman of Gadhi, daughter of 

^ Josephus, lYari?, iii, 4, 2. Cooke says that Josephus calls Mdlikv. 
HfidXixo's and MaAxoj. Cf. St. John xviii, 10. The Ptripiua calls him 

^ Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, No. 97, p. 249. I have quoted 
Cooke’s translation in full because in the quotation I g:ave from Mommsen, 
JRAS. 191G, p. 835, the year is said to be 410, and according to it Dabel 
would have commenced to reign in a.d. 75-6. Cooke's translaticm is the 
latest, and he appears to have no doubt about the date. Dumer or Dm6r 
is the first station on the Roman road from Damascus to Palmyra. The 
“ reckoning of the Romans ” refers to the use of the Roman solar month 
in place of the Macedonian lunar one. 
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Bagarath, mother of Adramu the strategos, in the month 
of Tyar in the year 405 by the reckoning of the Romans, 
which is the 24th year of King Rabel/’ The era is the 
Seleucid era of B.c. 312; the inscription therefore dates 
from May, A.D. 96, and Dabel's reign from a.d. 71. 
Another inscription says that Dabel brought life and 
deliverance to his people He was the last Nabataean 
king. In A.D. 105 Trajan’s lieutenant, A. Cornelius 
Galina, the Governor of Syria, perhaps on the occasion of 
Dabel’s death, annexed the kingdom and made it 
a province of the Empire.^ 

The remaining nine monarchs of the Periplus may be 
classified thus : First, w'e have three Arabian names, 
Charibael, Eleazos, and Cholaebos. Charibael (Karibfil) 
and Eleazos (Ili-azzu) were names common to several 
kings of the Homerites and of Hadhramaut ; and scholars 
are not agreed as to which of these were the Peripl'ws* 
contemporaries.^ The “ tyrant Cholaebos or Caleb, was 
a petty local sheikh without a history. Three Indians 
come next — Kerobotras, Pandion, and the elder Sara- 
ganes Kerobotras (Kerala-putra) and Pandion the 

^ Ibid., No. 301, p. 255. 

^ Kar^ rhy aurhu rovrou n<£A,juas, Guptas HpxuVf 

*Apa^iay r^v rrpbs rrj ^Poffialwy hriiKooy iiroii^ffaro (l)io 

Cass., Ixviii, 14, 5). Wo know none of the details. The event is com- 
memoratod in the era of Bostra, which now became the capital, and 
Trajan’s milestones are still found m sUii along the great Roman road 
v'hich he constructed from Damascus to the head of the ^lanitic Gulf. 

^ “ It is regarded as probable that Prideaux is right in his identification 
of the Karib'il Watar Yehun‘im, who struck coins at Raidan, with the 
Karib‘il Watar Yeyiun‘iin, king of Saba and Raidan, known from 
a number of inscriptions, and with the Xa/>t3a^A, who was reigning at 
the time when the Periplus Maris Erythrm was wTitten, that is, about 
A.D. 70. But since there were three rulers called Karib‘il, it must be 
admitted that the last-named equation of the Charibael of the Periplus 
with the king who struck the coins is open to dispute’’ (G. F. Hill, 
The Ancient Coinage of Southern Arahiay p, 13). Several Hadhramaut 
kings bore the name of Ili-azzu according to Glaser, but they have left 
no coins, and their dates are still unknown. 

^ Tyrannos in the Periplus (and also in Strabo) denotes a petty local 
chief, usually a vassal like Cholaebos. JR AS. 1913, p. 125. 
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Pandyan were ethnic titles with which the Romans were 
V familiar. The “ elder Saraganes ” has not been identified, 
but he must have been an Andhra king, and probably 
a vSatakarni. Last of all come three for whom a chrono- 
logical position has been claimed independently of the 
Peri2^lu8. 

1. The Abyssinian Chronicles contain the name of 
a king Za Hakele who is to be identified with the 
Axuinite king Zoskales, described in c. 5 of the 
Periplns. As chronological guides these Chronicles have 
scarcely as much value as the Indian Puranas. They 
are late works based on tradition ; their figures disagree ; 
and in the case of ^Ezanes, where tlieir chronology can 
be tested, they are 130 years out. Salt, who published 
his work in 1812, conjecturally assigned Za Hakele 
to the years a.d. 76-89. Modern scholars date him 
(?. A.D. GO-80. The date of Za Hakele depends upon the 
Periplns, not the date of the Periplns upon Za Hakele. 

2. In c. 41 the Periplns mentions the king of 
Barygaza. Unfortunately the first part of the name is 
illegible in the MS., but the last two syllables are 
^apov} Various attempts at restoration have been made ; 
some editors propose pLafjL0dpov, others fiai/ffdpov ; Muller 
gives both pafx^dpov and puap^dvov ; and Fabricius boldly 
substitutes 2aval3dpov. M. Boyer proposed to read the 
name as Nambanos ; this supposed Nambanos he identified 
with Nahapana, and Nahapana with the founder of the 
Saka era, a.d. 78. The Perij)lus, therefore, is later than 
A.D. 78. This whole argument depends on a series of 
assumptions which are anything but proved. The name 
certainly ended in -hares or “ -baros ** and not in 
“ -hanos ; so far is clear, and it seems to me fatal to 
M. Boyer’s theory. Then, even granting M, poyers 
equation of Nambanos with Nahapana to be correct, it is 
very doubtful whether Nahaptoa founded the Saka era. 

1 Cf. JRAS. 1916, pp. 836-7. 
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There is little evidence for it ; some schokirs deny it ; 
others accept it as a pious opinion at the best.^ . Bub to 
found any argument regarding the date of the Periplus 
on the basis of such a series of conjectures is obviously 
impossible. The Periplus must control them, not they 
the Periplus, 

3. Chap. .52 of the Periplus runs thus: “Local market- 
places successively below Barygaza are Suppara (Supara) 
^d the town of Kalliena (Kalyan), wliich in tlie time of 
the elder Saraganes was an authorized emporium , ^ but 
since Sandanes has got possession of it, landing is pro- 
hibited ; and should Greek ships by any chance touch at 
these places, they are conducted under guard to Barygaza.'" 
This Sandanes has given the commentators mucli trouble. 
•Fabricius substitutes Sanabares, an Indo-Parthian king 
known only from his coins, whose date is disputed,^ and 
who may be one of the earliest or one of the latest of his 
line. Schoff* alters Sandanes to Sand ares, and talks of an 
obscure Andhra monarch named Sundara who reigned 
only for a year, and to whom Mr. V. Smith tentatively 


^ Nahapana issued a great number of coins ; it is therefore inferred 
that his reign was long. He is mentioned in inscriptions dated 41, 42, 
45, and 46, of an era which is generally taken to be the Saka era. These 
years correspond to a.d. 119, 120, 123, and 124 ; and from other inscrip- 
tions it would follow that he died soon after. But Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerji disputes the attribution of the years to the Saka era (JRAS. 
1917, pp. 273 fF.), and places him at the commencement of the Christian 
'era. Accepting, however, the era as the Saka era, the date of 
Nahapana’s accession to the throne is quite uncertain. Mr. V. Smith 
puts it between a.d. 60 and 90. 

® Authorized emporium — ifjt.r6pior ivBecrixov. A more usual expression in 
the Periplus is 4pLv6piou vSfjujjLov. It moans a place where authorized tolls 
and market dues were levied. Foreigners had to pa}" for permission to 
trade ; they were therefore limited to certain places ; and the dues were 
levied, according to the immemorial custom of the East, partly in the 
market6^ but more generally at the houses where the foreigners put up. 
Adule, Mouza, and Apologos, at the head of the Persian Gulf, were such 
authorized trading centres according to the Periplus, 

* Rapson, Indian Goins (Grundriss), p. 15, para. 61. Sallet puts him 
after a.d. 77. 
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assigns the date A.D. 84.^ McCrindle, here as elsewhere, 
more faithful than the others to his text, retains Sandanes, 
but refers vaguely to an Indian tribe called Sandmeis 
by Ptolemy. There is, however, no occasion for any 
change. Sandanes is a genuine Indian name. The 
Georgian version of the romance of Barlaam and Joasaph 
renders the name of Buddha's charioteer Chanda[ka] by 
Zandaniy and the Greek version by Zaphdvy while 
Stobseus says that Sandanes was the name of the Indian 
ambassador from whom Bardaisan obtained the materials 
for his Indiha} Sandanes is therefore the Greek equiva- 
lent for Chandaka ; and the meaning of the Periplus is 
perfectly clear. As long as the elder Saragenes " 
(Satakarni) held Suppura and Kalliena, Greek ships were 
welcomed there. But when Chandaka wrested these 
places from him these ports were closed, and ships were 
sent back under guard to Barygaza. In other words 
Chandaka was a subordinate chief, and a vassal of the 
king of Barygaza, where alone custom dues were allowed 
to be levied. 

This passage therefore of the Perij^lus gives us no 
chronology, but it does give us a piece of history. For it 
shows that when the author vras making his voyages to 
and from India — say between A.D. 60 and A.D. 70 — the 
Sakas were pushing down the western seaboard, and 
ousting the Andhras from the Konkan. I say the Sakas, 
because we find them in the following century in possession 
of the country, and because the king of Ozene (Ujjain) 
and Barygaza was certainly a Scythian, and the new 
capital which he established, Minnagara, bears a Scythian 


^ V. Smith, Early Histcyryy etc., table, p. 202 (2nd ed.). On p. 194, 
speaking of this table Mr. Smith says : “The intermedipte dates 
inserted in the chronological table at the end of this chapter are merely 
rough approximations to the truth, being based upon the lengths of 
reigns as stated in the Puranas, which are known to be untrustworthy.” 

2 JRAS. 1917, p. 482, n. 1, where the matter is more fully discussed. 
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name.^ Indeed, the very fact that he abandoned the 
ancient capital, and founded a^new one of his own, is 
a characteristic of these Scythian nomads. This Saka 
kingdom was established before the author's time; it must * 
therefore have been in existence by the middle of the first 
century A.D. ; but how much earlier, it is difficult to say. 
The title Kshatrapa or Satrap which these Sakas take 
shows that they owed allegiance at one time to some Grcco- 
Indiau or Indo-Parthian king — Gondophares perhaps. 
We must bear in mind that these Sakas were a mere band 
of adventurers ; there is no proof of any Saka migration, 
or general settlement of Sakas in the country ruled from 
Ujjain ; while we see that the Saka’s vassal Chandaka 
bears an Indian name. Moreover, our author expressly 
idistinguiahes Malwa from Indo-Scythia. He counts 
Malwa and Barygaza for the beginning of India proper. 
And his evidence proves, I tlunk, that the Sakas had been 
in possession of these places for at least 30 or 40 years 
before the institution of the Saka era (a.d. 78); while in 
his own day they were pushing southwards at the expense 
of the Andliras. 

We have now exhausted all the chronological data 
furnished by the PcripUis ; and we find that the date of 
the Nabataean Malichas II alone is certain. He died in 
A.D. 71 ; and I have shown elsewhere that the Periplus 
cannot have been written much before A.D. 70.^ Thus we 
get A.D. 70~1 for the composition of the work. 

Assuming this to be the date, the passage in c. 23 
which refers to the Roman emperors acquires a new 
significance. Charibael, we are told, was a friend of the 
emperors, and cultivated their friendship by a succession 
of embassies and presents ; (rwex^ai irpecr^eiat^ koI Sdpoi^ 
Ta)p avroKparopcov. In three years, between A.D. 68 
and A.D. 70, Rome saw no less than five emperors — Nero, 

^ Cf. Periplus^ c. 41 and c. 48. 

2 JRAS. 1916, pp. 835-6. 
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^Jalba, Ofcho, Vitellius, and Vespasian. No wonder that 
Charibael found it hard to curry favour with each, and 
that his embassies were constantly on the move. 

Thus everything points to the year A.D. 70-1 ; and to my 
mind the evidence is conclusive. But Mr. SchofF thinks 
otherwise, and he has broached his latest view in a recent 
number of this Journal.^ His latest view ; because in 
the Introduction to his translation of the Periplus he 
discussed, and rejected, the claims of Za Hakele, Nambanos, 
and Sundara to have any decisive weight ; and he then 
argued for a date c, A.D. 60 for the composition of the 
book. The date of the Periplus'' he says, “ or at any 
rate the date of the voyage on which it was based, can 
probably be fixed at not later than the summer of 62 and 
not earlier than the summer of 58. The nearest single 
year that suggests itself as the date of the Periplus is, 
therefore, 60 a.d.” ^ He has now changed his opinion, and 
he comes to the conclusion that the work was written 
'‘between a.d. 70 and 89”. The author's voyages, he 
argues, must have extended over several years, in the 
course of which he met, or heard of, various kings in 
different parts of the Eastern world; but as this information 
was gained at different times, the kings need not have 
been contemporaries. It is “ clear that the author could 
not within the same season have met Maliku, who died 
A.D. 75 {lege a.d. 71); Za Hakele, who began to reign 
A.D. 76 ; Nahaptaa, whose reign began a.d. 78 ; and 
Sundara, whose reign of one year came between a.d. 80 
and 84 ”. “ The Periplus must be considered as a com- 

pilation, parts of which were several years old when the 
finishing touches were put upon it.” ^ And so Mr. Schoff 
concludes that the work was written at various dates 
between a.d. 70 and 89. 

. 1 JRAS. 1917, pp. 827 ff. 

- Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 14-15. 

» JRAS. 1917, p. 830. 
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I trust I have shown that the date of Za Hakele depends 
upon the Periplua, that Nambaqps-Nahapana is a myth, 
and that Suiida ra has no connexion with the matter. And 
I am a little surprised to find that Mr. ScholF should now 
accept without discussion what he had previously discussed 
and rejected. But, apart from this, his argument appears 
to be based upon an entire misconception of the nature and 
object of the Periplus, The author of the Periphis draws 
his material partly from his own experiences and partly 
from the experiences of other Greek navigators. Mr. Schoff, 
of course, is quite correct in saying that the author's 
voyages extended over several years. He had visited 
Adule on the western and Mouza on the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea; he had sailed along the southern coast of 
•Arabia ; and he had been at Barygaza, and traded as far 
south as Muziris and Nelcynda. Regarding all these 
places there are personal touches which could scarcely 
have been got at second-hand. Further than Nelcynda 
the author had not gone, although he describes the coast 
as far as Cape Comorin, and even beyond it ; and in 
describing it he sometimes makes mistakes. His account 
of the Persian Gulf is vague in the extreme, and he 
derived his account of the coast of East Africa, in part 
at any rate, from others. His book is the result of many 
years experience, a resume of all that was known in 
Myos Horinos and Berenice regarding Roman trade and 
navigation in the Eastern seas. And this is why the 
book is valuable and unique. As I have said elsewhere,^ 
the Periplus was written to be a vade mecum for Roman 
sea-captains trading with the East. It is neither a literary 
work nor a book of travels, but a practical guide, written 
throughout in the present tense, and in colloquial Greek. 
The ayithor s intention is everywhere apparent. He 
speaks of the seasons, the winds, the approaches to the 
harbours, the anchorages, the presents which must be 
1 JRAS. 1916, p. 829. 


JRAS. 1918. 
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given for permission to trade, and what it is good to buy 
and what to sell. Anything else is merely incidental, 
and is never dwelt on. Part of the information may have 
been antiquated, although we have no reason to suppose 
that it was ; and if it was, the author did not know it. 
Nor could Malichas have been dead unknown to the author, 
for the author was writing in Egypt, and caravans came 
and went between Egypt and Petra almost daily. The 
book was written in Malichas’ lifetime ; it is of a single 
web and woof throughout ; and the theory that it is 
merely a collection of travel-notes made at different 
times appears to me as baseless as are the claims of 
Za Hakele, Nambanos, and Sundara. 

J. Kennedy. 


THE SIVA NARAYANIS 

The &va Narayanis are a small monotheistic Indian 
sect, whose head-quarters are in tlie Districts of Balia 
and Ghazipur, in the United Provinces. The only 
account hitherto available of these people is that 
contained in H. H. Wilsons Religious Sects of the 
Hindus, written in 1828, and republished in London 
in 1861 (p. 358).^ I therefore make no apology for 
submitting to the Society the following note written in 
1917 which has been kindly prepared for me by 
Babu Bajrangi Lai, Vice-Chairman of the Municipal 
Board, Ghazipur, who drew it up in response to my 
inquiries, after personal communication with the Sant 
at present in charge of the local Dham. The story of 
the Emperor Mubammad Shah’s adhesion to this sect is 
new to me. I can find no mention of it in Mr. Irvine’s 

^ Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i, pp. 178 ff., and Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ii, pp. 185 ff., have 
dealt at some length with these people, but they treat them as identical 
with the Rai Basis, a different sect, holding somewhat similar opinions, 
and composed only of Camars. 
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account of ** The Later Mughals ” (JASB., vol. Ixxiii, pt. i, 
1904, Ext. No. pp. 55 if., and J.Proc. A.S.B., vol. iv, 1908, 
pp. 511 fF.). Except for a few verbal alterations I give 
Mr. Bajrangi Lais account as it has been received by nffe. 
•It is as follows : — 

‘‘This religious sect was founded by Swami 6iva 
Narayan Singh in Sariibat, 1791. He belonged to 
the Narauni tribe of Eajputs, and xvas a 

lyitivo of village Candrawar which lies near 

Basra, a town and Tahsil in Balia District (formerly 
a part of District Ghazlpur). His father a name was 
Bagh Ray, The parentage and place of birth of Swami 
Siva Narayan are described in the following Hindi 
couplet (Doha): — 

^TEl ^ ^ * 

“This sect has got four chief monasteries (^sTR) 
presided over by chief Sants (heads). The three 
Dhams in Balia District are at Candrawar, Bhelsari, 
and Sasna Bahadurpur, while the fourth is in the city 
of Ghazipur. These Dhams are at present presided 
over by Sants Raghunandan Singh, Jadu Siiigh, Sewak 
Siiigli, and Mahadeo Singh respectively. The followers 
gather at these Dhams, read their Granth (religious book), 
and adore Para Brahma (the Absolute God). Here 
offerings are made, and an establishment thereby main- 
tained for the performance of religious service. Instruc- 
tions in the teachings of Swami ^iva Narayan are given 
at these centres, but there is at present no regular college 
or school for the teaching of the sect at Bhelsari 
(Balsande is written for Bhelsari in Wilson^s book, 
perhaps by mistake).^ A disciple, Bihari Ram, Khattik 

^ In the neighbourhood of Candrawar, in the Sarkdr of Ghazipur, they 
all say that, by blood a Narauni, was born the son of Bagh Ray. — ( t. A.G. 

- According to Wilson, in his time they had a college at Bataande . — 
G. A. G. 
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by caste, has erected a temple at Cawnpore. There is also 
a temple in Bombay in the KoharbM lane. The followers 
of this sect are to be found in Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Karachi, and many other places in India. Some Indian 
Christians in Shahabad are converts to it. Persons of any* 
denominations without any difference of caste or class are 
admitted. The practice of initiation is the same as that 
given by Wilson in his book. The men are generally 
found temperate.^ 

“The followers of this sect are buried, cremated, or 
thrown into the river, according to their direction at the 
time of their death. The dead body of a ^iva Narayani 
is generally taken to the burning ghat in a procession 
accompanied by music and recitations from their Granths. 

“At present there are only about seventy persons 
following this sect in Ghazipur, and they are mostly 
drawn from the lower classes of the people. Chamars 
and Dusadhs number more than any other castes or 
classes as its followers. In former times Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and other high-caste persons were members in 
an appreciable number, and the chief Sants, or heads, 
have been as a rule Rajputs or Brahmans. Ram Nath 
was the favourite disciple of 6iva Narayan. His other 
important followers were Muhammad Shah, the Emperor 
of Delhi, Sidasi Salieb, and Lakhan Ram. The sect 
flourished in the reign of Muhammad Shah, whose 
initiation into it was the cause of its rapid growth. This 
initiation of ]\Iuliammad Shah is described in the following 
Hindi verse ; — 

“ Muhammad Shah gave his royal seal to the founder. 

^ Wilson says, “ Siva Narayaiils, of the lower orders, are occasionally 
addicted to strong potations.’' — G. A. G. 

® He taught the texts to Muhammad Shah, and taking his seal 
conducted the sect. — G. A. G. 
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The seal is still preserved, and Parwanas (precepts) are 
issued to the followers under it. « 

“ The faith and practices of the sect are the same to this 
day as they are described in Wilson’s book, The Religio%i8 
Sects of the Hindus, His teachings (i.e. Siva Narayan’s) 
are contained in Hindi verses, the substance of which is 
gi veil in one of them : — 

^ I 

'' Siva Narayan’s verses, showing love and adoration for 
the Nirahkar Par Brahma^ (the perfect God), are to be 
found in his sixteen granths. Twelve of these are 
mentioned in Wilson’s book (one written as Vajan granth 
•is probably the 'Sant o jan’ (^i^T ^ ^TT^)). The other 
four books are (1) Bara Stotra, (2) Bara Parwana, 
(3) Pati Parwtoa, (4) Barho Bank” 

G. A. G. 


NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN THE QURAN 
111 the last verse of the Yusuf Sura (Quran, xii. 111) 
there occurs a word which seems to have been wrongly 

understood by all translators. This word is 
(qams), wdiicli has always been taken as if it were the 

«w 

plural of the common word 4.^5 {qi^sa). The passage 
runs as follows : — 

This was rendered by Sale, “ Verily in the histories 
(of the prophets and their people) there is an instructive 

^ Seek ye the Sab Purusa, the Creator, and believe. Recognize 
Siva Narayana as the illumination of the form of Brahma, — G. A. G. 

* i.e. in Sanskrit, NiraJcnraiii Paraih Brahma, the Formless Supreme 
Brahma. — G. A. G. 
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example unto those who are endued with understanding ” ; 
while Palmer translates^ it, ‘‘Their stories were a lesson 
to those endowed with minds.” In the most recent 
translation of the Quran, published at Surat in 1916, for 
which an Indian scholar named Mirza Abul Fazl is 
responsible, the same error persists, his version being, 
'“Certainly in their stories is an example for those who 
have hearts.” 

It is clear that is not a plural form, but 

t*r, .» 

a singular verbal form (infinitive) from the root 

meaning a narrative or tale. The measure tP is 

exceedingly rare as a broken plural form, vide para. 304 
of vol. i of Wright's Arabic Grammar y except as the 
plural of the present participle, and there seem to be no 
instances of its occurrence as the plural of the form 

The regular plural of this form is and this 

is followed by 4.^23, the plural of which is of 

frequent occurrence. 

R. P. Dewhurst, I.C.S. 


MEGHADUTA, V. 14 


It 

Many years ago it occurred to me in connexion with 
this famous verse that, in case.Dignaga were author of 
a work entitled the Handy it might have seemed to 
Kalidasa to deserve the epithet sihulay “ coarse,” “ unsubtle,” 
the standing epithet which Indian philosophers affix to 
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what they regard as merely prima facie views. And 
pro tanto we should have ai\ argument in favour of 
Mallinatha*s suggestion of a slighting allusion to that 
philosopher in the verse. I was aware of a work entitled 
Hastavala existing in a Tibetan version {Tanjur, Mdo, 
vols. xvii, fols. 3]26--315a, and xviii, fols. 2l6~23a), and 
ascribed to Aryadeva, a predecessor of Dignaga ; and my 
jjuriosity was aroused regarding a certain treatise in the 
Chinese Tripitalca, attributed to Jina (Dignaga), and 
called the “ Sastra on the explanation of the Fist”. 

Having now been enabled by the cooperation of 
Professor Ui to establish the identity of the two works, 
I may consider whether any new light is shed upon the 
old problem. 

It is certainly a noticeable coincidence that Dignaga 
should be the reputed author of a work so entitled ; and 
there is a further coincidence, in the fact that the fifth of 
the six karikda composing the text appeals to the subtle 
(sukpua) - minded, who are to forgo belief in coarse 
{sthula) things. But, unfortunately, the Chinese tradition 
appears to fluctuate regarding the authorship, which is 
sometimes ascribed, in fact, to Aryadeva. I have advanced 
the suggestion that Aryadeva was author of the text,. 
Dignaga, who often functions as a commentator, of the 
commentary. If so, the fact has certainly some significance. 
The Hand treatise, an extremely compendious demonstra- 
tion of the Vijndna, or else the ^unyatd, doctrine (the 
latter term is not mentioned), may well have been a 
familiar controversial weapon, and so have provoked 
a slighting mention by Kalidasa. 

The general reluctance to approve of Mallinatha's 
suggestion is, no doubt, due in part only to the absence 
of confirmation by other commentators ; in part, it may 
be traced to. a well-founded feeling that a mere casual 
allusion of the kind propounded is not in keeping with 
the tenor of the poem, and hardly on the lines of the 
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Indian manner of playing upon words. In fact, the 
Sanskrit or second meaning, is no mere casual and 
imperfect punning. It is systematic, unhalting in form, 
and rational] y connected in sense with the context. 
Accordingly, as will be seen, Mallinatha carries on the 
allusion throughout, or nearly throughout, the verse. 
Thus, he finds in adreh srngam harati the sense of 
"'seizes the superiority {irnga)*\ which again calls to 
mind the contests of the giri-agra-samdjas. But this 
is not enough ; an allusion of this kind implies a certain 
controversial character in the whole poem, and further 
allusions, which I have sometimes suspected, but never 
been able to establish. I retain, however, a feeling that 
the poem has a touch of autobiography, and may be based 
upon some incident in Kalidasa’s own career, whereby he» 
had incurred the displeasure of a royal patron. The poem 
would then be in one aspect an indirect conciliative. 
No one would say that this is not in harmony with 
Kalidasa’s literary cleverness, which is as markedly 
characteristic of him as his delicacy. In Shakespeare 
also we have such things, as in the passage of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream (Act II, sc. i), " and certain stars 
shot madly from their spheres,” which is known to allude 
to incidents at a Court function. 

The credibility of such an interpretation of the poem 
depends in part upon the degree of independent natural- 
ness in the dramatic situation. The Yaksa’s longing to 
communicate with his absent wife at the time of the rains 
may be taken as common form. The employment of 
a cloud as a messenger is not so ; but upon the evidence 
of the Fourth Act in the VikramorvaH we may regard it as 
for Kalidasa a datum. That the hero should be a Yaksa 
rather than a man may be due, not only to the Indian 
penchant for semi-divine persons (e.g. in the ^akuntald,^ 
Vikramorvail, Kddamharl, etc.), but also to the greater 
appropriateness of a superhuman personage in connexion 
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with such a messenger ; and the idea of his banishment 
from his Lord’s heaven in coijsequence of a fault is 
eminently Indian. Accordingly, it cannot be said that 
the general plan shows any flaw suggesting a further 
motivation. In v. 14, with which we are occupied, the 
mention of the Siddlias and the Dignagas w^ould fall 
into line. 

On the other hand a general experience assures us that 
£}ie germ (what Indian rhetoric denotes the seed, Hja) of 
literary works is supplied, either (1) by some occasion (as 
in the case of Shakespeare’s historical plays, the Greek 
drama, the Vedic hymns ;,or (2) by the interest of some topic 
(e.g. the Aeneid^ the Rdmayana, the Faery Queen, Gray’s 
ELegy), or (3) by something in the character or experience 
•of the author. Where the first two seem not to suffice (as 
in Hamlet, The Tempest), we suspect the third, even 
if it is not professed or otherwise patent. In Indian 
literature we have further to deal with a characteristic 
fondners for underlying meanings (dhvani), things which 
are (bojvdvra avverolai. In Kalidasa’s works we have 
a susi3ected instance in the Kumdra-sambhava, supposed 
to celebrate the birth of some prince, which would 
exemplify No. 2 (above) as insufficient without No. 1. 

If now the MeghadCda does not imply No. 3, it is 
merely a consummate exercise upon a familiar topic, in 
which the geographical indications are no more than an 
ingenious, and in detail somewhat arbitrarily selected, 
embellishment. It would then be either a juvenile work 
or a tour de force. While not pi'ccluding this hypothesis, 
I do not feel that it is entirely satisfactory. 

As regards the special points adduced by Mallinatha on 
V. 14, it is undeniable that his statement is definite, and 
particularized by (1) the reference to the Sarasvata school, 
which was an actuality, (2) the naming of the poet Nicula 
in the ^ahddrnava (no doubt the work of J^abdarnava- 
Vacaspati), (3) the actual citation of the (half)-verse which 
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gave rise to the name. That the poet Nicula is otherwise 
unknown seems hardly an objection, since (1) many things 
are unknown to us, and (2) we are told that Nicula was 
only a nickname, due to the simile employed by the poet 
in the quoted verse. It is quite possible that Nicula’s 
country would be in the region of the Ramagiri airama. 
In case 1, 4 refers to the Buddhists in the person of 
Dignaga, it is possible that in 1. 2 we have a good-humoured 
reference to the Jainas (siddha-aiiga, “ the angas of the 
Siddhas '*) ; but then I cannot furnish the indispensable 
explanation of the following syllables -nabhisias mentioned 
above, a halting pun is in Sanskrit inadmissible. 

The above indications seem to me not entirely negligible, 
but I am very far from contending that they carry anything 
more than a suggestion. 

F. W, Thomas. 


TARKHAN AND TARQUINIUS 

Mr. Beveridge s suggestion (in the last number of this 
Journal, 1917, p. 834) of a connexion between these two 
words may attract less attention than it deserves on 
account of the remoteness in time and space of their 
occurrence. It is therefore worth while to mention any 
facts which may seem to furnish links in a chain. 

It may be assumed that l^arkhan, rap^cipj is an original 
Turkish word and not derived from the Chinese or any 
of the sources known to have supplied Turki official 
designations (see W. Thomsen, Inscriptions de VOrkhon, 
Helsingfors, 1896, p. 59, n. 1 ; p. 185, n. 113). 

The first point to be noted is that the bold suggestion 
of a connexion between Etruscan and Dravidian has 
already been ventured by Dr. Konow in the Journal 
(1904, pp. 45-51) and supported by certain similarities. 
On the other hand, an aflBiiity between Dravidian and 
the Finno-Turkish group .was seriously maintained by 
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Caldwell, Thirdly, the association of Etruscan with the 
Finno-Turkish is argued at leng^i in the elaborate work 
of Martha {La Lange Etrusque, Paris, 1913), whether 
with the concurrence of the authorities on either side 
I am not in a position to judge. In any case sdme 
apparent base for Mr. Beveridge s equation is, it will be 
seen, in being. 

^ That Tarquinius is an Etruscan term is, of course, 
\jndifeputed. And, as may be seen, for instance, in 
M. Martha’s work, it does not stand alone in that 
language, which supplies a number of rather similar 
proper names, e.g. Tarcna, Tar)(na, Tarcnei, Taresnei, 
Tarx'a, etc. 

We shall, therefore, note with interest that, according 
•to Herodotus (iv, 5), the European Scythians assigned to 
their primaeval king the name Targitaos, which might 
very well belong to the same group. The ethnology of 
the European Scythians is still regarded as problematic 
(see Minns, The Scythians, pp. 39 seqq.), and they may 
have been of mixed lan^uaofe and oriejin. But a Finno- 
Turkish origin would fit their physical characteristics 
as carefully described by Hippocrates {’rrepX akptov, etc.), 
and they would supply in that case an intermediacy in 
time and place which, with the name Targitaos, may lend 
some support to Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion, 

F. W. Thomas. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 

1. Le Conseil de la Fondation, nay ant subi aucun 
changement depuis lemois de novembre, 1916, est compos4 
comme suit : MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), 
M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. De Boer, K. Kuiper, et C. Van 
V ollenho ven (secretaire-tresorier). 
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2. Sont encore disponibles un certain nombre d'ex- 
emplaires des trois outrages publics par la Fondation. 
La vente de ces ouvrages se fait chez Tediteur E. J. Brill 
a Leyde, an profit de la Fondation: No. 1, Reproduction 
photographique du manuscrit de Leyde de la Ham^sah 
d al-Buhturi (1909), au prix de 96 florins hollandais; No. 2, 
le Kit4b al-F^khir d’al-Mufaddal, public par C. A. Storey 
(1915), au prix de 6 florins; No. 3, Streitschrift des 
Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
au prix de 4.50 florins. 

3. La Fondation publiera comme 4me ouvrage une 
etude de M. C. Van Arendonk sur les origines de la 
dynastic Zaidite du Yemen ; elle paraitra probablement 
dans la premiere moiti6 de Tan 1918. 

4. Le Conseil a consenti a accord er une subvention a Isl? 
publication d’un index alphabetique de la tradition 
musulmane que prepare M. le Professeur A. J. Wensinck 
de runiversite de Lej^de, et sur laquelle une communica- 
tion a parue dans le Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
October, 1916, pp. 840-1. 

Novcmhre, 1917. 
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The Talaings. By E. Halliday. Rangoon : Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, Burma. 1917. Price 
not stated. 

• This is a good book, less carelessly printed than works 
issued by Government Presses in India usually are, and 
the illustrations are well produced, though not very 
striking. Mr. Halliday has had the “ fortune to be going 
in and out amongst the remnant of the exiles in Siam*’, an 
undoubted advantage, for, as he says, it is not always 
jiossible in Burma to say what has been inherited by the 
Talaings from their ancestors and what has been introduced 
from the Burmese. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
Mr. Halliday could not find a collaborator actually living 
in tlire Thaton- or Amherst District besides the Burma 
Talaing whom he had with him all the time. But among 
us collaboration is not in favour, and we must be thankful 
for what we can get from solitary workers. 

Six years ago the Talaings numbered 380,629, 
including 60,000 (estimated) in Siam, but Jialf of those in 
Burma have dropped their ancestral speech. At one time 
the Talaings formed a nation or a politically dominant tribe 
which ruled all Lower Burma from Bassein in the west to 
Maulmein on the east and away south to Tenasserim. 
The unpolluted Talaings are now confined to the 'two 
districts of Burma mentioned above and to villages on the 
Menam and Meklawng Rivers in Siam, in which country 
they are still known as Mon, their oldest known racial 
name. Raman (Ramafinadesa) is a purely territorial 
name for Lower Burma, but in the Gavampati this name 
appears as Rah mafia desa, i.e. ‘‘the land of the Mon Na ”, 
writes Mr. Halliday. But this appears a doubtful 
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identification (rah and desa both meaning ‘'land’’). 
However this may be, the Takings have a tradition of 
the three Mons, the civflized Mon or Man Na, found in 
Pegu, and the wilder Mon Duiri and Mon Da, found 
in Martaban and Bassein respectively. Rah Mon pi, “ the 
land of the three Mons,” signifies, to a Taking, the 
Taking country, the old empire of Pegu. Mr. Halliday 
rightly rejects Father Schmidt’s* theory that mon = Pali 
manto (Sanskr. mantrap so that the land is India, the 
land of the three Vedas. It is useless to speculate 
further on the origin of the term Mon or Man, but 
Taking is probably explicable. Putting aside certain 
folk-etymologies, the term is doubtless to be derived from 
Telingana, whence Phayre says that the first colonists 
came. Colonel Gerini derives it from Trikalinga or 
Trilinga, but the ancient form of the word was Tanking. 

Legend has it that Thaton, whose foundation opens 
Taking history, was ruled by one of two brothers, 
immigrants from Central India. Both were of course 
sons of a dragon (? Naga) mother and of a father so 
mythical that he returned to the Hernavanta forest and 
left his sons to live the usual life as hermits which mythical 
heroes adopt. One became the first king of That6n, while 
the other was re-born as Gavampati, a famous disciple of 
the Buddha, and wrote the chronicle of that name. This 
is equivalent to saying that the Thatdn Church and State 
both claimed an Indian origin and expressed their close 
alliance by asserting that their ultimate founders were 
own brothers, though a chronological difficulty had to be 
got over by giving Gavampati a rebirth. The dragon 
mother is probably intended to conceal the fact that the 
Indian invaders took Mon or indigenous ’^ives. It is 
questionable whether these invaders came from the north 
of India, directly, as Phayre and others held, but their 
inroads probably began some six centuries before the 
Christian era. A list of fifty-seven kings of That6n is 
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given, ending with Manuha, who was carried off by 
Anuruddha to Pagan when he destroyed That6n in 
1067 A.D. He found that city a *seat of Hindu learning 
and carried off its teachers, “whom he deemed to lead hie 
own people to a purer faith and to guide them into the 
paths of Buddhistic and more ancient Indian lore.” So, 
despite Gavampati, That6n had been Brahmanical as 
well as Buddhist, a fact hinted at in the chronicle's 
account of the visit of Uttara and Sona to Suvarna 
Bliumi, the “ golden land 

After the fall of That6n Talaing culture was revived 
at Pegu, founded by two young princes from the parent 
city in 573 A.D. Regarding their dragon mother, and the 
hermit Loina who had brought her up, a folk-tale of the 
jisual type is told, but it only indicates that the Pegu 
dynasty sought to give itself legitimacy by claiming 
descent from the kings of Thatdn. It ruled for a century 
and a half, its last king, Tissaraja, having been won 
back from iconoclastic reformers by a damsel who became 
his chief - queen. Tissaraja thus reached “ the state of 
impermanence”, and so did his kingdom, for it fell under 
foreign domination until it was restored to its position as 
a royal city in 1369. His dynasty ended in a daughter 
who adopted as upardja the monk Pitakadhara,^ the 
Dhammaceti of Burmese history in the fifteenth century. 
Early in the seventeenth century the great Pegu empire 
was broken up, and Martaban became the centre and 
rallying-point of Talaing nationality. They look forward 
to the advent of a Smih Mon, a kind of Talaing Barbarossa, 
of whatever race, who will safeguard their interests. 
They are hardly to be distinguished from the Burmese or 
Siamese in type, but are often superior to them in height, 

^ For a parallel see “A peculiar case of a Yuvaraja”, JRAS., 1917, 
p. 121. In that the appointment seems to have been an honorary one, 
but may it not have been the appointer’s intention that it should carry 
with it the right of succession to the throne? In both cases the 
appointee was a Brahman. 
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while their women are fairer and preserve their good 
looks longer. Culturally they differ little from their 
neighbours, and their religion is a singularly pure 
Buddhism, though they retain a general belief in the 
unseen which is not to be traced to that creed. The 
history of the term kalok illustrates this. Apparently 
the kalok was originally a guardian spirit of the clan. 
Reading Mr. Halliday’s accounts of tlie kalok dance 
(pp. 101-4 and Appendix) we gather that the kalok was 
not by any means a malevolent spirit, though he was 
dangerous if not propitiated. He was entitled to the 
first-fruits of harvest. And there are many kinds of 
kalok, as kalok mi ma, “ the spirits of parents/' and the 
like (pp. 107-8). But in time, apparently, the term got 
applied to evil spirits, and the Sanskr. rdkshasa ip 
translated by kalok dak (water demon) or kalok simply. 
May we take it that the word is a relic of an older 
religion than Buddhism or Hinduism ? The spirit-beliefs 
of ancient races often preserve old dominant faiths. The 
Talaings have many other spirits which may be borrowed 
from Hinduism — such as the dexvatan chu or tree-spirit 
— and elsewhere. But the kalok is the indigenous spirit. 
Marriage is not permitted within it, i.e. a man must 
seek his wife from a family having another kalok. 
A kalok can be split up, but the q|lshoot will get a new 
shrine wliich is an exact copy of the old one. The kalok 
descends strictly in the male line, and Mr. Halliday gives 
us many interesting results of this rule. 

This w^ork has unfortunately a defective index. Ralia'ii 
(on p. G) lacks that reference. The references to kalok 
should be numerous, but only three are given, and two 
of them are incorrect. The Avork, however, is a valuable 
contribution to the ethnography of a little-known race. 

H. A. R. 
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The Sanskrit Poems of MayCra. Edited, with a 
translation and notes and |in introduction, together 
with the Text and translation of Bana’s CanpIsataka, 
by George Payn Quackenbos, A.M., Ph.D. Indo--# 
Iranian Series, Vol. 9. New York : Columbia 
University Press. Price not stated. 

The poet Mayura, it is fairly certain, flourished in the 
first half of the seventh century, if he ever existed at all. 
He was a dealer in or maker of charms against snake-bite 
(jdnguliha) by profession, so much so that mdyUrl seems 
to have come to mean ‘‘ a charm against poisons Like 
many professional people of his time he appears to have 
condensed his medical lore in stanzas, some erotic like his 
Mayurdstaka, others devotional like the Suryasataka. 
•The former reads like an accompaniment to a love-philtre. 
It contains a touch which is as old as the myth of Eve 
when it makes the girl come to her lover, carrying betel. 
Its licentiousness led to the invention of two legends 
about Mayura. One was that he was afflicted with 
leprosy, and the tale of his miraculous recovery from that 
disease probably owes its origin to the sixth stanza of his 
SdryaMakaj wliich is an invocation to the sun to cure it, 
while according to the other he insulted his own daughter, 
the wife of Bana, his rival in poetry, in spite of their 
relationship. This latter legend has several variants, one 
of wliich makes Mayura's wife sister to Bana. This 
discrepancy makes it fairly certain that the leprosy tale 
was invented first, the disease being ascribed to Mayura as 
the reputed author of the SHryaiataka, the other legend 
being invented later to account for it. Moreover, the 
uncertainties as to the precise relationship of Mayura and 
Bana make it doubtful if they were more than merely 
members of a school of hereditary magicians, physicians, 
and poets, who combined those three functions. A school 
of hereditary poets still exists at Lahore. It is also, to say 
the least of it, uncertain whether Mayura actually wrote 
JBAS. 1918. 9 
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the ‘'hymn to the sun”, which Yajfie^vara attributes to 
Bana seemingly. As at specialist in antidotes for snake- 
bite, Mayura would be unlikely to write about cures for 
leprosy, though the Sun-god’s rays were a kind of panacea, 
like many modern patent medicines. Yet, in the poem 
itself, his epithets have no special reference to his healing 
powers. The Candlsataka of Bana is very similar in this 
respect, as it seems to make no reference to the goddess as 
causer or curer of diseases. It is a panegyric of Devi as 
slayer of the buffalo-headed demon Mahisa. It is not 
probable but certain that buffaloes are sacrificed to Durga 
at the Durga-Puja in Asvina, and this particular cult of 
Devi is wider spread than Dr. Quackenbos indicates. It is, 
for example, popular in the Himalayas, about Simla and 
in Nepal. The work throws a good deal of light on 
Sun-worship, and the cults of Devi which seem to have 
flourished side by side and even to have been amicably 
annexed by Jainism. The author suggests no identification 
for Mitravana, which Samba, son of Krishna, reached by 
“ proceeding from the northern bank of the Sindhu (Indus) 
and crossing the great river the Chaiidrabhaga (the 
Chinab) ” to the “ celebrated grove of Mitra”. This must 
surely have been at Multan, which was famous for its 
Sun-temple. Samba, too, owed his leprosy to a curse. 
But it is hardly necessary to derive the Sun-god’s control 
over leprosy from the Persian Magi, though they may 
have imported the Samba legend into India. The healing 
power of the sun’s rays must have been known to medicine 
in the Stone Age. H A R 

Indian Moral Instruction and Caste Problems. By 
A. H. Benton, I.C.S. (Retd.). London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1917. Price 4s. 6d. 

This book bears an unfortunate title. Its thesis is that 
the Government of India ought to abandon its attitude of 
neutrality in matters of religion as far as education is 
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concerned, and adopt a system of /‘mutual religious 
toleration instead. But this is® not a caste problem. 
It is one of religion, and the clearest possible thinking is 
necessary if, for a benevolent neutrality, which Mr. Benton 
would probably term indifference, were substituted a 
favourable and respectful attitude towards all religions, 
as Mr. Benton advocates. He would have the children of 
eacji religion at school taught in the morality inculcated 
by :that religion, a suggestion excellent in theory but 
difficult to put in practice. Caste is not the obstacle here. 
It hardly affects education. A few high-castes, Eurasians, 
and Britishers brought up in India may not be sent to 
a school because low-castes or Indians arc admitted to it, 
but similar prejudices exist at home. The stumbling- 
block is that the moralities inculcated in Indian religions 
are not always ethical but material. A sect may teach 
that ceremonial purity is as necessary to salvation as 
veracity or honesty. It is difficult to imagine the State 
teaching many hundreds, nay, thousands of moral codes 
of this character. If it undertook their teaching it would 
expose itself to a myriad suspicions of proselytizing. 
If it admitted sectarian teachers to its schools it would 
have to leave their election to the sects concerned, and 
any sciolist in Indian religion can realize the frictions 
that would result. Mr. Benton has collected much 
valuable information on some unique features of Indian 
life, the operations of the Education Department, and the 
relation of the State to religion, suitably defined. But 
when he deals with the mutual relations of religion, of 
morality, moral improvement and reformation, and 
suggests as remedial measures a kind of Boy Scout 
movement and the appointment of independent committees 
corresporlding to the various existing communities to 
teach morals in accordance with the religions of the 
pupils, one feels that he is urging Government upon 
a path beset with pitfalls. Schism, sectarianism, and 
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separatism all exist in India, and would all have to be 
ipeckoned with. The State could do some little good by 
culling from religious writings a stock of texts or mottoes 
of a non-contentious type, such as the Sikh condemnation 
of debt; but these would be rather colourless, and the 
remedy will not be found until the various communities 
found, support, and endow schools and colleges in which 
they can teach their own morality without opposition or 
disagreement. 

II. A. R. 


Umma sous la Dynastie d’Ur. Par le Dr. G. CoNTENAtj. 

Paris: Librairie Paul Geutlmer. 1916. 

Again we have to chronicle the issue of a work upon 
Umma (if that be the city’s name), by the author of 
Contributions a V Histoire £Jconomique d'Umma, noticed 
last quarter. The present work is a small book of 
110 pp. — AvanUi)ro]}os and Introduction, 8 pp. ; tablets 
upon cereals, 5 pp. ; victuals in general^ S pp. ; live stock, 
2 pp. ; salaries, 2 pp. ; water-transit, 3 pp. ; basket- 
industry, 6 pp. ; money, buying and selling, 4 pp. ; the 
patesi's duties, 3 pp.; miscellaneous things, 4 pp.; seal- 
engraving, 11 pp. ; lists of proper names, 4 pp. ; copies of 
tablets (110), 34 pp. 

The reigns represented are those of Dungi, Bflr-Sin, 
^u-Sin, and lbe*Sin, the greater part of the tablets being 
dated in the reign of the first-named, who had a long and 
prosperous rule. The average length of each document 
amounts to about 10 lines. 

One of the points not emphasized by the author is the 
historical data. In this there is nothing really new, but 
it is worthy o£ notice that, of the 94 dated tablets, 73 
seem to be dated in the reign of Dungi, 10 in that of 
Bftr-Sin, 8 in that of ^u-Sin, and 3 in the reign of Ibe- 
Sin, The earliest date represented is fhe 30th of Dungi, 
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according to Radau*s indications, and the transactions 
then continue, with gaps, until his 48rd date, when we 
have several tablets for every year, ending with his 49th; 
For the remaining years the dates are scattered, and 
spread over the reigns of Dungi’s three 8)iccessors, 
stopping abruptly with Ibe-Sin s 2nd year. (&llections 
from other sites show a similar inequality of distribution. 

The first date in chronological order records the 
ravaging of Harsi and Kimas (103), names given on 
No.’ 90 as Ar-ar-si (and) Kimas, the former being 
apparently a mistake of the scribe for Ha-ar-si, unless 
it is intentional, and a device to express a softer guttural 
than that in ha. It is noteworthy that one of the tablets 
of the Amherst Collection has Arsi for HarH. Many of 
th^se colophon-dates are abbreviated, like that of No. 4, 
which is simply “ Year of the king's daughter’*. This is 
apparently that given in the date-list and elsewhere as 
“Year the daughter of the king the viceroy of Ansan 
took **, apparently in marriage. In this collection, as in the 
case of the tablets from Lagas, there are two ravagings 
of ^asru — one about Dungi’s 45th year, whilst the other 
is the date for the 7th year of B&r-Sin. The two invasions 
of Urbillu™ — that of Dungi’s 48th date and that of Bfir- 
Sin’s 3rd or 4th, are apparently distinguished by the 
addition of the king’s name in the latter case. 

Among the cylinder-seals, of which sketches are given, 
is that of Sur-Ussi, viceroy of Umma, Dungi’s vassal 
{warad-zu for warad^su, “his servant”). In another, 
however, it is Sur-Ussi who appears as the chief per- 
sonage : — 

Sur - Us-si Sur-Ussi, 

jpa-ie-ai Umma^^ viceroy of Umma, 

Sur - Sara Sur-Sara, 

piSan duh - ba accountant, 

dumu Lugal-uanga warad- son of Lugal-nanga, his 
&u servant. 
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Altogether, it is an interesting little collection, interest- 
ingly edited. The publisher has given plenty of paper 
whereon to make notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Deavidian Architecture. By G. Jouveau-Dubreuil. 

Edited with preface and notes by S. Krishnaswami 

Aiyangar. pp. ii, 47. Madras: S.P.C.K. Press. 
1917. 

This is not, as its title might suggest, a treatise upon 
the monuments of Dravidian architecture in general, both 
as buildings and as Dravidian buildings ; it deals with 
them only as Dravidian buildings, being a short sketch 
of the specific features of the Dravidian order of arcjii- 
tecture as represented by the chief temples in the districts 
of Chingleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot. It thus 
resolves itself into an account of the Dravidian motives 
of structural ornamentation, which it analyses and traces 
in an unbroken sequence from the Pallava period down to 
modern times. Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil is strongly 
convinced that Dravidian architecture is under no debt to 
foreign influence, and that all its specific characteristics 
are the result of natural evolution, and he draws an 
interesting parallel wnth the Gothic order, which really 
seems to owe nothing to either barbarian or Oriental 
influences, but to have arisen by spontaneous development 
in the lie de France out of the Romanesque. The author 
has done wisely in drawing upon a source of information 
too often neglected by modei*n writers, the native 
craftsman, and has produced a very useful and instructive 
little book. Mr. Amrita Eau’s translation from the 
original French leaves something to be desired in respect 
of English idiom. 


L. D. Barnett. 
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Copper-plate Inscriptions belonging to the Sri 
Sankaracharya of the Kamakoti-Pitha. Edited, 
by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, M.A. 8vo. Madras, 1917, 

In this volume Mr. Gopinatha Rao gives the text and 
translation of ten grants engraved on copper-plates, 
which belong to the monastery at Kumbakonam, known 
as the Kama-koti-pitha, one of the establishments claiming 
descent from the great 6ahkaracharya. The documents 
comprise grants of Vijaya-ganda-gopala (circa a.d. 1260), 
Vira Narasimha-deva (6aka 1429), Krishna-deva-raya 
(^aka 1444 and 1450), Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
of Pudukottai (6aka 1613), Vijayarahga Chokkanatha 
Nayanayyavaru (^aka 1630), and one of the Emperors of 
JDelhi (Hijra 1088), together with a fragment of a grant 
issued by one of the Vijayanagara kings of the last 
dynasty and a document of 6aka 1608, which is interesting 
from its mention of Akkanna and Madanna, the notorious 
favourites of the Kutb Shahi Sultan Abu’l-Hasan of 
Golkonda. They are in Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, and 
even (in the case of the Delhi firman) Persian trans- 
literated into, the Telugu character. In our opinion the 
editor would have done well to transcribe each document 
in the script in which it is actually written, or else into 
Roman ; instead of doing so, however, he has given alike 
the Sanskrit, the Telugu, and the Persian in Nagari 
character. In defence of this course he may plead the 
example of certain distinguished writers in the Epigraphia 
Indica ; but two blacks do not make a white, and the 
transliteration of a complicated Southern alphabet like 
Telugu into such a disparate script as Nagari leads to most 
unhappy results. Apart from this minor point, the work 
is carefully and correctly done — perhaps a little too 
correctly, for the learned editor has given in his notes 
the correct forms for all vulgar and archaic spellings, 
which is hardly necessary in every case — and is 
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illustrated by good plates. The only real desideratum is 
an index. 

L. D. Babnett. 


Al-Marzuqi, Kitab al-Azmina wal Amkina. 2 vols. 

341 + 398 pp. Ilaidar^b&d, 1332 A.H. 

Amongst the latest publications of the Haidar&bM 
Press is this important work of the grammarian Abh 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Marzhqi, who died 
according to Yfi-qht in 421 a.h.^ The short biography of 
the- author given by Yaqht mentions the work in question, 
together with his commentaries upon the Mufaddaliyyglt 
and the Hamasa, the former preserved in an incomplete 
copy at Berlin, wliile of the latter there are several copies 
in the libraries at Constantinople. ’ 

The Kitab al-Azmina deals in sixty-three chapters with 
the division of time, the names of stars, their risings, etc., 
the rains, winds, clouds, thunder and lightning. He 
quotes the usual authorities, al-Asmai, Abu ‘Ubaida, Ibn 
al-A‘rS,bi, Abh ‘Amr ash-Shaibant, and especially Abh 
Hanifa ad-Din^wari, probably from his large work on 
a similar subject, the Kitab al-Anw^’. The Vhole of the 
book on rain by Abfl Zaid (published at Bairht) is 
included in vol. ii, pp. 86 fF., with some additions, showing 
the manner of composition of our author. 

Al-Marzhqi refers to Abd ‘Ali al-Farisi as his master,^ 
also to Abh Alimad al-‘Askari^ in various places. These 
references appear to confirm the correctness of the date of 
his death given by Yaqut, l.c., and repeated by Suyfiti 
(Bughyat, p. 159), but at the end of the work (vol. ii, 
p. 384) the author apparently states that he completed 
his work on Thursday, the 13th of Jumada ii, 453 A.H., 
which can hardly be correct if he actually studied under 

^ Irsh&d, ii, 103-4. 

2 o.g. i, 99, 9 ; lo4, 13 ; 234, 4 ; 250, 10. 

® ii, 48, 64, etc. 
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Ab& ‘Ali, who died in 377 A.H., and al-*Askari, who died 
in 382 A.H. It may therefore ^be the date inserted by 
a scribe when he had finished copying the work. In 
a short postscript the author tells us that he had three# 
points in view in the composition of the work, first to 
expound the grace of God in the changes of the seasons, 
secondly to elucidate the language and customs of the 
Arabs, and thirdly to adduce citations from Arab poetry 
(ind prose relevant to the subject. 

This is borne out by the general disposition of the work : 
the author gives useful information about the division of 
time among the pre-Islamic Arabs, as well as that of the 
Greeks and Persians, details which are not found so 
completely elsewhere, citing many verses of ancient Arab 
.poets, the principal aim, however, being lexicographical. 

Nevertheless there are embodied in the work passages 
which refer to subjects quite foreign to its general purpose, 
like the chapter on the judges of the pagan Arabs (vol. ii, 
pp. 273 ff.), on' celebrated horses (vol, ii, pp. 336 fF.), 
and especially an interesting chapter on the large Arab 
fairs, the authority for which is principally Ibn al-Kalbi. 
We are told that this chapter was originally not in the 
book of Abii ‘Ubaida, but was added by Abu Ilatim 
as-Sijistani.^ An interpolation on the authority of Ibn 
Kunasa gives a few details about fairs in Syrian towns. 
The dates mentioned when these fairs were held are 
valuable, as to my knowledge they are not given in such 
detail elsewhere. Many of the references as to the mode 
' of bartering are obscure, and probably neither al-Marzuqi 
nor his authorities had any definite knowledge about it 
themselves. 

Unfortunately the printed edition has rather a large 
number of errors, due no doubt in great part to the editors 
not understanding the meaning of the words, especially 
in the verses cited. I do not desire to be too severe upon , 
^ The author does not say which book of Abu ‘Ubaida is meant. 
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oar Indiaa friends ; the text is very difficult, and even 
the best dictionaries fail us at times, while in addition the 
great native lexica contain many words which never 
existed in the language, yet are explained with much 
apparent erudition. For lexicographical difficulties the 
Qfi^mfls appears to have been the only guide, when the 
Lis^n or Taj would have been much better. 

Nevertheless we must be grateful to our Indian friends 
for making this work accessible to us in print. To 
enumerate the errors I have discovered would take too 
much space, as also the list of poets and grammarians 
cited, of which I have prepared an index. 

Al-Marzhqi is rather prolix, as in his commentaries 
mentioned above, with frequent repetitions, and many 
obscure points could have been elucidated by cross- 
references. 

It would be a great gain if the Ilaidar&bM Press could 
arrange to vocalize future texts of a similar nature, or 
even reproduce them by lithography, as e.g. the Jamhara 
of Ibn Duraid, which I understand it is contemplated to 
print. 

F. Krenkow. 


Le HiRos DEs Maqamat de Hariri, Abou Z^id de 
Saroudj. Par C. Dumas. 8vo; 108 pp. Alger, 1917. 

Instead of attempting to translate some of the 
Maqamat or the whole work, Mr. Dumas in this excellent 
little study tries to give a clear outline of the character 
of the hero of the sessions. A translation of the work of 
Hariri, however well done, would hardly convey an idea 
of the style of the author, and the exuberance of his 
speech would have been lost in a chaos of words which 
could never appeal to European readers, 

Mr. Duma^ in his introduction gives a short biography 
of Hariri, upon the authority of Ibn Khallik&n, but it is 
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a pity that he should not have consulted the ampler 
sketch of his life by Yaqht in his Irshad, vol. vi, 
pp. 167-84.^ He then tries to establish from the rather 
confused reports the person of rank at whose wish tjie 
Maqam&t were composed, and to establish the identity of 
the prototype of the hero of the work. This introduction 
concludes with a short summary of the earliest editions 
of the Maqain^t, which have been succeeded by a great 
number of Oriental editions which show the appreciation 
of the work among Muhammadan litterateurs. The work 
was considered almost from its first appearance the acme 
of learned literary style. Learned men had pointed out 
errors in diction and expressions, and I have before me 
a rare Constantinople print of the recti Hcations by Ibn 
al-Khashshfi;b, with the retorts of Ibn al-Barri,^ but the 
few errors discovered by Ibn al-Khashshab only prove 
that Arab savants generally had to admit the excellency 
of Hariri^s diction. 

Mr. Dumas then gives an analysis of the character of 
Abu Zaid, a man learned in all sciences, being grammarian, 
lawyer, schoolmaster, preacher, dervish, pilgrim, etc., as 
the circumstances might demand, yet always having one 
fixed aim before him, namely, to get money out of the 
pockets of those who listened to his verbose discourses. 
These traits in the character of Abh Zaid are vividly 
brought to light in quotations from the sessions. It is 
remarkable, however, that though he can display penitence, 
generosity, and other virtues, the real character of Abh 
Zaid remains that of a barefaced impostor who merely 
dissembles in order to touch the hearts of his hearers who 
are animated by higher instincts. 

The author of the study tries to fathom the origin of 
• 

^ Abul Barak^t al-AiiMrl, Nuzhat al-Alibba, pp. 453-7, also gives 
a few interesting details. 

® IstidrakAt Ibn al-KhashsliAb ala MaqamAt al Hariri wa nti^r Ibn 
Barri, Constantinople, 1328 a.h. 
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this remarkable character, and shows that the influence 
of Batdi’ az-Zam&n al-Hama^Aiii is very great indeed, but 
considers that Hariri, though imitating his renowned 
predecessor, shows nevertheless greater talent. Hariri 
does not imitate Hamaddni, but gives us the vivid picture 
of real men of the lower classes, such as could be found in 
Basra in his time. Even al-H^rith ben Hamm^m is not 
altogether a fictitious person ; we have in him a kind of 
representation of al-Hariri himself, while some of the 
accomplishments of Hariri are attributed to the vagabond- 
hero of the Maq^mat. 

Mr. Dumas concludes his study by a comparison of the 
Maq^mat with the bourgeois literature of France during 
the later Middle Ages, and arrives at the result that the 
Maq^rnat of Hariri, being a pendant to this literature, are 
really on a higher moral level than the French literature 
of the same type. We might argue against this that 
after all the work of Hariri depicting the lower shades of 
social life was intended for the benefit of the learned 
classes, which the so-called bourgeois literature of France 
did not pretend to be. 

In conclusion, I must say that this admirable, study is 
very delightful reading, which should encourage a study 
of Hariri, were it not for the great difiiculty of mastering 
the Arabic text with ease, even for those who have made 
good progress in the knowledge of the language. 

F. Krenkow. 


The I-li, or Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial. 
Translated from the Chinese, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Plans, by John Steele, M.A., D.Lit. 
2 vols. Probsthain & Co. 

In responding to Dr. Legge’s challenge of a generation 
ago, Dr. Steele has produced for us an eminently sane 
work, a fitting corollary, moreover, to the Rev, W. E. 
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Soothiirs Three Religions of China and Dr. J. J. M. De 
Groot s Religion in China, % which appeared together 
about 1912, The I‘li may be fairly styled the Chinese 
Leviticus, with the all-important exception that thfere 
never was a priesti}’' caste or tribe in China, where, on 
the contrary, each paterfamilias stood in the position of 
officiating priest for the family ; each vassal prince 
(besides being family priest) officiating for his principality, 
and the Supreme King or Emperor (besides being family 
priest) officiating for “ all under heaven i.e. the empire 
or world as the Chinese conceived it — the orhis terrarum 
of the Romans. Hence, as Dr. Steele points out, the dual 
function of Shang Ti, or the Emperor Above being 
the personal anima of impersonal Heaven, and at the 
same time the spiritual animus of the incarnate Ti or 
reigning Emperor below. Dr. Legge was convinced that 
Shang Ti was the oldest religious conception, and that 
the ancient Chinese conceived, or had “ revealed ” to 
them, anterior to the more or less ‘'idolatrous'' ancestor- 
worship, a single omniscient God, Creator of All Things. 
This view was ably challenged by “ Inquirer ” and others 
of the missionary body, who maintained that T'ien or 
Heaven was the true Elohim or Jehovah, the most ancient 
God, of the Chinese. These arguments might go on 
without definite result to the crack of doom, for w'e are 
all apt to forget that ex nihilo nihil fit, and that in any 
case it is futile to attribute a precision of thought not 
possessed by ourselves to primitive men incapable of 
even recording their crude opinions. Sir Oliver Lodge 
publicly declared a month or two ago that he had no idea 
whatever what life was, and this confession enables 
us to see clearly what a thoroughly sound substitute 
for* imaginative philosophy the unsophisticated Chinese 
unanimously accepted 4,000 years before Eastern and 
Western sages had exhausted their powers in producing 
.this supremely negative result. The primitive Chinaman 
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said : ‘‘ It is plain that my parents were my immediate 
creators, and that I and «ny wife can either create or 
refrain : hence, whatever * life ’ may be, I owe a debt to 
my parents for my joie de vivre, and my children owe 
exactly the same debt to me.” Death is simply the 
complement or negative aspect of life ; but features, tone 
of voice, peculiarities of gait, and so on, continue in the 
family circle, even after, as Cicero says, the “ soul has 
escaped from the chains of the body”. This is the core 
of Chinese religion, or that which man is religens 
about — the convinced feeling that each male forms an 
everlasting indissoluble link with his male ancestor and 
his male descendant ; this is why Chinese abroad (those 
at least who may not have taken fresh spiritual root in 
a safe country) are religens ^ or anxious at all costs to 
liave their remains carried home. The calling back of 
the departing spirit, the periodical refreshment of the 
wandering ghost, the respectful summoning of the spirit- 
tablet at fixed seasons, the impersonation or doctrine of 
the '' real presence ”, and so on, are all part and parcel 
of the one central insistent idea, that the living links 
have a perpetual duty to the dead links in the chain of 
eternity, and that the dead can control the living by 
invisible appreciation or the reverse of this perpetual 
duty fulfilled or neglected. The “Animism” of Dr. De 
Groot and the “ Spiritism ” of Dr. Steele are thus rather 
an extension than a basis of the true core — continuity, or 
endless chain of life — above described. Heaven and God 
(Skang Ti) are scarcely so much as mentioned in the 
Idi ; the Emperor (posthumously called 2H, or Divus) was 
“ Son of Heaven ” in the same vague way that the Turkish 
or Scythian Khans of 2,000 years ago were the Tengri 
Kudn, or the Pharaohs were the “Sons of Ra” — as, in fact, 
the deceased Emperors were the Divi Imperatores of Rome. 

Like the Analects of Confucius, the supposed earliest 
parts of the Idi are terse and sententious in style, 
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or, as Dr. Steele puts it, of the gnomic order ” ; the 
'vriter of these lines went • conscientiously through 
the whole original text forty years ago, and therefore 
feels that he has some slight title to say off-hand thal 
Dr. Steele's translation, is on the face of it as safe 
and scrupulous as any man's could be : it is, however, 
to be observed that the author uniformly styles the 
^hang or Yin dynasty the Yiln: true, this is merely 
fii point in etymology, or small learning” as the Chinese 
call it, but the barbarous ung of the outlandish Foochow 
dialect seems the only possible justification for such 
a surprise, and in any case Dr. Steele in all other respects 
conforms to Wade's spelling, or the mandarin ” ; in one 
place only (p. 265) he equally unaccountably writes Hsiang 
• for the same dynasty : these remarks, liowever, perhaps 
savour of a specialist's “fad”. Students of comparative 
religion will find Dr. Steele’s book of inexhaustible interest; 
but too much of it administered at once has naturally 
a tendency to pall ; for, in remote times, when there 
were no newspapers, no artificial lights, no consecutive, 
detailed, or explanatory writings, primitive man, when 
the day's work was done, inevitably had to fall back upon 
trivial personal and sumptuary detail in order to assert 
his personal dignity and to kill or to fill up superfluous 
time : indeed, Dr. Steele himself is lost in amazement 
at “ the extraordinary elaboration of ceremonial detail. 
It leaves one wondering whether any period earlier 
than the hey-day of the Chow dynasty [say B.c. 1100] 
would have allowed of such meticulous regulation of its 
ceremonial ”. Indeed, he is right, there are no earlier 
traces of this Byzantine fulsomeness on record, and 
Confucius himself expressed his regret that any such 
possible records had utterly disappeared even in his time. 
It was only after the revolution of B.c. 841-827, when 
a more adequate and expressive form of writing was 
arranged, when trade and manufactures had grown active. 
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when inter-state communications and separatist ambitions 
had become dominant# that a great administrative 
philosopher named I^wan-tsz (seventh century B.c.) 
arose who developed practical administrative knowledge 
at the expense of mere court form. Both Lao-tsz 
(c. 590-530) and Confucius (551-479) seem to have 
studied Kwan-tsz’s writings, which are -still with us 
(manifestly collected in “gnomic” form and “put to 
literature ” well after Confucius* .time) Confucius often 
spoke with respect, yet with reserve, of Kwan-tsz, and 
frankly confessed that at any rate, with all his faults, 
Kwan-tsz undoubtedly saved China from “ becoming 
Tartar Lao - tsz, with whose name the political 
philosophy of Taoism is chiefly associated, manifestly 
borrowed most of his cosmological Tao (i.e. Universism; 
or the Way of Nature) from Kwan-tsz, who at the same 
time developed the old continuity religion in so far as it 
could subserve his practical aim at saving China from 
greed and anarchy; but the democratic Lao-tsz utterly 
despised the meticulous futility of the J-W-, and his 
contempt was even carried against the person of Confmcius, 
its chief prophet. Confucius, however, was an ardent 
supporter of forms and observances, class distinctions, 
the divine right of kings, and such matters. Thus, after 
centuries (b.c. 750-250) of contentious philosophy, China 
finally plumped for Confucius (b.c. 100) as the best stay 
of dynastic interests, and despite the rivalry of Taoism 
and the various foreign religions Confucianism has held 
its own to this day : in the heat of republican enthusiasm 
it was practically abolished in 1912, but in the end the 
law-reformers (1906-13) came to the conclusion that 
ancestral “ worship ** (that is, family and state duty) and 
not foreign religion was the true moral basis onr which 
modern law should be reformed, and President Yiian 
Shi-k‘ai subsequently went in solemn state to worship at 
the Temple of Heaven, or, as Dr. Steele*s I-li has it, at 
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the Iciao, or suburb, of the royal imperial capital. The 
modern popular Taoism has no njore to do intellectually 
with the old philosophy than the Mormons and the bean- 
feasters of America give. expression to the Jewish Canon. 
Taoism — the popular form — also was abolished in 1912, 
but, at the instance* of the filibuster Chang Hlin, the 
sixty-second “ Pope ” was restored to his temporal rights 
bj President Yiian. All religions are now free in China, 
but- throughout all Buddhistic, Mazdean, Manichean, 
Moslem, and Christian influences, the Chinese race has 
remained *as a whole faithful to its continuity idea, as 
quaintly illustrated by the I-li, which, though obsolescent, 
is not 'more so than the principles of the Old Testament 
are to the average Christian. 

E. H. Parker. 


The* Encyclopedia Sinica. By Samuel Couling, 
M.A. (Edin.), D.Litt., etc. Shanghai and London : 
Kelly & Walsh. 

• Dr. Couling has been engaged for some years upon this 
extremely useful work, the first of the two volumes 
having reached England about the middle of October. 
As the learned editor informs us in his preface, the present 
issue is but a cadre, the units of which can be extended 
indefinitely by his successors, much as the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica, from modest beginnings, has, generation by 
generation, attained to its present full dimensions. 
Dr. Couling’s effort may be described as a magnified 
index to thincfs Chinese, the index being filled out under 
each head so far as present knowledge allows, designed 
to meet the immediate requirements of all classes, 
mission^^ry, commercial, or other, interested in whatever 
phase of China, Japan, or Far Eastern work. The only 
approach to anything of the sort hitherto available is 
Mr. E. T. C. Werner’s vast sociological digest published 
JRAS. 1918 . 10 
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a few years ago in connection with the late Herbert 
Spencer's scheme of organized intelligence ; but one of the 
great philosopher's conditions of co-operation seems to 
have been that there •should be no index ! Hence the 
waste of time inevitable when a specialist wishes to “ turn 
up " all that has been said on any given subject has often 
had the effect of consigning Mr. Werner's magnum 
— for such it really is — to a shelf, whence its sheer size 
and weight discourage removal, and this apart from the 
fatal lack of index : it would be a godsend to an interned 
prisoner to have the task of composing such an index at 
enforced leisure, instead of brooding upon the hardships 
of his cabined and confined lot. The silver price of the 
two Couling volumes was not high, though present rates 
of silver exchange unfortunately bring it nearer £4 than 
the original £2 ; but in any case every merchant's or 
banker’s office interested in the Far East should be pro- 
vided with a copy, and no doubt the various missionary 
bodies will see to it that their reapublica takes no injury. 

E. H. Parker. 


Prehistoric China. Part I: Oracle Records from the 
Waste of Yin. By James Mellon Menzies, B.A.Sc. 
(Toronto). Shanghai : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 1917. 

This volume neither demands nor admits a lengthy 
review. It consists of some nine pages of Preface and 
247 pages of lithographic “ reproductions of inscriptions 
on 2,369 selected fragments of tortoise-shell and animal 
bones. This selection was carefully made from a total 
collection of nearly fifty thousand, and is the first com- 
prehensive publication of facsimiles of these inscriptions". 
Mr. Menzies must mean the first publication other than 
Chinese, for he has been preceded by Lo Chen-yti's great 
work in four volumes, the Yin Hsil Shu CKi, or Records 
of the Tumulus of Yin. 
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As regards the plates, Mr. Menzies’ lithographs are of 
the fragments with the inscriptions on them copied by 
hand, very well copied ; but the hand does not exist 
that can reproduce such characters with the accuracy of 
a photographed rubbing, such as fill the plates in Lo’s book. 

So much for the main and very meritorious part of 
the volume, which, however, must of necessity have an 
extreme caviare flavour for the general reader. 

iNot so the Preface. In this Mr. Menzies, lately a 
m'ember of tlie Presbyterian Church in Canada Mission, 
stationed in Honan Province, now an Officer of a Chinese 
Labour Battalion in France, recounts what he knows hy 
personal visits to the ‘‘ Waste of Yin'’, as he renders the 
Chinese words Yin Hsil, the scene of the find of the 
llonan Bones, whiclx he first saw in the spring of 1914. 
The circumstances of these visits seem to have inspired 
the ardent spirit of the author with the desire to carry 
out “ an extended work on the dawn of history and the 
development of civilization in China", under the title of 
Frehisforic China. The second volume is to contain a 
dictionary of the characters appearing in the plates of the 
first (I noted this with a gasp of surprise), and the life- 
history of each character through the five most distinct 
forms of it will be shown, with excerpts from actual 
inscriptions in each case". These forms are to be (1) the 
tortoise-shell form (those, namely, of the Honan Bones), 
(2) bronze forms of Chou dynasty date, to include the 
Kn wen or ancient forms ", the Greater Seal and certain 
Lesser Seal characters, (3) the Bhuo Wen's Lesser Seal, 
(4) Early Brush forms or Li Wen, and (5) the present 
form as given in Kanghsi's Dictionary. ** The third and 
following volumes will contain a dissertation on the early 
religion of the Chinese race," and *'a dissertation on the 
earliest culture period in China with corroborative evi- 
dence from stone, bone and pottery objects, both of the 
chase and of the hearth, will follow ". 
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vSuch are the author’s ambitions. They are projected 
on generous, not to say grandiose, lines. So, too, was 
Gibbon’s first dream of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire j when at Rome in October, 1764, he ‘^sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter”. 
Let us wish Mr. Menzies a like fulfilment of his dream. 

L. C. Hopkins. 


Economics of Bbttjsh India. By Jadunath Sarkar, 
M.A., Professor, Patna College. Fourth edition, 
enlarged, re-written, and brought up to date. 
Calcutta : N. E. Sarkar & Sons. 1917. Price 55. 

This is a good little book on a big topic. The principal 
feature of the new edition is a chapter on the economic 
effects of the War on India. It contains much to astonish. 
In September, 1014, jute went a-begging, as it did not 
pay to cut it. Jute and cotton both declined in the 
following years in extent of cultivation, and the loss fell 
entirely on the Indian producers, as the European jute 
mill-owners had bought up cheap in 1914. In 1915 the 
demand for bags raised prices, but the profit went entirely 
to the brokers, one Narwari middleman being reputed to 
have cleared five crores in one year. 

Possibly there is another side to tbis picture. Mr. 
Sarkar writes rather from the Calcutta standpoint. In 
Northern India the cultivator benefited largely by the 
War, though he lost in some ways. Wheat brought him 
excellent prices, thougli lie had to pay more for labour, 
but it is possible that his economic master, the middle- 
man, levied a heavy toll on his profits. The Government 
of India did not buy direct from tlie cultivatoi:. If it 
had done so it might have solved to some extent the 
problem of landed indebtedness, which Mr. Sarkar hardly 
discusses, though he is excellent on the effects of Indian 
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laws of inheritance, status, and custom on the economic 
life of tlie country. But his worli deals of necessity with 
somewhat controversial topics foreign to the purposes of 
a learned Society, and it must suffice to commend this 
edition of his work to those interested in them. 

II. A. R. 


Jewish Fairy Tales. Selected and translated by 
Gerald Friedlander. Illustrated by Beatrice 
Hirschfeld. 12mo; pp. 88. London: R. Scott. 
1917. 

In this slender little book Mr. Friedlander gives a 
number of interesting stories compiled by him from various 
Jewish sources (chiefly Hebrew works of the Midrashic 
order j and told in his own words. The stories are: 
“ King Solomon and the Worm (from Talmud Babli), 
Falsehood and - Wickedness '' (Yalkut, Psalms, | 638), 
“ The Wicked King and his Bride ’’ (Ma aseh Book, § 143), 
“ The Two Jewels ’’ (Shebet-Yehudah), a variant of the 
famous tale on which Lessing built up his “ Nathan 
der Weise ”, The Beggar at the Wedding ” (Midrash 
Tanhumah, Ha’azinu, § 8), “The Clever Wife” (Yalkut, 
Genesis, § 16), “ The Coins of Elijah ” (Yalkut, Ruth, 
§§ 601, 607), and “ The Fox and the Raven ” (Berekhyah’s 
Fox Fables, xiii). Most of the stories are good specimens 
of the Jewish ma'aseh, but not all: the tale of the Wicked 
King is composed of foreign themes, such as that of the 
magic water, which is familiar all over the world (for 
example, in the omnipresent GJaucus-Al-Khidr-Elijah- 
Alexander cycle and in the Katha-sarit-sagara) ; and the 
last story has no claim to a place among Jewish tales, for 
it is merely a version of Phsedrus, I, xiii. 


L. D. B. 
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Gazetteer of Pegu District. By A. J. Page, I.C.S. 

This book, one of Ahe series of District Gazetteers 
published by the Government of Burma, is a compilation. 
The history of Pegu (Chap. II) is by Mr. J. A. Stewart, an 
Indian Civilian specially qualified for such a subject by 
his knowledge of both Talaing and Burmese, and is of 
considerable interest. It is no mere summary of previous 
histories written in English, but includes information 
obtained direct from native sources. The city of Pegu 
is referred to in inscriptions of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries as Ussa Pegu, and the identification of 
Ussa with Orissa has been placed beyond doubt by 
Mr. Duroiselle, the Government Epigraphist. The long- 
debated question of the origin of the name Talaing may 
also be looked upon as settled. According to Mr. Stewart 
the Mon inhabitants of the country were confounded by 
the Burmese with Indians from Kalinga (Talaing) and 
Orissa (Ussa). The Kalingans probably colonized Thaton 
and the Orissans Pegu. He might have added that the 
interchange of Ic and ^ is a phenomenon well known to 
philologists, that the word now pronounced Talaing is 
written with Burmese characters which are allied in form 
to the Sanskrit letters transliterated, according to the 
system followed by this Society, Taluih ; that the people 
of the Upper Chindwin have retained a pronunciation, 
probably archaic, which is nearer Taling than Talaing; 
that Forrest, in his description of Celebes {Voyage to the 
Mergui Archipelago, 1792, p. 82), says the people there 
called ‘"Indostan"' the country of Telinga; and that 
Kling is the term commonly applied to Indians through- 
out the Malay Peninsula. A parallel may be found in 
the word Mug (Magh), supposed to be connected with 
Magadha, but applied in Chittagong to the natives of 
Arakan, where settlers from Magadha may have once 
held a position similar to that of the Kalinga settlers at 
Thaton. 
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It is to be regretted that such inferior type has been 
used for this and other volumes of the series. The 
present volume also abounds in misprints. Native words 
are frequently used instead of 'their English equivalents * 
(“ Kales on p. 50 is apparently meant for “ kalas — 
Indians), and in some cases will be unintelligible even to 
many readers living in the country. What sort of animal 
is, a ‘‘ Zamayi ” ? Sometimes (as in this instance on 
p. 18) a capital is used instead of italics ; more often the 
vernacular word is written as if it were good English. 
The omission of inverted commas at the beginning of 
each paragraph of a quotation deludes the reader into 
thinking that “ for such a vice manner all Karens much 
annoyed upon these dacoits ” is a sample of the author’s 
style in Chap. IX. Commas are usually omitted or mis- 
placed : a habit which makes the book irritating to read, 
and only rarely amusing as in the phrase (on p. 66) 

“ birds, especially parrots and elephants ”. 

R G. B. 


The Bijak of KabIr 

The Bijak of Kabir. Edited by the Rev. Ahmad 
Shah. Cawnpore, 1911. 

The Bijak of Kabir. Translated into English by the 
Rev. Ahmad Shah, according to his edited Hindi 
text published in 1911. Hamirpur, 1917. 

For many decades Europe knew about Kabir only 
from the notice in Wilson's Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus. In course of time this work became not 
only a classic, but a well from which all writers on the 
religions of India drew their inspiration. Wilson himself 
had, in the case of Kabir, a predecessor in Monsignore 
Mtinter, mentioned by him in a footnote on p. 77, but the 
former’s careful and complete account superseded the 
work of the learned Danish Bishop, and held its ground 
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as the only real authority until the publication in 1907 
of Bishop G. H. Westcott s Kabir and the Kabir Panth} 
While Wilson’s memoir was ba»sed on the authoritative 
scriptures of the sect, the later work was mainly founded 
on actual personal communication with its members. 
Although in essential agreement, the two works thus 
differ considerably in their methods of presentation, and 
each materially supplements the other. 

But all this time we have been waiting for a comple.te 
translation of the texts themselves. Wilson’s translations 
are fragmentary and little more than specimens. Kabir’s 
language is often obscure, and is nearly always difficult 
even to his fellow-countrymen. Couched as it is in 
a local dialect of Hindi ^ of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, Indians of the present day do not pretend to 
^understand the literal meaning of many passages, and 
content themselves with dwelling on the general scope. 
Commentators, of whom there are several, give little help. 
Busying themselves with the theological aspect of Kabir’s 
j[fteaching, they have little concern for philology. 

Of the eighty odd works attributed to Kabir and to his 
[immediate followers, the most important, and the most 
authentic, is the Bijak, or Chart of Secret Treasure.^ 
According to the most likely tradition, it was presented 
to the then Raja of Riwa in Bundelkhand by Kabir 
himself, and a manuscript still in possession of the royal 

^ Reviewed in JRAS. for 1908, pp. 245 ff. 

® Mr. Ahmad Shah states (Intro., p. 29) that Kabir wrote in the 
language spoken in the neighbourhood of Benares, Mirzapur, and 
Gorakhpur, but I am sure that this is a mistake. The language of 
Benares, Gorakhpur, and East Mirzapur is one form or another of the 
Bhojpuri dialect of Bihilrl, and there is not a single form typical of 
this language in the Bijak. Really it is in old AwadhI, the language 
spoken in West Mirzapur, Allahabad, and Audh, He himself says 
(Sdkhi 194), “ My speech is of the East {Purh) ; no one can understand 
me.” But any dialect spoken east of Braj Bhakha is called Eastern ” 
in Northern India. The language of Tulasi Dasa, which is pure AwadhI, 
is styled “ Old Purbi ” by Kellogg. 

* See Ahmad Shah, Trans., Intro., p. 29. 
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family of that state is s«nid to have been written by 
Kabir’s disciple Dharma Dasa in the yeai 1464 a.d. 
Like the writings of the otlier eleven apostles of 
Rtotoanda, it is composed, not in Sanskrit, but in the# 
vernacular of the writer. In those days the opposition 
of the Brahmanas to the composition of religious works 
in a language other than Sanskrit was strong. The 
wjriters had to justify their action. Kabir’s argument 
was Sanskrit is like the water of a well, while the Blidsd 
is like the flowing waters of a river and so, a century 
or more later, Tulasi Dasa silenced his critics by urging 
that in the storms of this Kali age the best protection 
was a rougli woollen blanket, not a silken vest.^ 

The Bijak is a collection of verses in various metres, 
viz. : — 

Ramainls, These are short doctrinal poems. 

Bahdas, Of a similar character, but in diflerent metre.’^ 

A CaWtlsd, or the thirty-four consonants^ (including 
km) of the Nagari alphabet, with their religious significa- 
tions. 

The Vipramatlsl {■= Vipramatatlsl), An attack on 
the orthodox religious system of the Brahmanas, in 
thirty verses. 

Kahards,^ Vasantas, Bells, Cdcarls, Birhulis, and 
Hindolas, These are all religious songs, in the various 
metres so named. 

Sdkhis, 405 in number. These are short apophthegms, 


^ Ahmad Shah, Intro., p. 31. 

^ Kama jo dwai kCunarl, led lai Icarai kumdea. DohdcalT, 572. 

^ A Ramainl consists of an indefinite number of caupdJs followed by 
a dOhdy called the SdkhJ. Most of the ISdbdas are in lalita metre without 
any Sdklil. 

* Apart from its doctrinal contents, this is interesting as showing the 
nomenclature of the letters in Kabir’s time. It closely resembles that 
used for the Gurmukhl alphabet at the present day. Ka is named 
kakd, kha is named khakhd, and so on, 

® Not Kahdras, as stated by Wilson. 
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each consisting of a single cZoM, like the saJcMa of the 
Ramainls, 

The Sdyar Bljak ko pad^ the summing up of the whole 
matter, ending with the verse : — 

kahahi Kablr Kartd ml saba hai, Kartd sakala aamdnd, 
bliEda bind saba bharmaparekou, bujlia santa aiijdnd. 

Quoth Kabir, all is in the Creator, and He is in all. 
Without this mystery all are sunk in error ; only 
the holy man, the wise, understandeth. 

Several editions of the Bijak have been published, the 
best known being that of Mr. Prem Ohand (1890), followed 
by his translation in 1911. Mr. Ahmad Shah's edition of 
1911 was an attempt to give a critical text, approaching 
Kabir s own words as nearly as possible, and free from 
errors of comprehension and from editorial modifications. 
He has now added to our debt by bringing out a new 
translation. The difficulties of such a task cannot be 
overestimated, and he would, I am sure, be the last to 
contend that he has conquered them all. But these 
difficulties only enhance the value of a work which gives 
European students of religion a further opportunity for 
studying at first hand the doctrines of the Kabir-panth (that 
extraordinary mixture of Hinduism, Sufism, and Christi- 
anity) in the most authoritative scripture of the sect. 

What a wonderful man Kabir must have been ! 
A lowly Muslim weaver, who by a stratagem gained 
admission to a Vaisnava community — universally despised 
and hated by both Musalman and Hindu, maltreated by 
a Muslim emperor and persecuted by the Brahminhood of 
Benares — with unparalleled audacity he dared to set 
himself face to face against both Islam and Hinduism, 
the two great religions of fifteenth century India, and 
won through. Each he attacked in its tenderest point — 
its shibboleths and its ritual — and over both he rode 
triumphant, teaching and converting thousands who became 
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his devoted followers. Not only did he found an eclectic 
monotheism that survives in India to the present day, 
but he became the spiritual father of the Nanak who 
founded Sikhism. As is the way in India, numerous# 
sects branched off from the Kabir-panth. The most 
important of these was that of the Satnamis, founded by 
Jaga-jivana Dasa late in the seventeenth century. 
A convert to it was Ghasi Rama, the Chamar, whose 
teaching has radically changed the political condition 
of that humble caste in Chattisgarh. Amongst other 
sects may be mentioned the Dadu-panthis, including the 
20,000 Naga warriors of Jaipur, and the Maluk-Dasis, 
whose founder was author of one of the most beautiful 
and most popular couplets current in Northern India: — 

ajagara Icarai na cdlcarl panclti Icarai na Icdma, 

Ddsa Maluka Icahi gae saba-kd ddtd Rdma. 

No service hath the python to perform, nor hath the bird 
of the air- to earn his means of life. Quoth Maluk 
Dasa, for all doth God provide their daily bread. 

This almost verbal quotation from St. Matthew (vi, 26) 
has come straight from Kabir s teaching. 

Other sects, though not directly descended from the 
Kabir-panth, yet owe their inception to the atmosphere 
created by the inspired weaver. Such, as Mr. Ahmad 
Shah points out, were the Prananathis, the Nirmalas, and 
the Udasis. In modern times, also, the Radhaswamis are 
a result of the teaching of the author of the Bljak, 

It is unnecessary to give here a detailed account of 
Kabir s doctrine. It is sufficient to point out that, while 
hostile to all the six systems of Hindu philosophy, it is 
ultimately founded on Indian ideas. There is the same 
belief in transmigration and in /carma, and this naturally 
colours the whole. The cosmogony, too, with its con- 
ception of Maya, the deceiver (not the mdyd of ^ankar&- 
carya, but the personal Maya of the Vaisnavas), is 
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essentially Hindu. So far we may call Kabir a Hindu, 
but he assailed ‘‘ the whole system of idolatrous worship 
and ridiculed the learning of the Pandits and the doctrines 
of the sastras and maintained that the one necessity 
was bhalcti, or loving faith in the Supreme, Whom he 
called Rama, but Who might also be named Allah, Karim, 
Kesava, Hari, or Ilazrat (SdlcMy 30). The name was 
immaterial, the important thing was the recognition .of 
one personal God. 

The Muslims, too, could with justice claim Kabir as 
a member 6f their community, yet his taunts at their 
professed faith were as grievous as those levelled by 
him against that of the Hindus. Tradition says that, 
while yet a child, he refused to submit to circumcision, 
and when he grew up he scandalized the orthodox 
Musalmans by asserting that there were not two Gods, 
one for them and another for Hindus ; that Allah and 
Rama, namaz and pCtjd, were each the same; tliat 
Mahadeva and Muhammad, Brahma and Adam, Hindu 
and Turk, lived upon the same earth ; that Veda and 
Jckutba, Maulvi and Pandit, though called by separate 
names, were pots of one clay. He ridiculed the pretensions 
and dress of the Darweshes, and asked them to tell him 
what was the style of the garments worn by God. He 
condemned the slaughter of animals in sacrifice — “ here is 
murder, there devotion” — and roundly proclaimed that by 
the practice and teaching of the Maulvis the works of the 
Friend of God and of His Prophet had become unlawful. 

To all this he added much derived from vSufism, and 
also turns of thought and even jnodes of ritual derived 
from Christian worship.- Especially Christian is the use 

^ Wilson, p. 68. 

On the traces of Christian .influence in Kabir’s teaching, see Pandit 
Waljl B^car’s Kahlr^caritra, Surat, 1881. The Pandit has gone too far 
in maintaining that the Kabir-panth was actually instituted by Jesuits, 
but most of the borrowings from Christianity cited by him admit of little 
doubt. 
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by Kabir of the expression ^abda, or Word, the Logos of 
St. John. This &ahda is altogether different from the 
Vedic Vac, and, as pointed out by Mr. Ahmad Shah 
(p. 184), should not be confounded with it. The doctrine , 
of the Sabda became widely spread in Northern India, 
and the word itself, in this mystic use, is frequently met 
with in the hymns of varying sects. 

^Readers of Wilson will be familiar with the striking 
coincidences in phraseology between Kabir s Sakhis and 
the New Testament. We can now compare Wilson’s 
translations with the original text. For instance, Wilson’s 
No. 95 — “ When the blind leads [or, better, urges] the 
blind, both will fall into the well” — corresponds to 
Sakhi 155 

andlte andha pieliye doH Icupa pardya. 

A still more striking resemblance in teaching — not 
mentioned bj?- Wilson — is given by Mr. Ahmad Shah on 
p. 22 of his Introduction. A pious, but somewhat 
Pharisaical, Muslim teacher visited Kabir, and was 
disgusted to see a pig tied near his door. Kabir, knowing 
of his intended visit, had purposely arranged this. His 
explaimtion was, “I have kept the unlawful thing outside 
my liouse, but you within your heart. Had it not been 
within your heart, your eyes would not have seen it. 
Whatever you keep within your heart is made manifest. 

. . . God has created nothing that we should call un- 
lawful or unclean.” It is impossible to avoid comparing 
this with our Lord’s teaching in Matt, xv, 17, i.e. in the 
same chapter as that which contains the text about the 
blind leading the blind. We may also compare Peter’s 
vision in Acts x, 14 ff. 

In the fourteenth century there lived in Kashmir 
a wise old woman known as Lai D(5d, whose apophthegms 
in short verses are still freely quoted in the Happy 
Valley. Unlike Kabir she was no iconoclast, but was 
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a devout Hindu. Nevertheless, allowing for differences 
of, environment, many of her lines suggest much the 
same ideas as those later’ inculcated by him. This adorer 
of 6iva, and of ^iva only, could say : — 

Shiv, wd KeahSv, wd Zin, wd 
Kamalaza-ndth ndm dorin yuh, 
me ahali IcdsHan hhawa~ruz 
suh, wd 8uh, wd suh, wd suh. 

Let Him bear the name of 6iva, or of Kesava, or of the 
Jina (i.e. the Buddha), or of Brahma, the Lotus-born 
Lord. Whatever name he bear, may he take from 
me, sick woman that I am, the disease of the world, 
whether He be he, or he, or he, or he. 

Compare this with Kabirs line about Allah, Rama, 
Kesava, Hari, and Hazrat already quoted. There are 
many other touches common to the two. Kabir, the 
weaver, over and over again uses the technical terms of 
his craft in his teaching. ‘‘ Kabir spread the warp,*' “ the 
thread became loose upon the loom,'' I weave^my thread 
continually, but a Brahmana's thread is only round his 
neck," “ weave, weave the name of Hari, who stretched 
the warp and took the shuttle," and so on in hundreds 
of places. Similarly, Lai Dgd uses the same similes in 
some of her best-known verses. 

I have drawn attention to the resemblances between 
Lai DSd's teaching and that of Kabir — I have quoted 
only two out of many — as an excuse for drawing attention 
to one difficult line of the latter, on which I think that 
a verse of the former throws some light. 

In ^abda 2, Kabir tells how the course of nature, 
mystically interpreted, is altogether reversed to the true 
believer. Two of these reversals are : — 
ulafi gangd samudra hi sokhai, SaSi aw silra grdsai, 
which Mr. Ahmad Shah translates, “ in contrary wise 
Gahga sucks up the ocean, and the moon swallows up the 
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sun/' Here the second clause, as translated, is in- 
appropriate, for there is no reversal of function, as there 
is in the first clause. In ordinary life, the ocean does 
suck up the Ganges, but che sun does not swallow the 
moon. Moreover, Mr. Ahmad Shah has left the word au, 
and, untranslated. In the order in which they stand, the 
words mean literally “moon and sun swallow up". What 
do they swallow ? I think that there can be no doubt 
that the word to be supplied is “ Rahu ", the demon of 
eclipse. Ordinarily, Rahu swallows the sun and the 
moon, but now they swallow him. The word grdsai, 
swallow up, is specially used in regard to an eclipse, so 
that the omission of Rahu's name need cause no difiiculty. 
This interpretation is borne out by a verse of Lai DSd's, 
which describes exactly the same experience as occurring 
to the released soul. In one line she says : bandAr^ 
Rah groa'^ mdwdae, the moon, on the new-moon day, has 
swallowed Rahu (instead of Rahu swallowing the sun). 
Here the words are almost the same as Kabir's, and the 
meaning is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Ahmad Shah refers to the well-known legend of 
the visit paid by the famous Gorakhnath, during which 
Kabir vanquished him in disputation. If the account 
contained in the Odralchndth-kl gosthl were true, it would 
be an important element in fixing the date of the 6aiva 
prophet. The story is an old one, for it is alluded to in 
a poem attributed to Kabir's disciple, Dharina-dasa, but 
unfortunately it is contradicted by the fact that Kabir 
himself always refers to Gorakhnath as a dead and gone 
worthy. Thus, in 6abda 12 he associates him with 
Datt^treya, Va^istha, Vyasa, Narada, and 6uka ; and in 
the Sakhi of Ramaini 54 he exclaims, “ MatsySndranatha 
(Gorakhnath's teacher) escaped not, nor Gorakhnath, nor 
Dattcltreya, nor Vyasa. All were caught in the noose of 
death." 

Kabir fought against superstition to the end. In the 
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Basti District there is a town called Maghar, and the 
popular belief is that everyone who may chance to die 
there will be born again as an ass. On the other hand, 
he who dies in Benares at once attains to ultimate 
salvation. When Kabir felt his end approaching, he 
deliberately left his home in Benares and went to die at 
Maghar. Of his followers, some were professed Muslims 
and some were professed Hindus, and they quarrelled 
over the disposal of his body. Here legend sums up the 
tale of his lifework with a master-touch of poetry. When 
they uncovered his corpse to gaze upon it, they found 
that it had disappeared and in its place was a heap of 
flowers. The flowers have long since faded. Some were 
buried, and some were burnt, but their fragrance endures 
to tills day. The words of two men of the past can still 
be heard in every village of Hindostan. These are Tulasi 
Dasa, the abandoned child of a beggar Brahman tribe, 
and Kabir, the despised weaver of Benares. 

I hope that I have succeeded in showing the importance 
of the Bijak and of its exposition by Mr. Ahmad Shah. 
His translation is excellent, and his Introduction, giving 
an account of Kabir and his teaching, full of valuable 
matter. I trust that the work will soon reach a second 
edition, and for that I would suggest two improvements. 
One is that the transliteration of Indian words should be 
fuller, with the usual diacritical marks. At present, 
without a reference to the text, it is sometimes impossible 
to identify the word quoted.^ The other is that the 
useful explanation of the proper names quoted by Kabir, 
given on pp. 230 ff., should be supplemented by an index 
indicating the passages in which they occur. 

George A. Grierson. 

' An extreme instance is agayan on p. 185. Here the text gives no 
help, and I am unable to identify the word. 
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Catalogue of the Printed Books and of the Semitic 
AND Jewish MSS. in the Mary Frere Hebrew 
Library at Girton College, Cambridge. By 
Herbert Loewe, M.A. pp. xii, 87. 

Girton College has been enriched by the bequest of 
a collection of Samaritan Manuscripts and Hebrew and 
Semitic Books left by the late Miss Mary Frere, the 
author of Old Deccan Days, which had endeared her to 
tli^ students of Indian Folklore. She had in later y^ars 
turned with enthusiasm to the study of the Bible, and this 
led her to the Holy Land and to Nablus; although stricken 
down here by a very severe illness, her interest in the 
Samaritans and their literature remained keen, and she 
was able, especially with the help of Dr. Kahle, to collect 
no less than forty-one manuscripts, which now form the 
chief part of that collection. 

They are minutely and carefully described by Mr. H. 
Loewe, and although the description is brief it is quite 
sufficient for those who are interested in Samaritan 
literature. He has, moreover, done the work in a 
systematic manner by adding Tables of Contents and 
numerous indexes of authors, scribes, etc., which make 
this little volume almost a model for similar small 
collections. With perhaps two or three exceptions, all 
the other manuscripts are quite modern. Some were 
bought from the High Priest and his son Ab Hisda, 
some from Isaac and his sons, and some from Nagi, 
copies made mostly in the first years of this century and 
'bought in the year 1908. 

In the preface, where Miss Georgina Frere gives a 
loving description of her sister, she mentions the fact that 
some of the manuscripts have the seal of the High Priest 
put on them as a mark of their genuineness. It is scarcely 
necessary : for every Samaritan manuscript is genuine, and 
my experience of the Samaritan manuscripts copied in 
modern times or in olden times has satisfied me that 
jRAs. mis. 11 
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they deserve absolute reliance. The Samaritans have for 
centuries ceased to be authors, but they have remained 
faithful and careful scribes, not free, of course, from 
human weakness, and their copies, therefore, are also not 
free from those blemishes which every copy made by 
human hand bears — omissions, misreadings, etc. 

Small though the collection is, it still contains some 
doublets, and yet in spite of doublets, and in spite, of 
being modern, this collection of Samaritan manuscripts 
will prove of great value ; in fact, everything Samaritan 
will, I am sure, within a short time, gain in value and 
importance, for who knows what has become of the 
Samaritans in the present turmoil of the War, and how 
much or how little has been left of the dwindling stock 
living and writing at Nablus ? 

Now, there is one peculiarity v/hich one ought to 
mention and which gives even to modern copies and to 
doublets a great value. Faithful as these scribes are, 
they are, however, not always copying the whole text 
before them. The various manuscripts of the same 
liturgy, e.g. for any special festival day, will vary very 
considerably according to the leisure of the scribe, or 
according to his intention of preparing the copy for sale 
to others. In the latter case he will not mind 
omitting whole sections, poems, etc., and be satisfied by 
a mere reference to those pieces in the rubric. Sometimes 
such a manuscript has been prepared even for personal 
use, and a reference in the rubric is quite sufficient to 
the Samaritan who is fully conversant with his liturgy 
and requires only a brief indication ; but these indications 
are extremely puzzling, as can be seen in the texts 
printed by Cowley in his Samaritan Liturgy, to which, 
unfortunately, he gives no explanation, and that is the 
reason why a large supplementary volume could be added 
to the just mentioned Samaritan Liturgy, bulky though 
the latter publication is. 
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It can also be seen here (e.g. in the manuscripts of the 
Day of Atonement), for without seeing it personally, I am 
sure that No. 26 cannot be the complete and full text of 
the whole of the service. A volume in my possession of# 
the same Day of Atonement is at least double tlie size. 

There is one more important instance which I can adduce 
from the small collection. As far as the various chronicles 
are concerned, especially those numbered 16 and 41, 
these are the very chronicles in which I found embedded 
the Book of Joshua and which had remained unnoticed 
and unrecognized for that very reason. It is not the 
Arabic Book of Joshua with which it had been confused 
by would-be critics, but it is part of the chronicle which 
starts from Joshua and is continued to our present day. 

I possess also a copy which in all likelihood is identical 
with No. 41. I shall only be able to verify this statement 
when collating the manuscripts, but what is interesting to- 
mention here is that, with the exception of that portion of 
the Book of Joshua, the rest is more or less identical with 
the Chroniqi(,e Samaritaine published by Seligson and 
Adler. 

There are slight variations between my manuscript and 
that edition. Some portions are omitted, others are 
added, but on the whole it is precisely the same book, 
but my copy contains the full Book of Joshua, which is 
entirely omitted in the published edition. Herein lies 
the additional value of copies of Samaritan texts, however 
recently they may have been copied. They enable us to 
reconstitute the Samaritan literature in its fullness. 

In this collection we find now whole copies of the 
Pentateuch, and portions of the Pentateuch written by 
various hands. mentioned in No. 9, with a query 

in the Catalogue, is the Hebrew Samaritan equivalent 
for the Aramaic Tabia, which occurs in the same colophon. 
It is an interesting name, of which the feminine form is . 
so well known as the Tabitha of the New Testament. 
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A few corrections and additions to this Catalogue may 
now be made. 

No. 10 ought to read “the servant the poor”, not 
“the servant of the poor”. It is the same form of 
humility in Syriac colophons, and also in Arabic. 

The name of the scribe given by Mr. Loewe as “ Ab 
Sakwata” seems to be “Ab Sakua ”. I have never yet 
found this name of Sakwata in any manuscript, bjit 
“ Ab Sakua ”, sometimes represented by the Arabip 
“ Murjan”, is a common name among Samaritan scribes, 
especially of the Danafi family. 

“ Meribo ” is merely a vulgar spelling of the scribe for 
the real form “ Marhib ” ; as the h is not pronounced 
it is often omitted by the scribes. 

No. 15 is not the original of my copy. It is entirely in 
Arabic, and the copy which I obtained from the Samaritans 
is written in Samaritan characters, and in two columns, 
Arabic and Samaritan, of which more on another occasion. 

No. 18, Arabic Chronicle, seems to be the same as that 
of which I have a copy, and another had been bought by 
Peterman for the Berlin Library. According to Nagi*s 
statement to me, the author of this modern compilation 
was his late father Pinehas, a statement difficult to verify. 
It is unquestionably the largest historical book of the 
Samaritans known. It contains the whole of Abul Fatli, 
with various additions in the beginning and the end, such 
.as portions of the Arabic Book of Joshua, and in one copy 
a poem of Makah, and then continues from the time of 
Abul Fath to the present day. The remark made about 
the differences of contents between various manuscripts 
of the Liturgy and of the Hebrew Samaritan Chronicle 
applies also to this set of literature. 

It is interesting to note there are two copies of the 
Tabah, a book which hitherto had been very rare. 

The name “ Cook ” seems to mean, not a book of laws 
of slaying animals, and the differences between Jews and 
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Samaritans, but a collection of various laws and regulations 
which are not systematically arranged. I understand that 
this book will be published by Professor Cowley, who no 
doubt will consult these two manuscripts. An old copy ^ 
of the same book is in my possession. 

No. 25 is evidently a poem ascribed to Makah. It is 
well known that the Samaritan liturgy contains a large 
number of his poems, which are called Bate (Beit). 

: The rest of the collection consists of grammars and 
dictionaries, and other works helpful to the student of 
Hebrew and Arabic. All will contribute to perpetuate 
the memory of the kind donor, who places Girton College 
in an enviable position with regard to Samaritan 
literature. 

M. G ASTER. 


The Memoirs of Bibur. By Annette S. Beveridge. 

Fasciculus IIP. Luzac & Co. [1917, but not dated.] 

Mrs. Beveridge deserves hearty congratulations on the 
completion of her revised version of Babur s fascinating 
autobiography. The fourth fasciculus, which remains to 
be issued, will contain the Preface, maps. Index, and other 
subsidiary matter. 

At this stage of an undertaking long drawn out it is 
needless to comment on the patience and scholarship of 
tlie translator. For many years she has been engaged on 
her labour of love, in which her husband has been able to 
give valuable assistance by reason of his extensive know- 
ledge of Persian. The new version probably will not 
supersede the older and more literary translation by 
Leyden and Erskine, which appeals largely to a different 
class of readers. In fact, the Oxford University Press 
has ready for printing a new edition of the earlier transla- 
tion prepared by a learned professor, which is delayed in 
appearance only by the War. There is room for both 
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books. Mrs. Beveridge’s work is addressed specially to 
scholars with some special learning. Leyden and Erskine 
may be read with pleasure by anybody. 

The newly issued Fasciculus III is of more general 
interest than its predecessors, because it deals with 
Hindustan or Northern India, ground much more familiar 
to most people than the Khanates of Central Asia or even 
than Kabul. Babur took a keen interest in a great 
variety of subjects and was an excellent observer, so that 
lie has much worth saying about the peculiarities of liis 
Indian dominions. His descendant Jahangir showed 
similar capacity for minute, sympathetic observation 
when he recorded his description of Kashmir. All the 
Timurid sovereigns of India, from Babur to Aurangzeb, 
six monarchs in direct succession from father to son, were 
men of mark, each in his own way, Humayun being the 
feeblest, pi'obably owing to his addiction to opium. 
Babur is personally the most attractive of the six, and 
evidently is very much of a hero in the eyes of 
Mrs. Beveridge. 

It is well known that he did not much like India, 
and that he found many things to dislike in both the 
country and its people. His dislike did not prevent him 
from taking careful note of the animals, plants, and other 
productions. He and his successors did India a good 
service by laying out innumerable gardens and intro- 
ducing many new flowers and fruits. 

Mrs. Beveridge, following her Turk! original, presents 
familiar names in strange guises — for instance, the Uzbegs 
appear as Auzbegs, and Jaunpur looks queer when spelt 
Junpur. She notes that the Haidarabad MS. points the 
name of the well-known river as “ Sutluj Eaverty 
preferred Sutlaj, with Sutlaj and Shuttlaj as alternatives. 

Where did the learned translator find the alleged 
Sanskrit word Hlvash (p. 488, n.) ? She has taken much 
pains with the identification of the various animals and 
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plants named by Babur, a task by no means easy. The 
results are necessarily doubtful in some cases. 

The story of the attempt to poison Babur made at the 
instigation of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi's mother (p. 542) is ♦ 
interesting. The Padshah calmly notes : ‘‘ That taster 
I had cut in pieces, that cook skinned alive ; one of those 
women I had thrown under an elephant, the other shot 
with a matchlock." 

, Babur was only 47 years of age when he died in 
December, 1530. A passage referring to A.D. 1525-6 
(p. 449) throws light on the early decease of a man 
apparently so strong. “ A few days later," he writes, “ in 
Bigram [Peshawar], when I had fever and discharge, 
followed by cough, and I began to spit blood each time 
I coughed, I knew whence my reproof came ; I knew 
what act of mine had brought this affliction on me." The 
symptoms described indicate the existence of pulmonary 
consumption or phtliisis. 

Babur's tomb at Kabul (pp. 710 and Ixxix) is described 
in the Narrative of the War in Affghanistan (London, 
1840, vol. ii, p. 14) by [Sir] Henry Havelock, who gives 
in Appendix 24 a copy and version of the inscription on 
the pediment of the adjoining mosque. Masson has a small 
engraving of the tomb. 

An interesting question concerns the use of artillery 
by Babur at the battle of Panipat in 1526. He made 
a laager or defence by lashing together 700 arabas. 
What does ardba mean ? Lane-Poole (Bdhar, Rulers of 
India, p. 161) decides that it means gun-carriages. 
Mrs. Beveridge, following de Courteille, translates 
carts ". 

I have looked up the dictionaries. The word is 
Turkish, not Arabic, although adopted into both the 
Arabic and Persian languages. Redhouse and Wells in 

their Turkish Dictionary (1880) give 'araba, s. 
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[substantive] t of purely Turkish origin ”], meaning 

** a cart or carriage of any kind*’. So 'arabajl, 

means driver”. In Salmone*s Arabic Dictionary, 1890, 

we find *arab, meaning vehicle, conveyance, 

carriage, cart”. The word is marked 4*, which may 

a •» 

indicate its Turki origin. Salmone gives 'arbajj§, 

T. [Turkish], as meaning “ driver, coachman **. 

Those references prove clearly that the word is 
Turkish, with an initial ‘ain and short a in second 
syllable. Wollaston (English-Persian Dictionary, 1904) 

has ‘‘Cart, and also ^,'ardbah or 'arradah*\ 

with second syllable long, meaning “ carriage or vehicle 
Forbes {Hindustani Dictionary, 1869) gives ardba (with 
alif, not *ain) as meaning “a wheeled carriage, gun- 
carriage, etc., a cart ** ; and marks the word as p, 
(Persian). He gives an alternative form 'ardba (with 
'ain), “a kind of cart” (v. ardba) (in Dakh. a magazine 
for military stores). 

Clearly, therefore, the word, however spelt, was of 
Turkish origin with the general meaning of “carriage” 
or “ vehicle ”. The precise signification in any given 
passage must depend on the context. It would take too 
long to discuss the early use of artillery in India, but 
I may say that I am disposed to agree with Lane-Poole 
and to understand that Babur meant 700 “gun-carriages”. 
Whether or not he had as many guns is another matter. 

V. A. S. 
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China : Her Histort, Diplomacy, and Commerce, 

FROM THE Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By E. H. Parker. London: John Murray. 1917. 

This book makes an opportune reappearance at a time 
when the rest of the world is beginning to realize 
that the Far East will play a prominent part in 
shaping its destinies. The edition of sixteen years ago 
has been revised and supplemented with three new 
chapters, one of which, dealing with the rise of the 
Chinese Republic, ‘‘ endeavours to give a succinct account 
of how political reform arose from humiliating foreign 
defeat, and how the hitherto suppressed and stunted 
spirit of democracy asserted itself.’' 

Among the multitudinous publications on China prepared 
for the general reader this is one of the few that count. 
It has the merit, so often lacking, of being written by an 
author possessing extensive first-hand knowledge of the 
country combined with distinguished scholarship, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and genius for generalization. 
These qualifications have enabled him to survey so vast 
a field in true perspective within the compass of some 
400 pages of satisfactorily large print. 

Some of the best chapters are those that give an 
account of the geography, history, and trade routes, most 
valuably elucidated with plentiful maps. Two admirable 
essays on '' Personal Characteristics ” and ‘‘ Religion and 
Rebellion ” cannot fail to foster a better understanding of 
Chinese civilization by correcting many of our popular 
misconceptions. Professor Parker holds no brief for the 
Chinese, but the sketch he draws in vivid outline of the 
racial type presents a curiously attractive figure of whom 
the virtues outnumber the vices. One point especially 
that he makes will be endorsed by most of those familiar 
with the country. He writes : “ I cannot recall a case 
where any Chinese friend has left me in the lurch or 
played me a dirty trick ; and few of us can say the same 
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of our own colleagues and countrymen/* On the other 
hand, he declares that harshness towards children and 
cruelty are national traits. He instances prison horrors, 
certain methods of executing criminals, callousness towards 
beggars, drowning men, and the sufferings of animals. 
That the average Chinese is a monster of fiendish cruelty 
is a prevalent belief among us ; indeed, many will tell 
you that all they know about the race is that cruelty is 
its outstanding characteristic. With the events of recent 
years fresh in our memory we Europeans can scarcely 
afford to be critical on this score, and it may safely be 
asserted that no form of official torture or execution 
practised in the Middle Kingdom has surpassed in barbarity 
the peine forte et dure inflicted in England as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

With ** Religion and Rebellion** the author deals in 
a manner remarkably free from prejudice and cant. If 
only this chapter could be reprinted in pamphlet form for 
distribution among the six thousand or more missionaries 
in China and its lessons learnt by the recipients, much 
benefit might result to .their cause. That religious 
intolerance has ever been the policy of the Government is 
here denied, and one*s suspicion is strengthened that 
Professor De Groot has given a distorted view of the 
matter in his well-known book on persecution. History 
shows that official persecution directed against Christian 
and other sectaries has always been provoked by political 
interference or propaganda treasonable to the State. 
With regard to the attitude of the people in this 
connexion, the author says : — 

“It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Chinese masses 
entertain any hostile sentiments towards religious feeling as 
such : they respect it, in whatever form ; and the gentle doctrines 
of true, simple Buddhism, which possess so much that is (ex- 
ternally at least) similar to those of true, simple Christianity, 
have, as already stated, on the whole, exercised a lasting effect 
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for good on the Chinese mind : so do medical missionaries and 
really charitable school teachers exercise a decidedly good effect 
upon the Celestial mind of to-day : but by reasoning kindness, 
not by dogma. What causes trouble is the clashing of militant 
doctrine with the village customs and social habits naturally 
dear to the rustic mind.” 

And again : — 

V They are religious-minded, tolerant, and non-militant ; but 
neither the educated nor the ignorant classes will have what 
they honestly believe to be humbug thrust down their throats, 
and such religious animosity as exists — which has never been 
exercised in one single instance against the Russian Orthodox 
Church — has often had to thank the mistaken zeal of Roman 
Catholic and Protest&t missionaries for its own birth and 
growth; or, as in the ‘Boxer' case, is indirectly owing to the 
‘ bl(i6d of the martyrs ' having been used (as was done by 
Prussia) for political gain,” 

For the rest, there are excellent chapters on Revenue, 
Salt Gabelle, Likin, Army, Law, and Language and 
Literature ; and the book closes with a somewhat 
unconvincing account of the rise of the Republic. It is 
a difficult, perhaps an impossible, task for the foreigner to 
form a true estimate of the last six years ; and probably 
the full tale of party politics and sordid intrigue will 
never be known. 

The author passes over in silence the aesthetic aspect of 
the Revolution, and says nothing about the adoption of 
bowler hats and black tailed-coats as the official garb, 
thouorh it miofht be fancied that the bastard heraldic 
device displayed upon the cover of the book as the badge 
of the Republic had been placed there to symbolize 
indiscriminate assimilation of Western culture. 

W. P. Y. 
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HENDRIK KERN 

[The following appreciation of Kern’s character and 
work, kindly furnished by Professor Vogel, comes with 
the authority of a fellow-countryman, an ex-pupil, 
a j sharer in the experience of an Indian career, and 
a successor in the chair of Sanskrit at Leiden. In the 
pages of this Journal, however, we may be permitted to 
record the observation that the regard for the master’s 
achievements as a philologist, an exponent of the science 
of language, and a linguist, as well as for his personal 
qualities, was felt no less deeply among English-speaking 
Orientalists than in his own country and in the world at 
large. His election as an Honorary Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society was an early testimony thereto. 
Mr. Blagden has been so good as to append a statement 
concerning Kern’s «achievements in the field of Malayo- 
Polynesian studies. His work in the special Indian 
sphere is of that ripe character which is a guarantee of 
permanency and which rewards each fresh perusal ; 
and this is true, not only of his editions and translations 
of texts and of his masterly History of Buddhism in 
India and his Manual of Buddhism, but also of his 
investigations in constantly progressive studies, such as 
the interpretation of the inscriptions of Asoka, where 
even now we may turn to him for suggestion or con- 
firmation. Kern’s personal friendship was treasured by 
not a few English scholars of more than one generation, 
including also the undersigned, in whose case it dates 
from the Congress of Orientalists at Rome in the 
year 1899. 

We may call attention to the Obituary Notice by our 
Honorary Member Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje 
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published in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenknnde van Nederlandach-Indie, vol. Ixxiii, pt. ii, 

*1917. 

F. W. Thomas.] 

The death of Professor Johann Kaspar Hendrik Kern, 
which occurred at Utrecht on July 4, 1917, deprives the 
world of one of its greatest Orientalists and the Koyal 
Asiatic Society of the oldest of its Honorary Members. 

If we should call Kern one of the world's foremost 
Sanskritists, this title, however exalted, would imply but 
a very partial recognition of his marvellous scholarly 
attainments. Familiarity with every branch of the ancient 
literature of India, founded on a complete mastery of Vedic, 
Sanskrit, and Pali alike, is in itself in these days of 
specialization a rare and enviable accomplishment. But, 
although Kern was in the first place a linguist, a master of 
languages, he penetrated through the words into their 
deepest sense, and through the form into the profoundest 
thoughts to which they gave expression. It was the history 
of Indian religions — more particularly Buddhism — to 
which his principal works were devoted. Next the study 
of Indian astronomy is to be specially mentioned. Whilst, 
on the one hand, he extended his linguistic researches over 
almost every branch of the Indo-Germanic languages (not 
to mention the many tongues belonging to totally difierent 
groups with which he was more or less acquainted), he 
followed, on the other hand, the Indo-Aryan civilization 
across the Eastern Ocean to the shores of Further India 
and to the Islands of the Archipelago. In the field of 
the Malayo-Polynesian languages, as well as in the 
epigraphy of Java and Cambodia, his leadership was 
acknowledged as generally as among Sanskritists. 

Hendrik Kern was born at Poerworedjo in the Isle of 
Java on April 6, 1833, his father being an officer in 
the Netherlands-India Army. In his 7th year his 
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parents left the East and took him to Holland, where he 
received his education. In the year 1850 he commenced 
his university studies at Utrecht, to continue them in the 
following year at Leiden. Here he had the advantage of 
finding an instructor in the as yet little trodden field of 
Sanskrit study, towards which he found himself mightily 
drawn. In those days Sanskrit did not yet belong to 
the officially recognized subjects taught at the Leiden 
University ; but the Hebrew professor Eutgers, who iiad 
taken it up of his own accord, lectured on it and became 
Kern's gtiru, Kern, moreover, devoted his energies to 
ancient Germanic and in a lesser measure to Slavonic 
languages. 

The subject, however, on which Kern took his doctor’s 
degree on October 12, 1855, belonged to the domain of 
Iranian studies. The title of his thesis was : Specimen 
hiatoricum exhibens acriptores grcecos de rebus per aids 
Achcemenidarum monumentis collatos. It will be 
remembered that the estampages of the great rock 
inscription of Bisutun (Behistun) prepared by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had been edited a few years previously (1847 
and 1851) in the pages of this Journal. 

Only a fortnight after his promotion the young doctor 
betook himself to Berlin, in order to continue his Sanskrit 
studies under the guidance of Albrecht Weber. It was at 
the latter's suggestion that he undertook an edition of 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd, a task requiring both an 
intimate knowledge of the Sanskrit language and a 
familiarity with astronomy. It was not until 1865 that 
Kern's edition of that remarkable astrological work 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Indica, to be followed by an 
English translation, published in the Royal Asiatic 
Society's Journal for the year 1870. At Weber's request 
Kern became also a contributor to the great St. Petersburg 
dictionary. 

On New Year's Day, 1857, Kern returned to Holland; 
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but in his own country he did not at once find that 
official and practical recognition which his extraordinary 
scholarly talents called for. It is true that in the summer 
of the following year he was appointed professor of 
Greek at the Royal Athenaeum of Maastricht ; but this 
position left him but scanty scope for his favourite 
studies. In those days he composed a Dutch translation 
of 'Kalidasa’s famous play Sakuntaldy and this version 
contributed in no small degree to the establishment of that 
great and well-merited reputation which Kern has ever 
since, enjoyed among his countrymen. The more serious 
task of editing and interpreting Varahamihira had to be 
accomplished abroad. In connexion with this work Kern 
went to spend the summer vacation of 1861 in London ; 
and in the following year he resigned his educational 
appointment at Maastricht, in order to be able to devote 
himself entirely to his great task of collating the 
manuscripts of Varahamihira and the commentary by 
Pliattotpala in the Library of the India Office. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Goldstiicker, Max Muller, and 
Biihler. 

It appears from Kern’s private letters that in the 
course of his stay at London he conceived a great 
admiration for the British character and for British 
institutions.^ It is also evident from his letters that, 
when he went over to England, it was in the secret hope 
that a stay in that country might become a stepping- 
stone to acquiring a position in the land of his dreams 
and of his favourite studies. This hope was fulfilled in 
the spring of 1863 by the offer of a post of Anglo- 
Sanskrit professor at Queen’s College, Benares. With 


^ This admiration, indeed, was severely shaken by the events in South 
Africa of 1899 and following years, as was only natural in a man who 
combined a generous sense of cosmopolitanism with a strong patriotic 
feeling, extending also to the scions of the Dutch race in other parts of 
the world. 
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•his characteristic energy he immediately made ready for 
his voyage, reaching Benares by the end of June, 

Any one who lias lived in Hindustan knows that the 
end of June, when the heat of summer is fiercest, 
rendering life almost unbearable, is not the moment 
aptest to impart a favourable impression of India and 
Indian life. The circumstance of this untimely date of 
Kern’s arrival may have been a factor in creating that 
feeling of disappointment to which he gave vent in his 
home letters written from Benares. Anglo-Indian Society, 
moreover, and its amusements had but slight attractions 
for one so wholly absorbed in scientific research. But 
the chief source of his disappointment apparently was his 
failing to find in the Indians of to-day that lofty character 
which the highly idealized picture of the ancient literature 
had led him to expect. This, however, did not affect 
that warm sympathy for the indigenous population of 
India which ever characterized him. 

There is ample proof, too, that Bhatta-Karna,as they used 
to call him, enjoyed the affectionate esteem of his Brahman 
students. One of them gave expression to his feelings of 
admiration in the following lines of high-flown Sanskrit 
poetry - 

jayati jagati Karnah kaumudliuhhravarnah I 
khalahhtijagdsupamaJi sastradattaikakarnah II 
jagadakhilasuvidydsindhunaukarnadharah I 
krtanij agunasarnkhydkarnakirUipralodrah II 
samdjndkupdre plavmiakrtali^ysdh kavigiro 
nimajjanti ksipram tava kamnayd pasyasi yadd I 
nimagno Warri pdranv vrajati vicikitsdrnavajalad 
atah aevyo 'si tva'gi kavibhir athavd aa'trimyagataih II 

When the Government at The Hague had at last 
decided to create a professorship for Sanskrit at the 
Leiden University and Kern had been elected as the only * ^ 
man to occupy the newly founded chair, he did not 
JRAS. 1918. 12 
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hesitate to accept a post which promised to give him full 
scope for the display of his extraordinary talents. 

On October 18, 1865, Kern assumed his professorship, 
which he retained until the year 1903, when he had 
reached the age limit of 70 years fixed by the law. 
During the thirty-eight years of his .teaching activity he 
formed a numerous school, consisting, on the one hand, of 
Sanskritists like Speyer, Caland, Uhlenbeck, and Warren, 
and, on the other hand, of scholars like Brandes, Adriajii, 
Hazeu, Jonker, Juynboll, and Van Ronkel, who chose the 
study of Old- Javanese and of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages. 

The books and articles which he produced within the 
period of sixty-two years intervening between his 
promotion in 1855 and his death in 1917 are so numerous, 
and belong to so different fields of research, that in the 
present notice I must restrict myself to mentioning only 
the most important ; and in doing so I choose preferably 
from amongst those publications which pertain to the 
field of Indian and Indonesian studies. 

In the first place I mention his ' standard work 
Geschiedenis van het Bnddliisme in Indie (1882-4), 
which was translated into French and German. It was 
followed by his Manual of Indian Biiddhisin (1896), of 
which lately a Japanese version has appeared. Kern 
gave an English translation of the Saddharmapundarika 
in vol. xxi of the Sacred Books of the East (1884) and 
a new edition of the same work in cooperation with the 
Japanese scholar Bunyiu Nanjio {BihL Buddh., x, 1912). 
Another important Sanskrit work pertaining to the 
Buddhist religion which was edited by Kern is the 
Jdtakamdld (Harvard Oriental Series, i, 1890), of which 
Speyer gave subsequently an English translation (1895). 

One of the last works contributed by Kern to our 
knowledge of Indian Buddhism is his Toevoegselen op 
Woordenboek van Childers, which appeared in the year 
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1910 in the Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Amsterdam. To many scholars abroad It will be a 
matter of regret that this supplement to Childers' well- 
known Pali-English Dictionary (London, 1875) is in Dutch. » 

It is a remarkable fact that Kern’s principal works in 
the domain of Indian studies deal with the history and 
literature of the Buddhists, whereas it is evident that the 
Brahmanical ideals of social and religious life were much 
iijore sympathetic to him than the monastic ideals of 
Buddhism. 

How great are Kern’s merits in regard to the study of 
the archaeology, history, and languages of the Archipelago 
has been well expressed by Professor Snouck Hurgronje, 
who wrote shortly after his death : “ Kern would rank 
among Holland’s greatest scholars, even if we possessed 
nothing from his hand but his researches in the field of 
Indonesian studies.” 

It was in 1868, at the suggestion of Dr. Van der Tuuk, 
that Kern commenced studying the Kawi or Old- Javanese 
language ; and two years later he published his first article 
relating to this little-explored field of research. Of special 
importance are his studies relating to tlie Old-Javanese 
adaptations of the two great epics of India, the stories 
of which have retained immense popularity among the 
Javanese down to the present day owing to their being 
enacted in the shadow-show or wayang. 

Among Kern’s publications in tliis department of studies 
we may mention first of all his edition of the Old-Javanese 
Rdmdyana in 1900, followed by a Dutch translation of 
the same work, which has as yet only partly appeared 
in the Bijdragen of the Royal Institute of Netherlands-* 
India. Another work of great importance, completed* in 
1914, was Kern’s version of the Ndgarakrtdgama, a 
Javanese chronicle of the fourteenth century, which had 
been discovered and edited by Dr. Brandes, one of the 
master’s most gifted pupils. 
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Of Special importance was his epoch-making study 
De Fidji taal vergelelcen met hare verwanten in Indonesie 
en Polynesie (1889), by which Kern became the founder 
of a new department of research, that of the comparative 
philology of Indonesian languages. 

That the Indian religions introduced into the Archipelago 
attracted Kern*s special attention is evident from his 
interesting article Over de vermenging van Civaisme en 
Buddhisme op Java, naar aanleiding van het Oud- 
Javaansch gedicht Sutasoma. 

The record of his wonderful activity as an Indonesian 
scholar would be incomplete without mentioning how 
much the archaeology and epigraphy of the Archipelago 
owes to Kern. A cons/i^era’blf xu umber of inscriptions, 
both in Sanskrit and 01c?“Javaiese, fifvave been edited by 
him in various Dutch perii^dical. i ^ 

In the interpretation of the Sanskrift\ inscriptions of 
Further India (Campa and Kambidia in particular) Kern 
has taken a leading part, as is generously/ acknowledged 
by the French scholars who have distinguished themselves 
in this domain. Let mo only quote the( eloquent words 
of M. Louis Finot, the distingushe^* 'ixead of the Ecole 
Fran 9 aise d’ Extreme-Orient. 

“En mai et juin, 1879,” that scholar wrote, “les 
Annales de V Extreme-Orient publiaient un r6cit de la 
belle exploration du Dr. Harmand au Cambodge, avec 
des planches reproduisant quelqiies fragments d’inscrip- 
tions estamp6es par le voyageur. ‘Pourra-t-on jamais 
d6chiffrer ces inscriptions ? ’ demandait M. Harmand. 
L’ann6e ne s’etait pas ecoulee que les Bijdragen de 
rinstitut royal de La Haye donnaient k cette question 
une victorieuse reponse : M. Kern avait lu les inscriptions, 
r^pigraphie cambodgienne et avec elle Thistoire docu- 
meiitaire des Etats hindous de la p^ninsule etait du coup 
fondle ; Tattention du monde savant 4tait attiree sur ces 
t6moins authentiques du passe; le sceau du livre myst6rieux 
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4tait bris4, et Bergaigne, Barth, Aymonier allaient bientdt 
en d^chiffrer les pages.” 

It only remains to register th3 outstanding events in 
the concluding portion of the master's life. In the year 
1903 Kern was to reach the age of 70 years, fixed by 
the law in vogue in the Netherlands as the age limit 
for University professors. This rule, however excellent 
in its main principles, disadvantage of sometimes 

withdrawing persons Jfnlly able in body and mind from 
their teaching activity. Such was the case with Kern. 
In a letter written in the beginning of October of the 
previous year he expressed himself in the following 
typical manner : Ik ben nu mijn laatsten cursus ingegaan, 
ben dien begoiinen met meer leerlingen dan gewoonlijk en 
wil dien vooral niet minder, ijverig voortzetten dan 
vroeger ; tot nog toe ben ik, God zij dank, nog niet 
versleten.” [“ I have now entered upon my last course ; 
I have begun with more pupils than usual, and shall 
certainly carry it on not less zealously than formerly; 
up to now, I am, thank God, not yet worn out.”] 

On the occasion of Kern’s 70th birthday his friends 
and pupils honoured him with a commemorative album, 
containing contributions covering the many departments 
of research in which they acknowledged him as their 
leader. In this imposing volume of more than 400 pages, 
comprising scientific papers by eighty -six scholars of 
different nationality, the universal veneration and homage 
of the learned world took, as it were, visible shape. 

The bibliography of Kern’s writings from 1855 to 1903, 
which is found at the end of this album — the titles 
covering twelve folio pages each of two columns — is well 
calculated to impart a vivid impression of the master’s 
power of production. 

This production by no means ceased with Kern’s 
resignation as a University professor. It is true that 
a few months afterwards, when he had left Leiden for 
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Utrecht — the place where he had commenced his academic 
studies in 1850 — he met with an accident which, though 
not very serious in itself, owing to his advanced age 
made him an invalid for tlie rest of his life. However 
awkward this must have been to a* man of his active 
habits, it by no means affected his mental powers. 

Kern’s 80th birthday on April 6, 1913, became again 
the occasion of a cordial celebration, in which Professor 
Speyer, who had succeeded him at Leiden and on whom 
he looked as his most distinguished pupil, took the 
leading part. This time the homage of his admirers 
assumed a twofold form : a marble bust of the revered 
master by the sculptor Charles van Wijk (it is now placed 
in the rooms of the Royal Institute at The Hague), and 
a complete edition of Kern’s minor writings {Verspreide 
Oeschriften), divided into fifteen sections in accordance 
with the various fields of research to which they refer. 
Of this work six volumes so far have appeared. 

The concluding years of his life were devoted to his 
favourite studies, of which the fruits continued to appear 
in learned journals. He remained in the full possession 
of his intellectual capacities until November, 1916, when 
death deprived him of his wife, with whom he had been 
united for more than fifty years. This loss brought about 
a sudden break-down both in body and in mind. On 
July 4 he followed her into the grave. 

Of the manifold honours which were heaped upon Kern 
by governments and scientific bodies in the course of his 
scholarly career, and which he himself accepted with 
great modesty, it will be unnecessary to give a detailed 
enumeration. But we do not wish to conclude this 
account of his life and work without referring to his great 
simplicity of mind and kindness of heart, which won 
him the affection of all who knew him, whatever their 
nationality might be, nor without mentioning his ever 
ready willingness to assist and advise, to which his 
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pupils and friends will bear a unanimous and grateful 
testimony. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 

I 

By way of supplement to what has been said above 
I venture to add a few words from the point of view 
of a student of Indonesian linguistics. In that field 
Kern was a pioneer ; in fact, lie was, together with 
H. N. van der Tuuk, the founder of it. Shortly after the 
latter had established (in his Outlines of a Gravniiar of 
the Malagasy Language : JRAS., N.s., vol. i, pp. 419-46, 
1865), as againsii Crawfurd, that tlie Indonesian 
languages constituted a real family and were not a mere 
congeries of separate and independent tongues held 
together only by the slender thread of a number of 
common loan-words, Kern proceeded to fortify that 
position and set it on a firmer and broader basis. This 
he did by the careful study of their comparative grammar, 
with the help t)f the evidence of the Old Javanese texts, 
seconded by a very wide and accurate acquaintance with 
many of the other languages of the family. In certain 
cases, where there had been some doubt as to the true 
affiliation of a language (e.g. the dialects of the Philippine 
Negritos and the Mafoor language near New Guinea), he 
definitely proved their relationship, though a similar 
attempt to include the dialects of Northern Halmahera 
has not met with the same general acceptance. Passing 
beyond the boundaries of the Indonesian division, he 
showed by the evidence of Fijian, Samoan, Maori, and the 
languages of Eromanga and Aneityuin, that Melanesia and 
Polynesia could not be severed from their genealogical 
relationship with Indonesia. From linguistic data derived 
from these different divisions of the great Malayo-Poly- 
nesian (or Austronesian) family, he drew the inference 
that the homeland of its original mother tongue must 
have been situated somewhere in the western portion of 
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its geographical area, and probably ' on the east coast of 
ludo-China, where relics and traces of Indonesian 
languages are to be found to this day. 

These are only a few outstanding points in Kern’s 
Indonesian studies; but they are conclusions of fundamental 
importance, and the subsequent researches of other scholars 
have only served to confirm them. In all his work, and 
particularly in this department of it, bristling with details 
as it does, Kern displayed a complete mastery over his 
materials, combined with an encyclopsedic grasp of them. 
His work was not that of a mere collector and tabulator 
of facts : he illuminated them by the light of his original 
mentality and sound judgment ; and hence it is that nearly 
all his conclusions have stood the test of further inquiry. 
Considering that his work extended over half a century 
and that so large a proportion of it was the work of 
a pioneer in a new field, the achievement is remarkable. 

Of Kern’s character much might be said, particularly 
of his kindness to other scholars and his unfailino: 
readiness to help them in their work. His juniors who 
attempted to follow after him in any of the various fields 
of research in which he excelled can testify to his 
generous and stimulating willingness to aid them in their 
studies. That was one of his leading characteristics, the 
outcome of a broad mind and a noble heart, two possessions 
that are more to be esteemed than even the highest purely 
intellectual faculties. 


C. 0. Blagden. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-Decenaber, 1917) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

October 3, 1917 . — Professor Margoliouth in the Chair. 

The following were elected m embers of the Society : — 

Mr. J. F. Baddeley. 

Mr. Phani Bhusan Chakravarti. 

Babu Surendra Nath Roy Chowdhury. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Ray Choudhury. 

Babu Sachindrabhusan Ghosh. 

Babu Kedarnath Mazumdar, 

Shrimant Narasingrao Kanakrao Nadgowda. 

Lieut.-Col. A. Osbum, D.S.O. 

Sardar Gurdial Singh Salariya. 

Sahibzada Professor Sher Singh. 

Professor Deva Datta Tripathy. 

Thirteen nominations were also approved for election 
at the next meeting. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames read a paper on ‘‘ Portuguese 
and Turks in the vSixteenth Century ”, and in the 
discussion which followed the Chairman, Mr. Vincent 
Smith, Sir Charles Lyall, and Professor Hagopian took 
part. 


November 13, 1917 . — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Dr. Abulfazl, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Captain S. P. Devlin. 

Babu Benod Behari Das Gupta, B.A. 

Lala Ikhtiari Lai Dhawan, B.A. 

Dr. Stephen Langdon. 

Babu Nalini Eanta Moitra. 

Babu Kali Einkar Mutsuddy. 
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Mr. W. Frederick Fitzroy Prins, F.R.G.S. 

Mr. H. P. Krishna Rao, B.A. 

Mr. Parama Siva Sabbarayan. 

Rai Sahib Daya Ram Sahni. 

Pandit Kedar Natha Sharma. 

Babu Anirudha Prasad Sinha. 

Four nominations were also approved for election at 
the next meeting. 

A list of presents to the Society was read, including 
a framed photograph of the late Honorary Secretary, 
Dr, J. F. Fleet, C.LE. Dr. F. W. Thomas announced the 
terms of the Entente between the Society and the Societe 
Asiatique of Paris. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Jang Nafuskh and the Red Thread 
of Honour ” was read by Colonel A. C. Yate, and 
Mr. Long worth Dames took part in the discussion which 
followed. 


II. AN AGREEMENT CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY AND THE SOCrfiT^ 
ASIATIQUE OP PARIS. 

The following Report of a Committee appointed by 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society to consider 
the question of co-operation between the Society and the 
Society Asiatique of Paris, was approved by the Council 
at a Special Meeting on October 16, 1 917, and its substance 
was announced at a meeting of the Society on November 13. 
It is now printed for the information of the members. 
Prefixed is a letter addressed by M. Senart, President of 
the Societe Asiatique, to Lord Reay, on December 19, 
1916, which was the starting-point of the negotiations. 

{Translation,) 

18 Rue FranQois ler. 

December 19, 1916, 

My dear Lord Reay, 

It is already a long time since I wrote to acquaint you 
with my desire for concerted action on the part of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society and of our Society Afliatique in regard to 
certain measures of advantage to the studies represented by 
our two bodies. Time has only strengthened my views on this 
subject; and certain communications which have reached me 
from Great Britain encourage me to think that the inspiration 
which I follow has now some chance of finding an echo among 
our British colleagues and friends. Accordingly, I deem it 
well to reopen the matter with you. Of course, I very well 
understand that certain I:hings could not be felt in exactly the 
srfme way by all the world. So I would restrict myself to 
proposals modest and flexible enough to assure general assent. 

Our studies are specifically such as, by reason of the limited 
number of those who pursue them, could not with impunity be 
confined strictly within national lines. On the other hand, it 
appears to me evident that undefined international rapproche- 
ments, as embodied in the International Congresses of 
Orientalists, have become, at least for a very long time, impossible. 
I may add that in my view they have never seriously and 
continaously answered the purposes which they should have 
served. I conceive that we have not so much to replace them 
as to take a different and a better course. We should con- 
template reunions less comprehensive but more constant, 
smaller in respect of numbers but more active, less of a social 
but more of an expert character. They "would be susceptible of 
gradual extension: but I do not believe that I am yielding to 
a sentiment which is out of place in thinking it natural that 
they should first be contracted between representatives of 
countries thoroughly united in heart and soul, as ours are, 
by a common struggle for existence and an imperative obliga- 
tion to prepare a common future. 

Here we are measuring what in Orientalist matters will be 
the cost of the losses and sacrifices, immense in every sphere, 
imposed upon us by these tragic times. Great Britain itself 
will not escape experiencing the unhappy after-effects. Would 
it not be wise, reasonable, no less than friendly, if from now our 
Societies, representing Oriental studies on either side of the 
Channel respectively, should bethink themselves to contrive for 
those studies, as best they can, a less sombre future, relieved in 
any case, as far as is possible, by a spiritual, and on occasion 
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also a material, entente, which we, for our part, feel to be 
conformable to our aspirations as well as to our need for close 
co-operation ? 

Such being our thought, what we can submit to you is, of 
course, not a definite plan, fixed in form and detail. There can 
result only reciprocal suggestions, which will gradually acquire 
precision. The first thing is to know what are on either part 
the dispositions upon which we may base. What I should 
contemplate for the present would be, for example, a joint 
resolution of our two Societies, expressing the desire that, as 
soon as circumstances shall seem to allow, our officials should 
arrange for a gathering, whether in London or in Paris, of 
authorized representatives of the two bodies, with a view not 
only to considering the position of studies relating to the East 
and recording their most recent developments, but also, very 
specifically, to taking such initiatives as shall seem calculated to 
further those studies, combining the common endeavours of the 
two Societies or evoking and supporting in common such 
enterprises as may be judged advantageous. 

The general idea once accepted, we should have, I believe, 
not only an effectual declaration of solidarity, but also 
a starting-point for various practical applications of the 
principle laid down. 

I should be very grateful, my dear Lord Keay, if, with your 
exiierience in high affairs and your friendly sympathy, you 
would give thought to these matters, would survey the situation, 
and let me know your view. 

Believe me, my dear Lord Reay, very cordially and faithfully 
yours, 

(Signed) E. Senart. 


Report 

The Committee appointed by the Council on March 13, 
1917, to confer with representatives of the Soci6t6 
Asiatique concerning co-operation between the two 
Societies, begs to report as follows : — 
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The Committee, whmh consiat# of th^ President, 
Sir George Grierson, Mr. Dames, Sir Charles Lyalf, 
Mr. Blagden, and Mr. Thomas (Secretary), together with 
the Honorary Officers, of whom Sir George Grierson has 
since become one, held a preliminary meeting immediatelj?* 
after its constitution, when it resolved to report itself to 
the French Society as in being and to invite proposals. 

On April 3 the Committee met to consider a com- 
munication from a Committee nominated b}^ the French 
Society, which had addressed Sir Charles Lyall iu the 
following terms : — 


MEMORANDUM 

(Translation) 

The Society Asiatique, at its meeting on March 9, 1917, 
decided, on the motion of its President, to appoint a Committee 
for the purpose of studying the means of rendering the long- 
standing relations between it and the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland more intimate and more active. 

The following gentlemen were appointed members of the 
Committee : M. li. Senart, President of the Society, MM. Ed. 
Chavannes and Clement Huart, Vice-Presidents, MM. H. 
Cordier and S. Levi, Honorary Members of the R.A.S., and 
M. A. Foucher, Secretary. 

The Committee thus constituted has, at a meeting on 
March 17 under the chairmanship of M. Senart, taken cognizance 
of the letter by which the President of the R.A.S. announces 
the appointment of a Committee instructed to confer with it 
and requests from it an initiative in formulating proposals. 
Deferring to this request, it hastens to submit to that Committee 
the outlines of a scheme which, it is hoped, will in its main 
features meet with approval. 

In the first place, the Committee has pleasure in remarking 
that this scheme is only a particular instance of a general 
disposition in all minds, tending to extend the salutary action 
of the Entente more and more to the very mainsprings of the 
political, economic, and intellectual life of our nations. From 
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this last point of view attempts at co-operation have already 
been initiated in various quarters between academies and 
universities; it is meet that the two oldest Asiatic Societies 
of Europe should take the initiative towards an analogous 
rapprochement. 

It is self-evident that this rapprochement would imply 
nothing of an exclusive and restricted nature ; henceforth our 
thoughts go out towards all our friends and allies. But we 
consider that we cannot prepare more effectively for a wider 
federation than by constituting, in the first place, a very solid 
nucleus which, formed by the oldest, may serve to similar 
Societies as an example and pomt d'appui. 

Lastly, the Committee thinks proper to point out that, in 
organizing the collaboration of our two Societies, we are confining 
ourselves to making use, without aiming at anyone, of a right 
which no one could dispute. Eespecting honourable scruples, 
it is conscious of thus performing a work of peace and not an 
act of war. 

Under cover of these observations we wiU proceed without 
more ado to set forth the means which seem to us most 
appropriate for strengthening the spirit of scientific brotherhood 
which animates our two Societies and for developing a fruitful 
solidarity between them. 

In order to lay down the programme of our negotiations, it 
seems expedient to divide these measures under two categories : — 

1. Those for which our two Committees may and should find 
the formula between them, subject to submitting it thereupon 
for ratification by our respective Councils. 

2. Those of which it will be proper to relegate the application 
to the future working of the scheme now agreed upon. 

I. 

We consider that, as a commencement, it will be well to decide 
upon definite proposals concerning — 

(1) The privileges which it would be possible to grant to 
each other mutually, as between members of the two 
Societies. 

(2) The organization of joint scientific activities. 
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(1) On the first point we should have to lay down the clauses 
of an agreement providing, foi instance, for : — 

Throwing open our libraries and our meetings to our travelling 
confreres ; 

The reciprocal assurance of specially advantageous terms for 
the purchase of the respective publications ; 

And generally all that could render personal contact between 
the members of our two Societies more frequent and more 
intimate. 

• It is on the foundation of this “entente cordiale " that, in 
fact, the whole economy of our scheme of collaboration is based. 

(2) This would consist essentially in the following : — 

Each year, and in turn, room would be reserved, at a meeting, 

or, in case of need, at a specially selected group of meetings, of one 
of the Societies, for a certain number of delegates of the other 
Society, whom their confreres could join in a personal capacity. 
These delegates would regularly be instructed either to make 
communications or to submit reports on the state of Oriental 
studies, or of such and such branch thereof, in their respective 
countries; more especially, they would have a mandate to 
study and to solve, in consultation with the officials of the 
Society receiving their visit, questions of general interest, and to 
put into execution decisions previously adopted. 

Thus would be created, without impairing autonomy in any 
quarter, a central organ, both efficacious and flexible, capable, 
by the association of our material and intellectual resources, of 
rendering service to our common object, that is, the progress of 
Orientalism. 

Our Committee considers that this new method might with 
advantage be substituted for that hitherto in use, viz. Inter- 
national Congresses. It is well known to what extent this latter 
institution has in the end deviated in practice from its aim* 
The plan which we suggest, of periodical conferences between 
the officials and delegated representatives of our Societies, would 
assuredly yield a better scientific result. This consideration 
alone would suffice to justify our preferences, even if present 
circumstances did not compel us to abandon, at least for a long 
time to come, a sphere already encumbered with old disputes 
and undermined by suspicions of ulterior designs. 
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As regards the questions which would subsequently form the 
subject of joint deliberations, it is sufficient, for the moment, to 
point out that they appear to divide themselves 'into two groupsj# 
according as they concern publications or researches. 

1, Thus, it would be well to regulate our interchanges and to 
undertake works in collaboration and &t joint expense, whether 
editions of texts, of the type of the Bibliotheca ISkiddhica, or 
series of translations, analogous to those which have been 
undertaken by the Royal Asiatic Society, or works of a more 
complex character — among which one might for instance con- 
template a Buddhist Encyclopaedia, an annotated collection of 
the Chinese Pilgrims in India, etc. 

2. It would be very desirable that our Societies, the natural 
representatives of the interests of Orientalism, should assume 
as far as possible the charge of securing and utilizing, in the best 
interests of scientific progress, the funds available for research^ 
and the staff of investigators. In any case, these Societies 
would owe it to themselves to serve, if required, as a connecting 
link between the Governments, to place at the service of thd 
central and colonial administrations the means of information , 
which they have at their disposal, to extend mutually, on every 
occasion, an enlightened protection to scientists charged with 
missions, to professors called, directly or by way of exchange, 
to chairs in universities and Oriental schools. 

Such are the principal questions to which the Committee 
desires now to draw the attention of your Committee. It will 
be obliged if you will be so good as to indicate such points as 
may appear to your Committee to have been overlooked, as well 
as such explanations or corrections as this first sketch may call 
for and necessitate. Our Committee, on its part, will hold 
itself ready, as soon as it knows thatiihe scheme is accepted in 
principle, to supply such explanation in detail as our British 
confreres may desire concerning its working and modalities. 

(Signed) ’ 6. Senart, 

President of the SocUU Asiatique, 


Paris, March 31 , 1917 . 
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This communication was carefully considered at a full 
me'feting, which decided upon' the points of the reply. 
■The* reply itself, formally approved at a special meeting 
on May 8, was as follows 

' Roy\l Asiatic Socikty, 

22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 

May S, 1917. 

Dear M. Senart, 

The Compittee appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society to consider, in correspon(fence with the repre- 
Sentftitives of the Soci4t4 Asiatique, proposals for co-oporatiou 
on the part of -the two Societies, has deliberated upon the 
Memorandum kindly furnished by the French Committee, and 
begs to respond as follows : — 

In the first place it records its appreciation of the courteous 
readiness with which the French Committee has met the 
request for an initiative in the framing of a scheme, and, as 
regards the Memorandum itself, declares its unreserved con- 
currence in the views, so felicitously expounded, which establish 
the necessity and opportuneness of common action. 

Secondly/the Committee, recognizing the distinction between 
measures of organization, which are primary, and programmes 
of work, which will best be considered in joint consultations, 
prefers, while cordially approving the objects instanced under 
the latter head, to confine its present reply to the former. 

The proposal for an annual reunion, including both delegate 
- and any other members of the visiting Society, is fundamental 
in respect of the desired relations and of their literary fruit- 
fulness. The reunions will provide an opportunity both for 
review and for contemplation of new lines of progress. They 
will also, as a demonstration of common activity, tend to 
influence the scholars and to enhance the prestige of Oriental 
studies in all countries. But, taking place only at annual 
intervals, they need to be fortified, if possible, by more con- 
tinuous interchanges ; accordingly there is occasion for the 
other measures set forth in the Memorandum. 

The arrangements for visiting membership and common 
use of libraries require no recommendation ; they formulate 
privileges which happily are by courtesy, as occasion offers, 
JRAS. 1918. 13 
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already accorded and enjoyed. It is to be hoped ^that their 
legitinaation will lead to a more extended and frequent use. 

The publications of the Koyal Asiatic Society are issued to 
members upon special terms, particularized in the annexed list. 
The Committee is prepared to advise that the same terms be 
accorded, upon condition of reciprocity, to the members of the 
Society Asiatique. In this connection it is suggested that the 
two Societies might render mutual assistance in advertizing 
their several publications. Lists might be printed from time 
to time in the two Journals or otherwise circulated in the 
respective Societies and countries. 

With a view to regular intercommunications, it is suggested 
that the two Committees now in being should, in accordance 
with the rules of their respective Societies, be made permanent, 
with authority to discuss and report from time to time to the 
respective Councils upon any matter falling within their scope. 

It is to be hoped that these arrangements, which do not seem 
to infringe the autonomy of either Society, may stimulate the 
operations of both. When definitely completed and agreed, 
they will naturally be drawn up in form for ratification and 
reciprocal assurance. Being susceptible, as intimated in the 
Memorandum, of application to similar Societies in other 
countries, they promise in course of time to serve as a means 
of consolidating the dispersed Associations of Orientalists, and 
thereby increase their common efficiency. 

In celebration of the new intimacy contemplated in these 
arrangements, the Committee ventures to inquire informally 
whether it would be agreeable to the Council of the Soci(^td 
Asiatique to receive from the Royal Asiatic Society an invitation 
to visit London and accept the hospitality of a banquet on some 
date following as closely as convenient upon the termination of 
the present War. Whether such a visit should be made also 
the occasion of a first annual reunion of the kind now under 
consideration might be left for a later decision. 

(Signed on behalf of the Committee) 

C. J. Lyall. 

To this letter an answer, enclosing a protocol of terms 
of agreement between the two Societies, was addressed 
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by M. Senart to Sir Charles Lyall on June 21. The letter 
and the terms are as follows : — 

P««s, June 21, 1917. 

18 Kae Frangois ler. 

Dear Mr. Chairman, 

As I have already had the honour of apprising you, the 
Committee appointed by the Boci6t4 Asiatique has with 
unqualified satisfaction taken note of the answer addressed to it 
on May 8 by the Committee of which you are the Chairman. 

• Agreement having been reached upon all points susceptible of 
immediate decision, we think it well to submit to you a first 
draft of a scheme formulating in somewhat precise terms the 
measures which have seemed to both parties such as to assure 
the co-operation of our Societies in matters of science for the 
general good. 

You will find the draft annexed to this present letter ; we 
submit it to your favourable examination. We do not doubt 
that it will be easy to arrive at a prompt accord upon any 
corrections that you may judge desirable. 

You have raised the question of the permanence of our two 
Committees; we have the satisfaction of announcing to you that 
your suggestion has been immediately sanctioned by the Soci6t6 
Asiatique, and that we have received instructions to remain in 
continuous relation with you and are empowered to treat of new 
matters which may arise within our reference. 

One of the most interesting of these is certainly, as you very 
well point out, the extension of our agreements to similar 
Societies among our Allies. We await in regard to this an 
expression of your ideas and views. Perhaps it will seem to 
you preferable not to proceed until we are completely in accord 
as to the terms of the proposed convention between our two 
Societies. 

Finally, you have been so good as to sound us beforehand as 
to whether the Soci4t4 Asiatique would be disposed to accept 
the hospitality of London and to hold there the first of the (R)n- 
templated gatherings. One of the objects of our rapprochement 
is precisely that of replacing by a better scientific organization 
the old Orientalist Congresses. That one which was in prospect 
before the present War was to be held in England. In virtue of 
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this fact the Royal Asiatic Society possesses a right of priority 
before which we bow with friendly cordiality. We thank you 
for your hospitable thought, and we believe we may assure you 
that eventually your invitation will be cordially accepted. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Chairman, 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) 6. Sen ART. 

Terms of an Agreement between the Socii^t^ Asiatique 
OF Paris and the Royal Asiatic Society 

1. Every duly inscribed member of either of the two Societies 
shall, when in the neighbouring country, enjoy, as regards 
admission to ordinary meetings and use of library, the same 
privileges as the proper members of the local Society. 

In order to receive an invitation to the meetings and a card of 
admission to the Library, it will suffice that the visitor make 
known his presence to the Secretary of the Society or one of 
the officials. 

2. Every duly inscribed member of either of the two Societies 
shall be accorded by the other the same reductions in the prices 
of publications issued by it or under its patronage as are assured 
to its own members. 

With a view to facilitating the reciprocal enjoyment of this 
privilege, lists of the publications of the two Societies shall be 
published periodically in the respective Journals, with an at 
least approximate indication of the reduction granted. 

8. Each year, at a date fixed by accord, there shall be held 
alternately in London and in Paris a joint meeting of the two 
Societies, the non-resident Society being represented thereat by 
one or more delegates, with whom other members of the same 
Society may at their pleasure join in taking part personally in 
the general meetings. 

The delegates shall be instructed — 

(1) To make communications or present reports con- 

♦ cerning the condition of Oriental studies, or of a particular 

branch of the same, in their country ; 

(2) To study in conjunction with the officers and the 
authorized representatives of the visited Society questions 
of a scientific order presenting a common interest, such as 
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the undertaking of publications or researches in collaboration 
and at joint expense, etc. ; 

(8) To supervise, in conjunction with the same persons, 
the execution of resolutions previously adopted, and generally • 
to direct their united efforts to anything which shall appear 
to them of a nature to subserve the progress of Oriental 
science. 

Axt a meeting held on July 2 it was resolved to 
recommend the protocol of terms of agreement for 
acceptance by the Council, and a reply (recorded on the 
minutes) was sent to M. Senart accordingly. 

As the outcome of these consultations, the Committee 
begs to propose to the Council the following resolutions : — 

(1) That the protocol of terms, as laid down in the French 
document, be ratified in the name of the Society ; 

(2) That for the better effecting of the objects specified there 
be established a standing committee, to be called the Entente 
Committee, which shall be empowered to correspond with the 
French Committee upon all matters falling within the scope 
of the agreement and to make recommendations to the Council 
concerning measures required for carrying it into practice ; also 
concerning any proposed extension of it to kindred Societies ; 

(3) That an invitation to a banquet in London, to take place 
as soon as convenient after the conclusion of peace, be addressed 
to the French Society in the name of the Council ; 

( 4 ) That a list of the publications of the French Society, as 
contemplated in the agreement, be printed in an early number 
of the Journal. 

III. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

Journal Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Nos. LXXIV, LXXVI. 

Pepys (W. E.). A Kelantan Glossary. 

Winstedt (R. O.). The Folk Tales of Indonesia and 

Indo-China. 

Dursck (O. T.), editor. Speech at the Ceremonial Hair- 
cutting of a young child. 
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Eivista degli Studi Orientali. Vol. VII, Paso. iii. 
Tessitori (L. R). Indiyaparajayasayayam. Describes 
a Jain anthology of Prakrit verses inculcating control 
of the senses (iiidriya). 

Griffini (E.). Lista dei manoscritti arabi nuovo fondo 
della Bib. Ambrosiania di Milano. 

Arnone (A.). II diritto di guerra neirindia antica. 

A useful discussion of ancient Indian laws of war. 
Buonaiuti (E.). La prima coppia umana nel sistema 
manicheo. 

Furlani (G.). II trattato di Yesojabh d’Arzon sul 
Tpiadytov. 

Revue de l’Histoirb des Religions. Tome LXXIV, 
Nos. ii, iii ; LXXV, i. 

Dautremer (J.). Le Bouddhisme au Japon. 

Rougier (L.). Le sens des termes Ovaia^ "TTroaraac^, et 
npoacairov, 

Sainty ves (P.). La culte de la croix dans le bouddhisme. 
Bel (A.). Coup d’oeuil sur ITslam en Berberie. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. Vol. VII, 

Pt. ii, August, 1917. 

Contains contributions entirely by Burmans, the most 
important being “ Buddhist Prayer ” and “ The Buddhist 
Philosophy of the Real ” (ii), by Shwe Zan Aung ; “ Some 
Mon Place-names,'* by U May Oung ; with some articles 
on the Burmese Novel, the Tawla, a Nature Poem, and 
various Notes and Reviews. 

Epigraphia Indica, Ogtober, 1914. 

This contains the conclusion of Inscriptions from 
Yewur ", by L. D. Barnett ; and “ Arivilimangalam Plates 
of Srirangaraya: Saka Sam vat, 1499", by T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao and T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri — the former being 
a grant to a local branch of the Lakuli4a-Pa^upata or 
Kalamukha sect of ^aivism, which apparently affected 
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names in -raSi. The latter is an exhaustive article on 
a grant to a Madhvil l^harya, who affected a pame in 
-tirbha, by ^evappa ISTS^ka, the first prince of the 
Nayaka dynasty of lanjore. Both articles are of interesb 
to students of religions history. The number also con- 
tains the index to vol. xi. 

Indian Antiquary. Vol. XL VI, Pt. dIxxx, March, 1937. 

Contains “ The Antiquities of Mahabalipur by 
M. R. Ry. S. Krisliuaswami Aiyangar, Av]., and “ The 
History of the Nalk Kingdom of Maduia'", by 
V. Rangchari, Madras. Also Banabliatta's Guru” by 
D. C. Bhattacharya, and a “ Note from Old Factory 
Records ”, by the Editor ; with an instalment of “ The 
Folklore of Gujarat”. The first-named article contains 
much of interest regarding the sca-powers of India in the 
seventh and eighth centuries a.d. The second deals with 
the tail of the Naik dynasty of Tanjore in the seventeenth. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. VIII, No. ii, October, 1917. 

Contains “ Early Karaite Critics of the Mishnah ”, by 
Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld. This contains useful informa- 
tion regarding the doctrine of qiyas or speculative 
method, and the use of the Arabic script for writing 
Hebrew. A number of books on Jewish education are 
also reviewed. 

Bulletin db l’JiIcole Francaisb d’ExtrEmb Orient. 

Tome XVI, No. v ; Tome XVII, No. i. 

The former contains a Bibliographic, Chronique and 
Documents Administratifs, the latter M. H. Paruientier’s 
‘‘ Anciens tombeaux au Tonkin ”, with plates. The writer 
points out that the tombs dealt with are cenotaphs, and 
perhaps the very dwellings of the dead, but not the 
place for the deposit of their remains. The School also 
publishes a useful Liste des Publications et Tables du 
Bulletin (1901-15), since its foundation. 
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Journal of the Punjab Historical Society. Vol. IV, 
^No. ii ; Vol. V, Nos. i, ii ; Vol. VI, Nos. i, ii. 

Vol. IV, ii, commences the valuable series of histories of 
the Punjab Hill States with the Histories of Basohli and 
Bhadrawah by Drs. J. Hutchison and J, Ph. Vogel, and 
their History of Nurpur appears in VI, ii. Other 
valuable contributions on the Himalayan Punjab are 
Mr. 'G. M. Young’s “Malana and the Akbar-Jamlu 
Legend” (IV, ii), which seems to show that Akbar’s 
fusionist policy penetrated to that remote valley on the 
Tibetan frontier and influenced Jamlu (or Jamdaggan) 
rishi's votaries ; Some Notes on Ancient Kulu Politics,” 
by Mr. G. C. L. Howell ; and Influence of the Indian 
King upon the Growth of Caste ”, by Mr. H. J. Maynard 
(VI, ii) — both of special interest. The Kulu kingdom 
developed an embryonic parliament in the Dum or 
assembly, which limited the power of the monarch’s 
subordinates in a drastic way. Minor papers are: “An 
Inscription of Ghias-ud-Din Balban ” (IV, ii), by Mr. R. B. 
Whitehead ; “ An Unpublished Diary of Sikh Times,” by 
Sh. Abdul Qadir ; “ Note on the Routes from the Punjab 
to Turkestan and China recorded by William Finch” 
(1911), by Sir Aurel Stein; and “General Ventura”, by 
P. Sheo Narain (VI, ii). Vol. VI, i, is devoted to a 
“ Ballad on Nadir Shah’s Invasion of India ”, a quasi- 
historical poem, translated by P. Hari Kishen Kaul ; and 
the two numbers of Vol. V to Mughal Farmans, etc., in 
favour of the Jesuit Missionaries, Jesuit Missions in 
Lahore, and The Mughal Seals, by the Rev. Father Felix, 
O.C. This Society is accumulating valuable material for 
a history of the Punjab people. 

The New East. Vol. I, Nos. i~v. 

Is a topical monthly edited by Mr. J. W. Robertson 
Scott, well printed and readable. It contains some 
scientific contributions, e.g., “ Zen, the Spiritual Heritage 
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of the East ” (I, i), “ Illogical Zen ” (I, ii), and ‘‘ Is Zen 
Negation ? (I, iv), by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, The Zen 

sect is described as *‘a practical application of the San-lun 
philosophy, otherwise known as the Madhyamika school”. 
The philosophy of this school is sometimes designated as 
the Prajna doctrine which appears in Jainism as the 
parlmha of repression.^ Students of religion may find 
Dr. Anes_aki’s “ The Present Spiritual Unrest in Japan ” 
(y) of interest. 


Journal of the Indo-China Branch op the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. XL VIII, 1917. 

Contains a number of valuable articles on “ The 
Nesiorian Share in Buddhist Translation” and The 
Vows of Amida ”, by the Rev. J, W. Inglis ; ‘'Intro- 
duction to the Buddhist Library of Huen Chwang”, 
" Magical Practice in China,” by Dr. Herbert Chatley ; 
" The Dragon,” by the Rev. Lewis Hodous ; " The Country 
and some Customs of the Szechwan Mantze ” and " Stone 
Implements of the Upper Yangtse and Min Rivers ”, by 
the Rev. J. H. Edgar; "Recent Discoveries in Ancient 
Chinese Sculpture,” by Victor Segalen ; and “Four 
Examples of Chinese Bronze Statuary ”, by Dr. J. C. 
Ferguson. “ The Religious Element in the Tso Chuan,” 
by the Rev. H. K. W^right, and a study of the sacred 
mountain T'ai Shan, by F. Ayscough, will be of special 
interest to students of Chinese religions. 

^ Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism^ p. 151. It would 
be tempting to equate Zain to Jaina, but Mr. Kato Naoshi in “Eastern 
Ideas and the Japanese Spirit” (Trans, and Proc. of the Japan Society, 
xiii, p. 121)oquates the Zen sect with the Dhyana school with its three 
powerful sub-sects, the Soto, Rinzai, and Obaku. He observes that its 
tenets closely represent the original form of Gautama’s own teaching, as 
it practises zazen or mental concentration on the Absolute. Kaiten 
Nukariya also says that Zen is the Sinico- Japanese abbreviation of the 
Sanskrit dhyana or meditation ; The Religion of the Sumurai, 1913, 
p. xix. Zazen is “ sitting in meditation ”, p. xxi and p. 188. 
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Annual Ebport op the Arohjsological Department op 
' H.H. THE Nizam’s Dominions for 1916-16 (1917) 

This contains an excellent account of the excavations 
at Mania Ali, where cairns and cromlechs exist. Opinion 
on certain marks found on pots discovered in a cairn may 
be reserved. The report is illustrated from photographs 

of Deccan architecture. 

\ 

Hyderabad AncHiEOLOGiCAL Series. No. ii. 

The Daulatabad Plates of Jagadekamalla, A.D. lOlY, 
reproduces four copperplates with a transcription, but no 
translation. The inscription refers itself to the Western 
Chalukya king Jayasiihlia II Jagadekamalla, and is the 
usual grant to a Brahman, 

Journal op the American Oriental Society. 

Vol. XXXVII, Pts. i, ii. 

Contains ** Ancient Babylonian Expressions of the 
Religious Spirit by George A. Barton ; ** India and 
Indian Religious Parallels,” by E. Washburn Hopkins ; 
“The Story of Chang K'i6n, China's Pioneer in Western 
Asia," by Friedrich Hirth ; and “ Arabs and Turks ”, by 
J. F. Scheltema — an excellent summary of an “unpleasant- 
ness" which is of much older growth than is usually 
believed. 

Journal Asiatique. S6r. XI, Tome IX. 

Contains an important article by M. A. Foucher, “ Inter- 
pretation de quelques bas-reliefs du Gandh&ra." The 
themes discussed are “ The Suckling of a Dead Mother " 
and “ The Monk, the Jeweller, and the Bird The 
Melanges include a note on the earliest mention of 
Sumatra and one on some Assyrian ideograms. 

Bulletin de l’institut francais d’archi^ologie orientale. 
Tome XIII, Fasc. ii. 

Is of interest to Egyptologists, containing two papers 
by F. W. Read; “La necropole de Thebes et son personnel,” 
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by H. Gauthier; “Un coa d’abreviation graphique en 
copte,” by Ch. Kuentz; and "Indicateur topographique 
du Livre des Petles enfouies et du mystfere pr^cieux ”, by 
G. Daressy. 

Minor Periodicals 

The Korea Magazine for October, 1917, contains two 
articles, on “ Ancient Burial in Korea ” and “ Village 
Government in Old Korea ”, of some value. 

The Journal of the Eoyal United Service Institution 
for November, 1917, contains an article by Colonel R. G- 
Burton, I.A., entitled " A Hundred fears Ago : the 
Mahratta and Pindari War ”, with a sketch of the battle- 
field of Mehidpur, 1817. 

The Revue de Turquie (No. vi) deals with “ Questions 
economiques ”, including the so far very incomplete 
unification of weights and measures. 
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Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath. By 
Data Ram Sahni, M.A., R.S., Superintendent, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, N.C. 

This is one of a series of Guide Books which the 
ATchseological Survey of India is gradually publishing. 
It is practical, scholarly, and supplemented by a Piau of 
Excavations, 

Nationalism. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Mac- 
millan. 

The author discusses nationalism in the West, in Japan, 
and in India. His style is excellent, and his topic raises 
many questions of importance and difficulty. 

The Seventeenth Financial and Economic Annual 
OF Japan. Published by the Department of Finance, 
Toky6. A valuable year-book. 

Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept. By 
Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 
Macmillan. 

This work contains nothing of special application to 
India, but Croce writes of Indian logic that it remained 
immune from the formalist errors, being notably anti- 
verbalist, though very inferior to that of Greece and of 
Europe in wealth and depth of concepts. “ Indian logic 
studies the naturalistic syllogism in itself, as internal 
thought, distinguishing it from the syllogism for others, 
i.e. from the more or less usual but always extrinsic and 
accidental forms of communication and dispute. It has 
not even a suspicion of the extravagant idea (which still 

^ Notice in this Part does not necessarily preclude a more formal review 
in Part IT. 
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vitiates our treatises) of a truth which is merely syllogistic 
and formalist and which i^ay be false in fact.” 

The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages. 
By Harold E. Palmer, Assistant in the Phonetics 
Department, University College, London. London : 
G. G. Harrap & Co. 

.This is a somewhat over-elaborated “review of the 
factors and problems connected with the learning and 
teaching of modern languages”. The author does not 
discuss any Oriental language, but his methods, chiefly 
illustrated from French, would doubtless apply to the 
teaching of any spoken language. The book is one for 
the teacher, not for the taught, and it would not aid 
even the self-taught, who could spend time more profitably 
in studying a language than in the study of methods of 
learning it. 

The Origin of the word Shaman. By Berthold 
Laufer. Reprinted from the American Anthropo- 
logisty N.S., vol. xix. No. iii, 1917. 

Mr. Laufer rejects the theory of an Indian origin for 
this term. 

Mittheilungen aus der Medizinischen Fakultat der 
Kaiserlichen Universitat zu Tokyo, Band XVII, 
Heft ii. 

Science Reports of the Tohoku Imperial University. 
First Series (Mathematics, etc.), Vol. VI, No. iii. 
Sendai, Japan. 

Supplementary Notes on Walrus and Narwhal Ivory. 
By Berthold Laufer. Extrait du Toung Pao, 
ser. ii, vol. xvii, No. iii, 1916. Leide : E. J. Brill. 

An Alphabetical Index to the Classified Catalogue 
OF the Library of the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India : Part I, Author Index ; 
Part II, Subject Index. 
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Alunad Shah, Kev. The Bijak of Eabir. Translated into 
English according to his edfcbd Hindi text published in 
1911. 8vo. Hamirpur, 1911. From the Author. 

Aiyangar, S. Krisbnasv/ami. The Yet-remembered Euler of ^ 
a Long-forgotten Empire, Krishnadeva Eaja of Vijaya- 
nagar, a.d. 1509 -1531, 8vo. AUahabady 1917. 

From the Author, 

Ambedkar, Bhimrav E. Castes in India. Pamphiefc. Pol. 
Bombay y 1917. From the Author, 

Archeological Survey of India. Annual Eeport, 1918-14, 
Edited by Sir John Marshall, C.I.E. 4to. Calc 2 itta, 
1917. From the Government of India, 

Azlmuddin Ahmad, Ph.I). — ^Die auf Siidarabien beziiglichen An- 
gaben Naswan’s im Sams al-‘Ulum gesammelt, alphabetisch 
geordnet u. herausgegeben von — . E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 
No. xxiv. 8vo. Leyden, 1916. From the Trustees, 

Beveridge, A. S. The Memoirs of Babur. Fasc. hi. 8vo. 
London, 1917. From the Translator, 

Brown, J. Coggin. Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the 
Indian Museum. Edited by Sir J. Marshall. Eoy. 8vo. 
Simla, 1917. 

From the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 

Chakravarti Saralakavisuri, Pandit K. E. J^auvalini. 16mo. 
Mysore, 1917. From the Author, 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda. Eajput Painting, being an account 
of the Hindu Paintings of Eajasthan and the Panjab 
Himalayas from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, 
described in their relation to contemporary thought. With 
texts and translations. 2 vols. Imp. 4to. H. Milford; 
Oxford University Press. 1916. From the Author, 

Cousens, Henry. Bijapur and its Architectural Eemains, with 
an historical outline of the *Adil Shahi Dynasty. Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, New Imperial Series, vol. xxxvii. 
Bombay, 1916. 
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Czaplicka, M. A. On the Track of the Tungus. Pamphlet. 
Eeprinted from the British Geographical Magazine^ 
vol. xxxiii, July, 1917. From the Author, 

General Catalooub of all Publications op the Govern- 
ment OF India and Local Governments and Admini- 
strations. No. 27, pt. i. Calcutta, 1917. 

From the India Office, 

Hkdaivay, W. S. Cotton Printing and Painting in the Madras 
Presidency. Imp. 4 to. Madras, 1917. 

From the India Office, 

Euppaswami Sastri, S. A Triennial Catalogue of MSS. col- 
lected during triennium 1913-14 to 1915-16 for the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 
Vol. ii, pt. i. Eoy. 8vo. Madras, 1917. 

Laufer, Berthold. The Reindeer and its Domestication. 
Pamphlet reprinted from the Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, vol. iv, No. ii. 

Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. ix : Indo- Aryan Family, 
Central Group. Pt. iv: Specimens of the Pahari Languages 
and Gujuri collected and edited by Sir G. A. Grierson. 
4 to. Calcutta, 1916. Frorn Sir G, A, Grierson, 

Longhurst, A. H. Hampi Ruins described and illustrated. 
Roy. 8vo. Madras, 1917. From the India Office, 

Mahanidess^, vol. ii. Edited by L. de la Vallee Poussin 
and E. J. Thomas. Pali Text Society. 8vo. London, 
1917. Purchased, 

Nandkurverba, C. I., Maharani of Bhavnagar. Field-Marshal 
Earl Kitchener of Khartoum, K.G. A tribute to his 
memory, with a foreword by the Right Hon. Lord Reay, 
K.T. 8vo. London, 1917. . 

Page, A. J. Burma Gazetteer, Pegu District. 8vo. Bangoon, 
1917. From the Government of Burma, 

Photograph, framed, of Mr. J. F. Fleet, the late Hon. Secretary. 

From Dr, Codrtngton, 


Photograph, framed, of Mrs. Frazer. 
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Quackenbos, G. P. The Sa^sMt Poems of Mayura, Trans- 
lation and Notes, together with a text and translation of 
Baca’s Cari<Jisataka. Columbia University Indo-Iranian 
Series, No. 9. 8v*). New York, 1917. * ^ 

Fro7n Columbia University. 

Sachse, F. A. Bengal Distric4; Gazetteers. Mymensingh. 
Roy. 8vo. Calcutta^ 1917. 

Souvenir of the Shastipoorthi of ft.H, the Maharaja of 
• Travancore. From St. Joseplis Hrjh School, Trivavdrim. 

Steele, John, D.Litt. The I-li, or Bool, of Etiquette and 
Ceremonial. Translated from the Chinese, with introduc- 
tion, notes and plans. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. Loudon, 1917. 

From the Publishers. 

Sljtta Nipata Commentary. Vol. ii. Edited by Helmer 
Smith. Pali Text Society. 8vo. Londuit, 1917. 

Purchased. 

Taw Sein Ko. Archsoological Notes on Pagan, with plan. 
Pamidilet. 8vo. Bangoon,ldll. From the India Office. 

Teano, Leone Caetani, Principe di. The Tajarib al-Umain, or 
History of Ibn Miskawayh (Abu ’Ali Aliinad b. Mohammad), 
ob. A.H. 421. Reproduced in facsimile from the MS. at 
Constantinople in the Aya Sufiyya Library. E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial, vol. vii. No. vi, A.H. 826-9. Cr. 8vo. 
Leyden, 1917. 

TJi, H. The Vaisesika Philosophy according to the I)asai)a- 
dartha-Sastra. Chinese text with introduction, translation, 
and notes. Edited by F. W. Thomas. Oi'iental Transla- 
tion Fund, N.S., vol. xxiv. 8vo. London, 1917. 

Workman, Fanny Bullock, and W. Hunter Workman. Two 
Summers in the Ice-Wilds of Eastern Karakoram. Roy.Hvo* 
Lojulon, 1917. From the Anihors. 
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FOUE POEMS BY TA’ABBATA SHARRA, THE 
BRIGAND-POET 

By Sir CHARLES LYALL 
{Read Janmry 1918.) 

QOME time ago I endeavoured to explain to an audience 
in this room the predominant]}^ pictorial character 
of the ancient poetry of the Arabs, ^ and gave as illustra- 
tions some passages from the poets, chiefly describing the 
fauna of the wilderness and the landscape in which their 
life was set, and showing the minute observation and 
vivid sympathy which the artist brought to bear upon 
his subject. I wish,- now, to continue the same theme by 
setting before you a poets picture of himself, of his life 
and its ideals, of the things which he admired and strove 
to attain. 

I'he country in which he lived was the region round 
about Mecca, the Tihamah and Ilijaz. Those who know 
the Bombay side of India will have no difficulty in forming 
an idea of the <reneral character of the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea, which displays a remarkable analogy in its 
structure to the western coast of India. There you have 
llrst a low-lying coralline sandy formation, succeeded by 

1 See JR AS. 1912, p. m. 
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a mass of rugged hills, of, no great elevation, together 
called the Tihamah, answering to the Konkan of Bombay. 
Then behind these rises the great barrier wall of the 
llijaz, a mighty mountain mass, which to the east of 
Mecca attains the highest elevation which it reaches in 
the wliole of its course from south to north. This 
corresponds to the Western Ghats of India, and like them 
is in a very large part topped by great outflows of lava. 
In Arabia these lava fields are called Harralis, and a chain 
of them extends along ,^e Hijaz northwards into Syria. 
From this lofty wall the plateau of Arabia, called Najd, 
slopes north-eastwards down to the Persian Gulf, its levels 
broken by various chains of mountains, but preserving 
a general and gradual inclination towards the eastern 
sea -coast. The Tihamah, like the Konkan, has a hot 
climate* and a heavy atmosphere, uncongenial to "^the 
dweller in the dry and airy uplands of Najd. Its rainfall 
is much less than that of its Indian analogue, and the 
Haram, or sacred territory round Mecca itself, is actually 
barren of cultivation, though not absolutely destitute of 
trees and shrubs; but beyond the boundaries of the 
Haram springs in the valleys provide the means of 
raising crops and growing fruit-trees ; and at no great 
distance from Mecca are some of the most fertile and 
pleasant spots in the Arabian peninsula. 

W^e know from the accounts of many travellers the 
character of jthe country between Jiddah, on the sea-coast, 
and Mecca, some 45 miles inland to the east. This 
is the route taken by the pilgrims, and has often been 
described both by European and Asiatic authors who 
have made the journey. Of the country beyond Mecca 
to at-Ta if we have an excellent account in the travels of 
Mr. Doughty, who left Arabia by this road in August, 
1878, and in the paper entitled “ A Journey in the 
Hijaz published in the posthumous volume by the late 
Professor Robertson Smith, entitled Lectures and Essays. 
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Professor Smith travelled from Jiddah to at-Ta’if in the 
cold weather of 1880. He describes the sandy plain 
inland from Jiddah as capable of b".aring crops in a season 
of good rain. From it you rise, through a region of^ 
broken hills, to a great torrent-bed called the Wadi (or 
Batn) Marr, which carries the waters of rainstorms from 
the Hijaz down to the sea, and is itself the main channel 
of communication with Najd. Half-way to Mecca, at 
a. place called Hadda, the road to the Holy City leaves 
the Wadi to the right. If you continue up the valley 
you come upon numerous water - springs by which 
cultivation of palm - trees, gardens, and even fields of 
wheat and barley, is supported. Further on, to the left 
or north, the Wadi Fatimah opens out, which carries the 
road from Mecca to Medina. Here, if you leave the Wadi 
Marr and turn to the right, you ascend a rocky desert 
valley called the Wadi Ji'ranah, well known in the history 
of the Prophet, who distributed there the booty taken 
after the victory whicli he had gained over the Hawazin 
«‘it Hunain in the 8th year of the Hijrah. Descending 
from this you rejoin the main valley, which opens out to 
a plain, well-Avatered and fertile, shut in to the east by 
mountains forming tlie edge of the Harrah, Further on 
you come to Wadi Nakhlah, where are the villages of 
Sulah and Zaimah, witli gardens and fruit-trees. Then 
follows a plain now called al-Buhaitah, with granite 
mountains shutting it in to east and west another pass, 
and then you enter upon the celebrated plateau of ‘Ukadh, 
the scene in pre-Islamic days of the great annual fair in 
the sacred month before the Pilgrimage. Towards Mecca, 
liere on your right, you look down on a complicated 
system of hills and valleys, with many fountains and 
orchards. Higher still is the lofty plateau called the 
Hazm, the highest point of Najd, with Mount Barad 
(anciently called Ghazwan) on your right, a mountain 
which sometimes carries snow even in summer. So you 
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proceed onwards, through gardens and cornfields, to 
at-Ta'if, now the summer residence of tlie Sharif of Mecca, 
who in the course of the pi*esent War has become the 
King of the Ilijaz. From at-Ta if southwards the mountain 
range, with its elevated plains sloping eastwards, continues, 
called no longer the Hijaz, but the Sarat. The most 
famous of these plateaux is Bishah, a rich and wide region 
with numerous cultivated villages, and beyond it lie the 
mountains forming the country now called ‘Asir. 

The country between Jiddah and at-Ta’if, to the north 
and north-east of the Raram of Mecca, is well known ; 
but that to the south of the sacred territory, lying off the 
regular route of the pilgrims, has never been described 
by Europeans. It may, however, be conjectured that it 
resembles, in its general features, that through which the 
northern road passes. In all the region of which I have 
spoken we find the same tribes still living, and bearing 
the same names, as in the time of the Prophet. In the 
Wadi Marr and Wadi Fatimah are the Hudhail, to which 
large group belongs the section called Libyan ^ ; in the 
jnoun tains and plains south of the Haram, tlie Fahm, 
who, Professor Robertson Smith says, are credited with 
speaking the best Arabic of any tribe in the Ilijaz ; in 
the country about Mecca the Qiiraish, no longer a 
dominant race, and making a livelihood as carpenters 
and wood-cutters ; and at at-Ta if the Thaqif, as in the 
days of Muhammad. We miss in this enumeration the 
Kinanah and the Khuza^ah, two important stocks of 
the Prophet s time ; but perhaps further investigation 
might show that they too still survive. 

South of the Mecca region, in the northern portion of 
the mountain chain called the Sarat, and including the 
Tihamah below it to the sea, is the tract now called 'Asir, 
a modern name not known to the ancient geographers. 

^ Doughty’s Laheydn^ ii, 535 ; for the Quraish see id. 520, 534. 
Robertson Smith says they are carpenters. 
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It was inhabited, in our poet’s time, by a population of 
Yarnanite stock, the most numerous being divisions of the 
great group called the Azd; others were called Bajilah, 
Khaih^ara, and Murad. Between these and the tribes 
immediately around Mecca a permanent condition of blood- 
feud seems, before and about the time of the Prophet, to 
have prevailed. 

The poet Tliabit, son of Jabir, nicknamed Ta’abbata 
Sharra, whose verses I am to set before you, belonged to 
the tribe of Fahm. He must have been living when the 
Prophet Muhammad was a townsman of Mecca, but we 
cannot fix his dates with any precision. If the legend 
which relates that Abu Kabir, of Hudhail, was his step- 
father, is to be accepted, and if it is true, as asserted in the 
Imhali of Ibn Hajar,^ that Abu Kabir in his old age knew 
the Prophet and adhered to Islam, then Ta'abbata must 
have been a contemporary of Muhammad. In tlie Aghain 
(xviii, 214) is a poem attributed to him in which he 
mentions, as men of his time, 'Amir Abu Bara and 'Amir 
b. at-Tufail, both of the house of Ja'far b. Kilab (tribe 
‘Amir b. Sa'sa'ah), Malik b. Tha'labah of the Khazraj of 
Yathrib, and a number of other persons (among them 
Abu Kabir of Hudhail, under the name of Ibn Ilulais), 
and praises them as celebrated for their generosity and 
hospitality. These names also point to his life having 
fallen within the time of the Prophet’s residence at Mecca. 
He seems to have lost his father Jabir early in his life. 
According to a tradition cited in the Commentary to the 
Hamdsahy p. 33, and in Agh. xviii, 209, he had four 
brothers, all with strange nicknames. How he himself 
came to be called Ta'abbata Sharra, which means 
“ He carried a mischief under his arm ”, is variously 
related. One story says that his enemies came to his 
mother’s tent seeking to slay him ; not finding him, they 
asked his mother where he had gone. She answered : 

^ Vol. iv, p. 310. 
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'' I know not ; lie went out carrying a mischief under 
liis arm/' meaning his long knife {silckln), which he had 
taken to slay his enemies withal. Another tale is that 
he had an encounter in the desert with a Ghul in the 
shape of a ram, and having wounded it, was bringing it 
home held under his arm ; as he drew near to the tents 
the burden became lieavier and heavier, till at last it was 
too much for his strength, and he cast it down, when it 
took the proper form of a Ghtd and vanished. Yet 
another story is that wlien sent by his mother to gather 
wild honey for lier as his brothers had done, he filled the 
honey-skin with adders and brought them so tied up to 
liis mother, carrying the bag under his arm. All these 
are idle tales, and show that the real origin of the name 
was unknown ; very likely, .as in a number of other cases, 
it was taken from some picturesque phrase in a verse of 
some poem by him, now no longer extant. 

As already mentioned, Abu KabJr of Hudhail is said to 
have married Thabit’s mother after Jabir’s death ; and in 
the Hamdmh there is a remarkable poem (pp. 3Y-40) 
ascribed to the former poet in which he is said to be giving 
a picture oE Ta’abbata. The tale attached to the verses 
is very obviously inspired by a phrase in v. 6 : — 

When thou easiest towards him a pebble (as he sleeps), thou 
seest him spring up at the sound of its falling as the 
green woodpecker springs up into the air. 

It does not in any way fit the poem, which, as well as 
the story, according to Ibn Qutaib.ah (Shi‘r, 422), is 
attributed by some traditionists to Ta'abb.ata himself ; 
nor is it consistent with the praise of Abu Kabir contained 
in the poem to which I have already referred, showing 
that the two were on good terms. 

Thabit’s raids were directed principally against the 
Yamanite tribes to the south, Bajilah, Azd, Murad, and 
Khath‘am ; but he was also in conflict with' at least some 
sections of Hudhail to the north. In the D%wan of the 
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Poets of Hudhail, collected by as-Sukkarl (212-270 or 
275 H.)^are some pieces by authors of that tribe attacking 
him, and rejoinders by Ta abbata, showing ill-will between 
them ; and he is said eventually to have met his death at 
a place called Rakhman, which is in the territory of 
Hudhail. He was a contemporary and friend of the great 
poet ash-Shanfara, who belonged to a section of the Azd, 
but had been outlawed by his tribe on account of his 
violent deeds, and attached himself to Thabit’s tribe of 
Fahm. Tlie two made forays together, as will appear 
from the tale of one of the poems I am going to give you 
in translation ; and the adventure mentioned is referred 
to, under the name of the ‘'Day of al-‘Aikatan in 
a poem by Ta abbata {Agh. xxi, 136-7) bewailing 
ash-Shanfarii after his death. Ash-Shanfara’s poem 
included in the MtcfaddaUyat tells of a raid made by 
himself and others, with Ta’abbata in their company ; 
in this the latter bears the nickname of “ Mother of the 
Household'', because he carried the bag of provisions 
and controlled their issue ; and this raid also appears 
to be mentioned in Ta abbata's elegy aforesaid, under 
the name of the “ Day of al-Jaba 

All these raids were carried out on foot. Professor 
Robertson Smith, in his accoiint of his journey in the 
Hijaz, mentions that the Beduins of the Tihamah and 
the mountains of the Hijaz never engage, like those 
Jbf Najd, on horseback, but are always foot-fighters, using 
a short spear no longer than a man's height, a heavy 
sword or knife, now called a jamblyah, and of course, in 
ancient times, a bow and arrows. They do not breed 
horses, though camels, of a smaller build than tljose of 
Najd, are kept, and also flocks of sheep and goats. They 
retain to this day their predatory habits, as the pilgrims to 
Mecca know well ; and, as in the case of the population of 
Mecca itself, their chief source of income in modern times 
is derived from the Pilgrimage, the tribesmen receiving 
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blackmail paid for abstaining from pillaging the pilgrims 
on their journey to the Holy City, and the hire of camels 
for conveying them thither. Ta abbata is often called 
a brigand, but, so far as appears from his poems and 

the stories relating to him, he adhered strictly to the 
Beduin code of honour; his deeds of blood were in 
discharge of the duty of revenge for blood shed, and liis 
forays were directed against tribes with which his own 
had hostile relations. He was not, as is implied in tl^e 
word, at war with society at large, and, as tlie poems 
show, he practised the Arabs cardinal virtue of lavish 
generosity. 

The first piece I will read is in the J/amdsalt, pp. 244-7, 
and Aghdm, xviii, 217. IVabbata wooed a certain 
woman, according to the Aghdnl of Hudhail, of the 
family of Sahm, according to the Ilamdsah (less 
probably) of ‘Abs, of the house of Qarib. She was 
disposed to accept his suit ; but her friends advised 
her not to link herself with a man of blood and rapine, 
who carried his life in his hand. 

They said to her: “ Wed him not ! for nought is his life at all ; 
it may be the first chance si)ear he meets with shall stretch 
him dead.” 

And she gave no whit of heed to wisdom, nor dared to be 
the widow of one whom Night wraps round on his fearless 
quest ; 

Yea, little he recks of sleep : the whole of his mind is bent 
to win blood, the price of blood, to face a full-weaponed foe. 

There grapples with him each one his folk count their bravest 
man, 

but not to gain praise of valour smites he the heads in twain. 

And little his store of food — it is but to cheat his need : 
his ribs stand for all to see : his belly is shrunken flat. 

He lodges in wildings’ lairs — they know him a fellow true, 
and never at dawn scares he his friends from their feeding- 
grounds ; 

^ Believed to be derived from the Greek Ayerr^y. 
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No wiles to ensnare furred things, no traps do they dread 
from him, 

for men are his prey, not they : long years has he challenged 
Death. » 

Yea, masters of calving herds grow lean as they track him 
down, 

and follow his trail alone or leading a company. 

And well do I know, though life be stretched to its utmost 
^ bound, 

at last of all Death’s spear-point shall glitter before mine 
eyes.^ 

In the second piece {/rani. 41-3) the poet praises his 
cousin Shams (or Shinns), son of Malik, who had made 
liim a present of some she-camels fed upon the shrub or 
small tree called ardk (this shrub is common in the drier 
regions of Western India, where it is called plitl : its 
botanical name is Salvadora Persica). 

Lo now ! I take my way with the boon of my praise in hand 
straight to Shams, Malik’s son, my cousin the stout and true; 

I will gladden therewith his heart in the ring where his 
kinsmen sit, 

as he gladdened mine with gift of goodly ariik-ieederB. 

Little he heeds the pain of labour that lights on him : 
many his heart-stirrings, divers his ends and ways. 

Day-long in a Waste he goes : another he seeks at eve 

unholpen : he rides bare-backed the steed of alarm and 
Death. 

He outstrips the sweep of the Wind as it drives in its course 
along ; 

it blows but in gusts, while he still journeys unresting on. 

When the needle of sleep sews up his eyen, there wanteth not 
a warder to watch, the heart of a wary man and bold. 

When the first of the footmen rise to sight in their headlong 
chase, 

he waits but to draw from sheath his glittering keen-edged 
blade. 

^ Two verses, which are doublets of vv. 9 and 7, and repeat the same 
ideas in a weaker form, have been omitted. 
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When he shakes it in the hreast-bone of a foeman, there flash 
abroad 

the hindmost teeth in the open mouths of the laughing 
Dooms. 

He deems the Wild the sweetest of friends, and t^vels on 
where travels above him the Mother of all the clustered 
stars. 

\ 

Some of you may remember that Miss Gertrude Bell 
chose that last verse as the text and motto of her book 
called The Desert and the Sown^ one of the most 
delightful books of travel in Arabic-speaking lands ever 
written. 

In the third piece {Ham, 83~G ; Agh. xviii, 215), 
Ta*abbata tells of an adventure he had with the tribe of 
Libyan, a branch of Hud hail, "with whom he w^as at feud. 
One day lie went forth to gather wild honey in a cave 
situated near the top of a steep precipice, into which he 
was let down by a rope from the edge of the cliff*, while 
his companions kept watch above. But Libyan had had 
news of their coming, and laid an ambush for them, which 
rose against them and put them to flight. Then the men 
of Libyan came to tlie edge of the cliff* and shook the rope, 
and called upon Ta’abbata to yield himself a prisoner. 
He began to parley wdth them, and as he did so, poured 
forth the honey upon the rock from the mouth of the 
cave ; then he bound upon liis breast the skin which had 
contained the honey, and spread himself out upon the 
slide thus prepared. And he did n6t cease to slide down 
thus, kept from slipping by the tenacity of the honey, 
until he reached the level .safe. And he returned unharmed 
to Fahm, and made this poem setting forth his deed : — 

A man must be crafty and wise when peril is round his road, 
or else is his labour vain, he follows a luck that flees. 

Yea, his is the wary soul, on whom lights a thing to do, 
and finds him alert, intent, his end straight before his eyes. 
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Against him the wild Days dash — he meets them with cunning 
mind : 

is one of his nostrils stopt ? he breathes through the other 
free ! 

To Libyan I said — (they deemed they had me beyond escape, 
my day trapped in narrow room, no issue but through their 
throng) — 

Ye give me my choice of two — to yield me and beg for life, 
or die : and a free man’s choice of these twain were surely 
death. 

‘‘ But yet is a third way left : I ponder it deep within ; 

and there lies a road, methinks, where craft may befriend, 
and skill.” 

I spread forth my breast thereto : there slid down the rook- 
face smooth 

a man stout and square of chest, and slender of flank and 
lean ; 

And safe did he reach the ground below down the dizzy clift’ 
with never a scratch, while Death looked on at his deed 
ashamed. - 

So gained I again my tribe — and well-nigh returned no more. 
Yea, many the like case lies behind me, and here am 1 ! 

(It lias been suggested that the detail of the use of 
honey to prevent slipping v^hen descending the clifl* may 
have arisen from a misunderstanding of the words in 
V. 4, wa-qad mfirat lahum Witdbi, literally, ‘"to them 
(it appeared that) my milk-skin was already empty,” 
ie., ‘‘ they thought that I was entirely at their mercy ” 
{see Lane, p. 2950a]. However this may be, the narrative 
in other respects agrees fairly with the poem.) 

The fourth piece also relates to an adventure which 
Taabbata had, this time with the Bajilah, to the south of 
Fahm, against which tribe he had made a raid in the 
company of ash-Shanfara and ‘Amr, son of Barraq. This 
is the story : — 

They found that Bajilah, having had warning of their coming, 
had planted an ambush for them near the water where they 
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would have to drink, on their way home. And when they 
approached it in the darkness of the night, Ta’abbata said to his 
companions : “ There is an ambush by the water : I can hear 
the beating of the men’s hearts.” They answered : “ We cannot 
hear anything : it must be the beating of thine own heart that 
thou hearest.” Ta’abbata laid his hand on his heart and said : 
“ By God ! it is not beating, and it is not wont to beat.” They 
saidv. “Well, we must get to the water, whatever happens.” 
Then ash-Shanfara went down the first : but when the men of 
the ambush saw him, they recognized him, and let# him drink 
without molesting him. So he drank, and returned to his 
companions and said : “ There is no one at the water : I have 
drunk my fill at the cistern.” Then said Ta’abbata, “ Aye, but 
they do not want to take thee : it is me they desire to catch.” 
Then went the son of Barraq, and drank and returned unmolested; 
he, too, said : “ There is no one at the spring.” Ta’abbata 
answered: “It is me they want, not thee.” Then he said to 
ash-Shanfan\ : “ When I bend down to drink at the cistern, the 
men will surely spring upon me and bind me a prisoner : then 
do thou run as though thou wert fleeing : but double back and 
station thyself at the foot of that hill yonder : and when thou 
hearest me cry : ‘ Catch him ! Catch him ! ’ then run up to me 
and release me from my bonds.” Then he said to the son of 
Barraq : “I shall bid thee to yield thyself a prisoner to the 
Bajllah : do not go far away from them, but do not put it in 
their power to catch thee.” Then Ta’abbata went forward and 
down to the water ; and when he bent down to drink, the men 
in ambush sprang upon him and took him prisoner, and tied his 
arms behind him with a bow-string. Then ash-8hanfara darted 
away to the place where Ta’abbata had bidden him go, and the 
son of Barraq withdrew just so far that they could see him. 
Then said Ta’abbata : “ 0 men of Bajilah, would ye like to gain 
some advantage? Will ye be easy with me in respect of the 
ransom if I persuade the son of Barraq to yield himself a 
prisoner?” “Yes,” said they. Then ho shouted: “Woe to 
thee, son of Barraq ! now ash-Shanfar^i has fled away, and is 
warming himself at the fire of the sons of Such-a-one : and thou 
knowest what a tie there is between us and thy people. Wilt 
thou not yield thyself, and they will be easy with us in respect 
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of the ransom ? ” ‘Amr answered : “ By God ! not until I have 
tried my pace in a run or two.” Then he began to run briskly 
in the direction of the mountain, and to return again in his 
tracks ; until, when the men of Bajilah thought that he was » 
getting tired and that they could take him, they set out to run 
after him. And Ta’abbata called out, “ Catch him ! Catch him ! ” 
and they went off, running after him as hard as they could. 
Then he began to allure them by pretending to slacken, and then 
to get still further off. 3.1ean while ash-Shanfar^ had come up 
from behind to Ta’abbata, and cut his bonds. And when the 
son of Barraq saw that his bonds had been cut, he made for him, 
and the two, ‘Amr and ash-Shanfara, joined Ta’abbata where he 
was standing. Then said Ta’abbata to the men : “ Did ye 
admire the running of the son of Barraci, 0 kin of Bajilah ? 
Now, by God ! I will run you a race that shall make you forget 
it quite ! ” Then he and ash-Shanfara set out running, and all 
three outstripped their pursuers and reached home in safety. 

Tlie poem I am going to read differs from the other 
three in being a complete ga>^idah or ode, while they are 
fragments or extracts from longer poems. It is the first 
in the great collection of odes called the Mitfaddaliyaty 
of which an edition will, I hope, shortly be published. 
As a qasidah, it is subject to the conventions applicable 
to that form of verse. It must mention in the beginning 
the poet’s mistress and his longing for her. Then, as 
you will see, he introduces his real subject, liis race at 
al“‘Aikatan, by linking it with the sentiment, often 
expressed by Arab lovers, that when a mistress grow’^s 
cold or a friend’s love wanes, you shoul(| leave her or him 
without more ado. Having said what he had to say of 
the adventure, he returns to the theme of the Friend, and 
draws for us sucli a one as he would really regret losing, 
such a man as he would choose for a lielper and comrade 
in any difficult strait. It can hardly be doubted that lie 
has in mind liere his companion asli-Shanfara, whom 
he calls by the nicknames of “ Shepherd of two small 
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flocks ”, Bhn thallataini, and “ Man of lambs and tie- 
ropes ”, DhU hahmin wa-arbdqi, in a verse which I have 
omitted.^ There may be after this some gap in the 
poem. The poet goes on to boast of his exploit in 
climbing a mountain as a scout for his companions. 
Then, with another sudden change, he challenges a 
personage who constantly appears in Arabian odes, the 
railer, whether male or female, who reviles the poet for 
his excessive generosity. 

How again there comes upon thee longing and wakefulness, 

and the passing of a phantom darkling, spite of terrors by 
the way ! 

Barefooted by night it comes, making nought of fatigue and 
snakes — 

my soul be thy sacrifice — what a traveller by night afoot ! 

Nay, but I, when a mistress grudges to grant me the boon 
I seek, 

and holds to me but by a bond already weak and frayed, 

I fly from her straight, as I fled from Bajilah, when I put 
forth 

my utmost speed, on the night of the soft plain of ar-Kaht — 

The night that they shouted and stirred up their swiftest to 
run me down, 

in al-Aikatiini, there where raced the son of Barraq. 

Twas as though they were hounding an ostrich, scanty of 
fore-wing plumes, 

or a mother gazelle in the mountains where shathih and 
iubbdq grow, 

Nothing is swifter than I — not the horse with bushy mane, 

nor the eagle that flaps its wings aloft by the mountain peak. 

So was I quit of them, and they stripped of me no spoil : 

I ran as one possessed, light of limb, full of resource. 

Nay, I say not, when a Friend cuts short the bond and departs, 

“ Alas, my soul ! ” out of longing and soft self -pitying tears. 


^ It is omitted by Abu Tkrimali, whose recension goes back, through 
Ibn al-A*rabl, direct t(^ al-Mufaddal ; but I have left it out in reading the 
{)oem only because of its want of harmony (in English). 
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No ! woeping, were I one tp %\eep for hinr* that has gone his way, 
should be for one keen of praise, a striver outstripping all — 

Outstripping in all his tribe the racf^rs for glory’s goal, 

his voice resounds, strong and deep, mid his fellows bound * 
on the raid : 

Bare of flesh on the shins, his arms backed with sinews strong, 
he plunges into the blackest of night under torrents of rain ; 

The bearer of banners he, the chosen for council he, 

a sayer of words strong and sound, a pusher to furthest 
bounds. 

For such a one do I care — to such goes my call for help 
when help is needed — shock- headed, hoarse as a raven’s cry ? 

* ^ ^ 

And many the mountain-peak, like a spear-point standing forth 
in the sun’s full blaze through the months of summer 
burning with heat. 

Have I scaled to its top, outstripping my fellows — no laggards 
they ! 

and there stood I on its summit, just as the sun shone out. 

No shelter there on its peak except the wreck of a hut, 

some sticks still standing, and some strewn broken about 
the place. 

With sandals tattered I clomb, my toes scarce saved from the 
rocks, 

though I patched them with double soles, and bound them 
round with thongs. 

# # # # # 

Who will help me against the railer, contentious and full of 
words, 

who burns with his scathing gibes my skin as with tongues 
of fire ? 

He screams — “ Thou’st wasted thy wealth — would thou hadst 
held it tight — 

raiment of price, fair weapons, and goodly things to be 
prized ! ” 

0 censurer ! some kinds of blame are harshness that brings 
no gain : 

if I were to spare my goods, would Time spare them to me ? 
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Take this for truth — if ye cease not to carp and wound with 
reproof, 

the tribe shall ask of my doings the furthest of folk from us : 

Yea, ask those men that may know which way it was that 
I went, 

and none shall tell them of Thabit who met him on his road. 

Yea, then shalt thou gnash thy teeth and rue the day I was lost, 

whenas thou callest to mind some thought of the man I was. 

Use then the wealth thou hast gained to stop breaches round 
thy stead, 

till come the Day when thou meetest what all mankind 
must face ! 

I think you will agree with me that there is a striking 
similarity of style and treatment of the subject in all 
the^e poems. The language, even when translated info 
my inadequate English, is extraordinarily compact and 
pregnant, full of vividness and grasp, expi*essing much in 
the fewest words. The pieces abound with phrases of tlie 
strangest compelling power : such, for instance, as dhaka 
qari‘ii-d-Dahri, Against him the wild Days dash ” ; or 
that tremendous tahallalat Nawajidhu afwdhi-UMandya- 
d-daivahiki, “ There flash abroad The hindmost teeth in 
the open moutlis of the laughing Dooms ; or the lovely 
UmmiL-n-nujumi-sli-shawdhilcl, “ the Mother of all the 
clustered stars,’' for the turning heaven. The whole of his 
mind, \ve see, is set upon tight and foray : for gentler 
themes, such as meet us in the work of his contemporary 
and friend ash-Shanfara, he has little taste. Notice how, 
in the fourth piece, the qasidalt, he dismisses the intr#^ 
ductory mention of love in a couple of verses, and passes 
on at once to his exploit against the Bajilah. Contrast 
this with the great poem by ash - Shanfara in the 
Mufaddallyat (No. xx), where the nasib ox toiatory 
introduction extends over fourteen couplets, and gives us 
the most beautiful picture of womanliood which Pagan 
Arabia has left for us. Strangely enough, four verses by 
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Ta’abbata (49-52) have crept into tlie text of the best- 
known poem in Arabic, the Mti*allaqak of Imra’-al-Qais. 
There can scarcely be anyone who, on reading them, is not 
at once conscious of the incompatibility of tlieir ‘‘ wiid 
hardness”^ with the self-indulgent and luxurious temper 
of that poet-prince, and they are a standing example of 
the want of critical faculty on the part of those wlio, 
in the first and second century of Islam, led the way in 
committing to writing tlie text of the ancient literature of 
Arabia. Ta abbata’s outlook on life is always the same : 
a man has to bear himself bravely, to seek adventure, to 
take labour upon him, to help his kin and to be generous 
with his goods, to carry through the feuds inherited by 
his tribe, and to spoil and plunder as far as possible his 
enemies. Such is his ideal ; in his person he lived it, in 
others he praised it, and he has given it an expression 
in verse which appears to me to reach very near perfection 
in the poetic art. 

^ A phrase of Riickerl's — rauhe adopted by Mr. Nicholson 

in his Literary History of the Arabs, p. 106. 


JKAS. 1918. 
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V 

THE NOBTH PANCALA DYNASTY 

By F. E. PARGITER 

rpHE dynasty of North Pancala, which sprang from 
one of the sons of Ajamidha, who reigned at 
Hastinapura, a successor of Bharata, king of the Paurava 
line,^ is of great importance, because not a few of its 
kings play an important part in the hymns of the 
Rigveda. Its genealogy is given by eight Puranas, the 
Vayu, Matsya, Harivaihsa, Brahma, Visnu, Agni, Garuda, 
and Bhagavata. The first four are based on a common 
original, but now form two versions. The Vayu and 
Matsya- generally agree, though with variations, the 
former having the older text. The Harivaihsa and 
Brahma^ largely agree, the former having the better text, 
while the latter is generally incomplete. These four give 
the oldest account, of the genealogy. The other four have 
recast the account and are later, the Visnu s version being 
in prose.^ It is necessary, therefore, to set out only the 
texts of the first four, and their collated texts stand thus, 
immaterial variations being omitted : — 

Vayu and Matsya Harivariisa and Brahma 

Ajamidhasya Nilinyam Ajamidhat tu Nilinyaih 

Nilah samabhavan nrpali 
Nilasya tapas6grena 

Susantir udapadyata Susantir udapadyata 

Purujanuh Su^antes tu Purujatil.i Susante^ ca 

Riksas^ tu Purujanu-jah 

^ JRAS. 1914, pp. 283-4. 

® Vayu 99y 194-211 ; Matsya 50j 1-16. The Brahmanda has lost it in 
a large lacuna. 

* Hariv. 32, 1777-94 ; Brahma 13, 93-101, most copies omitting lines 
17-20 in this collated account. 

^ Visnu iv, 19, 16-18; Agni 277, 18-25; Garuda i, 140, 17-24 ; 
Bhagav, ix, 21, ZO- 22, 3. 

® Matsya calls him Prthu, 
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Bhadrasvo^ Riksa^-dayacio | Baliyasvali® Purujatitalt 

Bhadrasva^- tanayas tv j Bahyasva-taiiayali pafica 
ime^ I babhuvur airiaropamah ^ 

5 Mudgalali Srnjayas^ caiva raja Brhadisus tatha 

Yavinaras ca® vikrtotah Kampil 3 ^as caiva® paficaiuah 

paficaiiMi raksanartliaya pancaite raksanayalaiii 

pitaitan abliyabliasata desanain iti nali ^nitam 

pafictoaiiividdiiipaficaitaiP^ pancanam viddhi Pafjcalan^- 
spliita jaiiapada yuiah spbita janapada vriiih 

alaih saiiiraksane tesarn Pafieala iti visrutali 
Mudgalasyapi Maudgalyali Mudgalasya tu dayado 
Q Maudgalyali sumaliayasalt 

sarva ete inabatmaiiali 

ksatropeta dvijalayab .ksatropcta dvijatayah^® 

ete by Aiigirasali paksaih saiiisritab Kanva^^-Mudgalab^® 
Mudgalasya^^ suto jyestbo^® brabiiiisthab^® siiinaliayas^i 
liidraseiia yaio garbbaiii Vadbryasvain pratyapadyata 
5 Vadbryasvan miUmnam jajfie Meiiakayam iti srutib-^ 
Divodafsa.s ca i-ajarsir Abalya ca yasasviiii.^'^ 

^ N'tiyu (dfatt tu. “ Matsya calls him Prthn. 

The correct form of Bhadrdsra and Bdlu/dstu is Bhrmyasra (see 
1>. 233 iufm). 

* Vayu B/ifdac ca. JVlatsya tanaydn chrnii, 

“ Most Brahma MSS. sphlfa jauapadd ryfdh. 

Vayu ifnljayas : Matsya ca Jayos. 

” Matsya Jamiaras ca. Vayu yanyathn cdpi. 

® Matsya Kapilas caira. Hariv., Brahma Knuildavaii ca. 

Matsya omits this line. Matsya caira PancdJdn. 

Bvahiim te tu PaMcdldJi, ctdn janapaddn vkluh . 

Hariv. aphltair janapadair rrtdu. 

Matsya reads instead — 

Pahcala-raksino hy ete desanam iti nah srutam. 

Brahma omits this line. Vayu Kantha-. 

Hariv. Maiidgal yasya. Matsya ya//Ie. Hariv. hrahmarph. 

So 2 Vayu j\iSS. Vayu generally calls him Badhyasra ; Hariv. 
Vadhrasra ; Brahma Vadhrya, Matsy^a reads this line wrongly, thus — 
Itidrasenah sutas tasya Vindhyasvas (or Van°) tasya ciltmajah. 

^ Vayu Menakd itiimk. 

Brahma omits this line. 
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The account then diverges into the lineage (abbreviated) 
of Ahalya and her husband Saradvant, the 6aradvatas, 
in eight or nine lines. It then returns to the main royal 
line thus — 


ata urdlivam^ pravaksyarai Divodasasya santatim . 
Divodasasya dayado brahuii^tho Mifcrayur nrpali 
Jfaitreyas tu^ tatali Somo"^ Maitreyas tu tatal.i srartalr'* 
ete 'pi® sam^ritah paksam ksatrdpetas tu Bhargavah 20 


rajilpi C 3 ’avano vidvams 
tato 'pratiratho 'bbavat^ 
atlia vai Cyavanad dhiinan® 
S udasal i samapady ata ® 
Saudasali Saiiadevas ca 

Somakas tasya cAtinajah 
Ajaiiiidhah puiiar^® jatah 


asit Paficajanah putrah 
Srfij ay asy a ni ah atinanah 
sutab Paficaj an a.sy api 
Somadatto inalupatih 
Somadaitasya dayadah 
Saliadevo rnahayasah 
Sahadeva-suta4 capi 

Somako naina parthivah 
ksine vaihse tu Soinakah 25 


^ Most copies of the Brahma omit this and the next three lines. 

- Hariv. and Brahma hrahmarsir. Matsya dhannisf/io. 

So Vayu. Brahma equivalently Hariv. turns tti into 

n\i and reads wrongly MaitrCiyam. Matsya further corrupts tataJ} and 
reads Mailrdyandvarah. 

^ So Hariv. and Brahma. Matsya so 'tha. Vayu 

® Matsya reads singulars. TheVaj^u text here, srnrtd eU 'pi saiUsrUiVt, 
is a clerical blunder, omitting the first three words of this pada and 
adding the first three of the next line. 

® Hariv. vai : with which reading the Matsya has corrupted this pilda 
to efe vai/mjd yateh pahsdh. 

’ Matsya reads instead — 

raja Caidyavaro {or Vaidy'’) nama Maitreyasya sutali smrtali 
which may be right except in the name Vaklyamra and its corruption 
Oaidyavara. Rdjd Vaidyavaro is no doubt a misreading of rdjd ra* 
Cyavano, .so agreeing with the Vayu. The Vayu text might be read 
rdjd PkyamnOy which at once suggests rdjd Pijavano. See p. 236 infra. 

^ Similarly Matsya corrupts this to Caidyavarad vidvdn. See p. 232. 

® The Matsya by a copyist’s blunder has run this line and the next 
into one, b}'^ omitting from mmapadyata to Somakas, but it had the full 
text, because it agrees with the Vayu in the following lines about 
Somaka, 

Hariv. Ajamldhdt punar. Brahma Ajamuiha-suto* 
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Somakasya suto Jantur Sotnakasya suto Jantur 

liate tasmin chatam yasya putra - ^atam 

babhau babhau 

putranto Ajamidhasya 
Sornakatve^ inahatmanah 
tesaih yaviyan Prsato Drupadasya pitabhavat^ 
Dhrstadyunmah sutas tasya Dhrstaketu^ ca tat-sutah^ 

Ajamidhab smrta by ete 
mahatmanas tu Soraakali. 


There may, perhaps, be a small lacuna between lines 20 
and 21, where a line stating Cyavana’s paternity or 
Srnjaya's paternity is wanted in the Vayu and Harivamsa 
and Brahma. The Matsya makes Caidyayara or rather 
Vaidyavara, that is Cyavana (line 21, note), son of 
Maitreya ; and on this view Srnjaya would be the same 
as Maitreya Soma (assuming that Cyavana = Pancajana, 
as will appear), which is possible, for several of these 
kings had double names, as will be noticed ; but more 
probably Srfijaya was Maitreya's son. This Srnjaya 
cannot be Mudgala’s brother Srnjaya (line 5), because 
he was a descendant of Divodasa, as line 17 expressly 
shows, and because, if he were Mudgalas brother, then 
Pancajana as his son would have been a cousin of 
Vadhryasva’s father, and could not have reigned two 
or three generations after Divodasa, as, in fact, he did 
according to the genealogy. 

It is unnecessary to set out the versions in the Visnu, 
Agni, Garuda, and Bhagavata. The Agni follows the 
Harivamsa in a general' way, and the three others 
generally follow the Vayu. It will be sufficient to give 
their lists of the kings in a table alongside those of the 
first four Puranas. They contain some errors. Thus, 
they insert a king Santi before Su^toti, and the Garuda 


^ Matsya Somakds te and Somakasya, 
2 Matsya omits this line. 

® Matsya and Brahma omit this line. 
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makes Saudasa-Sahadeva two kings. They all leave out 
Mudgala's son who is styled hrahmi^tha and hrahmar.fi, 
and no doubt with reason, because apparently he did not 
become king. Patting aside those mistakes and the 
Matsya's error about Indrasena (line 14), and omitting 
Mudgala's son, the lists of these kings in the eight 
Puranas down to king Drupada and his son Dbrsta- 
dyumna, who are well known from the Mahabharata, 
stand as in the annexed table (p. 234). 

Certain names have been corrupted in these lists. 
The correct name of No. 6 is Bhnriyasva, which the 
Bhagavata has preserved best,^ while all the others are 
badly astray; and that of No. 8 is Vadhryasva (line 14, 
note). The best form of No. 5’s name seems to be Rksa, 
of which the variants Caksu and Ark a (for Arksa) are 
easy coiTuptions. Caidyavara, the corruption of No. 1 3’s 
name, has been noticed already, and Pahcadhanusa is 
plainly a mistake for Pahcajana, No. 13. It is obvious 
that Sudasa and' Somadatta are one and the same, and 
there can be no doubt that Cyavana and Pahcajana are 
also one. Double names occurred in this dynasty, for, as 
will be seen, Divodasa had the name Atithigva and also 
apparently Kasoju^; and Sahadeva the name Suplan.*^ 
Line 25 sa}^s Somaka w^as Ajamidha reborn, and it seems 
probable that he had the name Ajamidha also, and that 
this statement is a gloss to explain the double name. 

The dynasty then stands thus : — 

1. Nila. 6. Mudgala. 

2. Susanti. 7. Vadhryasva. 

3. Purujanu (or Purujati). 8. Divpdasa. 

4. Rksa. 9. Mitrayu. 

5. Bhrmyasva. 10. Maitreya Soma. 

^ It closes this dynasty with saying these Pancalas were Bharmyas 
(ix, 3). 

* Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index i, 15, 144. 

* Satapatha Brahmana ii, 4, 4, 4. Vedic Index ii, 456. 
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11. Srnjaya. 15. Somaka. 

12. Cyavana Paiicajana. IG. Jantu^ 

13. Sudasa Soniadatta. 17. Prsatau^ 

14. Sahadeva. 18. Drupada. 

In this dynasty we have clearly the kings who play 
such a large part in the Rigveda. 

Mudgala is mentioned in hymn x, 102, 5. 9. The 
Sarvanukramani says he was Mudgala Bharmyasva, ‘‘son 
of Bhnnyasva”; and so also the Nirukta (ix, 23, 24). 
Their statements thus agree completely with this genealogy. 
His daughter-in-law, here named Indrasena, is mentioned 
in verse 2 of that hymn, and her son Vadhryasva may be 
hinted at by the words vadhriiia yujd in verse 12.- 

Vadhryasva is mentioned in hymns vi, 61, 1, and x, 69, 
1 ff. Tliis genealogy makes Divodasa his son, and so docs 
hymn vi, 61, 1. Div.odasa is often mentioned in the 
hymns. He had also the name Atithigva and apparently 
Kai^oju also, as mentioned above. 

Srnjaya is introduced here among the descendants of 
Divodasa, though his paternity is not defined. He is 
mentioned in hymn iv, 16, 4, which speaks of Sahadeva 
and Somaka, so that the hymn presumably makes him 
belong to the same dynasty. He has the patronymic 
Daivavata tliere and in vi, 27, 7. His fatlier, Devavata, 
is omitted from the genealogy, possibly because he did 
not come to the throne, or possibly there is some lacuna 
in the genealogy at this point, because his paternity is 
not defined. 

As mentioned above, Cyavana and Pancajana in the 
genealogy appear to be one and the same person, and it 
makes Cyavana father of Sudasa, who was the Vedic 
Sudas, as will be shown. Pancajana, then, may be a 

^ There is a large gap between Jantu and Prsata ; see JRAS. 1910, 
pp. 28, 51. 

® I have considered the hymn and pointed out these particulars, 
JRAS. 1910, p. 1328. Mudgala and Indrasena were ordinary names. 
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mistake for Pijavana, who was the father of Sudas, for 
Sudas bas|^Jthe patronymic Paijavana in hymn vii, 18, 22, 
23. Pijavana is a name without any obvious meaning, 
and it would be a copyist's natural error or guess to 
read Pancajana instead. In fact, the Vayu text almost 
suggests the readings Pijavano in line 21 and Paijavano 
dhiTnan in line 22 (see notes thereto). But Cyavana 
appears to have been his name also, because it is supported 
by the Visnu, Garuda, and Bhagavata, and double names 
were not uncommon in this dynasty as mentioned above. 

This Cyavana must be distinguished from the well- 
known primeval Bhargava rishi, who is called Cyavana 
in the Rigveda and Cyavana elsewhere. This king 
Cyavana is not ordinarily supposed to be mentioned in 
the Rigveda, but may perhaps be alluded to in the phrase 
sCvra iva dhrmus cyavanah in x, 69, 5, 6. The genealogy 
makes him a descendant of Divodasa and therefore of 
Vadhryasva, and this hymn is full of references to 
Vadhrya^va. The word cyavana in it is generally taken 
as an adjective, and the phrase as meaning “ like a hero 
bold, causing (men) to quake " ^ ; but it can be translated 
just as well “ like the bold hero Cyavana and for this 
rendering two reasons may be suggested : (1) Cyavana is 
styled a-'pratiratha in the genealogy, an adjective that 
exactly matches the Vedic inra dhrmn, and (2) a direct 
mention of such a valiant king in a hymn praising the fire 
kindled by his ancestor Vadhryasva is more natural and 
appropriate than a vague simile to a hero generally. 
It would be quite natural that, if Cyavana’s name was 
forgotten, the word should be regarded as an adjective, 
such as it appears in other passages. 

Sudasa alias Somadatta in the genealogy is manifestly 
tlie Sudas who is often mentioned in the Rigveda. The 

^ I have to thank Professor Macdonell for this rendering, which 
follows Sayana’s interpretation. 

2 So Griffith translates it. 
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genealogy makes him a descendant of Divodasa, and 
hymn vii, 18, 25 speaks of Divodasa as “ father ” of 
Sudas Paijavana, where “ father '' obviously means 
“ancestor’', since Sudas' tiTie patronymic was Paijavaiia,^ 
as stated in verses 22, 23.^ Again, he is made here son 
of Paficajana and grandson of Srnjaj^a — who was son of 
Devavata according to the Rigveda as mentioned above. 
He w^as thus Devavatas great-grandson, and verse 22 
calls Sudas naptr Devavatah, where Devavant seems to 
be merely a variant of Devavata, or vice versa, perhaps 
for the sake of the metre. 

Sahadeva is father of Somaka in this genealogy, and 
also in the Rigveda, because liymii iv, 15, 7-10 call Somaka 
Sahadevyar The genealogy makes him a descendant of 
Srfjjaya, and the Aitareya Brahmana (vii, 34) agrees 
in calling liim Sahadeva Stoljaya. He is held to have 
been a king of the Snljayas,^ and the Srnjayas were 
a family, descended from this Srhjaya, who were among 
the Pancalas attending Drupada of this dynasty in the 
Mahabliarata, and are often mentioned there.^ According 
to the Satapatha Brahmana (ii, 4, 4, 4) his name at first 
was Suplan.^ 

Sahadeva’s son was Somaka, according to the Rigveda, 
as mentioned above, and also the Aitareya Bralimana 
(vii, 34) and the Mahabharata.® 

There are therefore eight persons named in this Norlli 
Paficala genealogy who are mentioned in the Rigveda, 
namely, Mudgala, his daughter-in-law Indrasena, Vadhr- 
yasva, Divodasa, Srhjaya, Sudasa (Sudas), Sahadeva, and 
Somaka ; and probably a ninth, Cyavana-Pahcajana, is 

^ Aitar. Brahmana vii, ,34 ; viii, 21. Sankhaj'ana Sr. Sutra xvi, 11, 14. 
Vedic Index ii, 24. 

^ Also Aitar. Brahmana vii, 34. 

^ Vedic Index ii, 479. 

* e g. i, ISS, 5476 : vi, 16, 631 ; 89, 3889. 

® Vedic Index ii, 456. 

® Sdhadevi Somaka, MBh. iii, 1^8, 10422. 
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the Cyavana of hymn x, 69 , 5, 6, and the Pijavana, 
father of Sudas Paijavana. Moreover, their order in the 
genealogy agrees generally with the notices in the 
Rigveda. All these points of agreement are too numerous 
and too closely interrelated to permit of any doubt that 
all these Vedic kings belonged to this North Pancala 
dynasty ; and Muir noticed this, but did not give effect 
to it.^ There is the further fact that the dynasty, being 
descended from the great Paurava king Bharata, consisted 
of Bharatas and Bharatas, as has been explained in 
a former paper and the Rigveda says that Divodasa 
and his descendant Sudas were Bharatas,^ and also calls 
Devavata a Bharata,^ who may well, therefore, be tlie 
Devavata mentioned above as father of Srnjaya. 

Lines 7-9 of the genealogy Explain that the name 
Pancala arose in consequence of a jocular boast by 
Bhrmyasva.^ It obviously began popularly as a jocose 
nickname, applied to his five sons, the '‘Five capables”, 
and naturally would have required time to come into 
ordinary use. Not until it had’ become quite general and 
liad lost its peculiar original signification would it have 
been accepted by the dynasty itself.® Hence, it is evident 
that tlie name could not appear in the Rigveda. 

Three dynasties were descended through Ajamidha from 
Bharata, the great Paurava king, namely, the eldest branch 
wliich reigned at Hastinapura, this dynasty, and another 
junior branch (in South Pancala). Thus, all three were 


^ Sanskrit Texts i, 120. 

2 See JRAS. 1914, p. 284. 

2 Rigv. iii, 53, 12, 24 ; vi, 16, 19. Vedic Index i, 363 ; ii, 95. 

* Rigv. iii, ^3, 2. The Vedic Index i, 377 saj^s he was a prince. 

® The Visnu (iv, 10, 15) says — pancanam etesaiii visayanaiii raksa* 
nayalani ete mat-putrah iti pitrabhihitah atas te Paficalah. The 
Bhagavata (ix, SI, 32-3) gives it thus — 

BharmyaHvali praha putra me pancanam raksanaya hi 
vi^ayanam alam ime iti Paiicala-sahjhitah. 

® Compare the names Christian, Whig, Tory, Prime Minister, etc. 
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Paurava, Bharata, and Ajainidha.’ The eldest branch was 
preferably entitled to these appellations, and accordingly 
Paurava and Bbarata are freely applied to it in the epic 
and Puranic literature. Ajaniidha does not appear to# 
have been generalh^ used of any of these dynasties ; 
still, in so far as it occurs in the Mahabharata, it is 
applied to members of the eldest branch.’^ There this 
dynasty is distinguished as Paficala or Pahcala in 
Drupada’s time, but in the time of the earlier kings 
celebrated in the Rigveda, Pancala had not come into 
use, and this dynasty could only be described as Paurava 
or Bbarata in the hymns. The eldest branch, being best 
entitled to the larger title Paurava, is referred to by the 
name Puru in the Rigveda,^ and Bharata or Bbarata is the 
other appellation by which this dj^nasty js distinguished 
tliere,'^ This difference in the use of the term Bharata 
or Bharata in the hymns and in the later literature must 
be observed. 

Another remarkable feature corroborates this conclusion 
of the identity of these Yedic kings and these North 
Pahcala kings, namely, the close connexion between them 
and brahmans both in the genealogy and in the Rigveda. 

The genealogy saj^s (1) that Mudgala’s son was 
(mchviisiha or brahviarsi (line 13), which words indicate 
that he became a brahman and a rishi ; and (2) that from 
Mudgala sprang the Maudgalyas, who were kmtropeta 
(luijdtayah (lines 10, 11),^ which expression may be 
translated “ ksatriyan bralimans This expression 

^ JRAS. 1910, pp. 26, 28 ; 1914, p. 284. 

2 iMBh. i, 94, 3737; ii, 44, 1601 : lii, o, 249: iv, (Jo, 2091 : v, 8J, 
2892. 

’ i, 1^9, 5 ; ISO, 7 ; vii, JS, 13 ; 19, 3 : and so vii, 8, 4. Vedic 
Index ii, 11-12. 

■* Vedic Index ii, 94-5. 

® So also Visnu iv, J9, 16 — Mudgalac ca Maudgalyah ki^atropcta 
dvijatayo babhuvuh ; and even the brahmanical Bhagavata says (ix, 
21, 33)— 

Mudgalad brahma nirvrttaih gotram JVJaudgalya-sanjnitam. 
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occurs in various other passages similarly/ and means 
that such royal ksatriyas were also brahmans and yet 
retained their ksatriya status in regal and political 
matters. They combined the two positions, sometimes 
the ksatriya status predominating and sometimes the 
brahman status ; and consequently the heirs to the throne 
succeeded to the kingdom and were kings who were 
ksatriyas mainly but yet brahmans also, while the 
younger scions often became brahmans principally and 
gradually dropped their ksatriya status. This double 
character in this dynasty was not unique, but arose in 
other families also ; and, surprising though it is, it is yet 
fully substantiated * by the genealogy, the' Rigveda, the 
brahman vaihsas and other allusions.^ 

The genealogy says that, while Mudgala’s grandson 
Vadhrya^va became king, others of Mudgala’s descendants, 
the Mudgalas or Maudgalyas, joined the Atigirasas 
(lines 10-12). This brings out a noteworthy concession 
that the brahmans made to royal ksatriyas who became 
brahmans. Vi^vamitra, who lived long before this time, 
became a brahman and estaWished his brahmanhood 
against the opposition of Vasistha, and, as a result of that 
opposition, his descendants formed a separate brahman 
family, with apparently two branches, the Vi^vamitras 
and the Kau^ikas.® No other ksatriya who became a 
brahman did that, and later royal ksatriyas on becoming 
brahmans were admitted into one or other of the great 
brahman families. This seems to have been one substantial 
outcome of the great contest about Vi^vamitra s brahman- 
hood ; the brahmans did not deny the right of royal 
ksatriyas to become brahmans, but opened their ranks to 
such ksatriyas and absorbed them and their descendants 
into their own families. This was done especially by the 

^ Vayu 88y 7 ; 91, 115-18; .9,9, 161, 164. Bralimanda iii, 6S, 7 ; 66, 
86 -9. Matsya ^9, 38, 41. Visnu iv, S, 2 ; 19, 9. 

2 Vayu 99, 278 ; 57, 121. Matsya 50, 88. 

^ Bhagavata ix, 16, 37. 
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two great families of the Ahgirasas and Bhargavas, who 
either were more liberally inclined or were preferred ; 
and so it is said that the gotras of the Bhargavas^ and 
Angirasas^ comprised many outsiders, as the lists given 
show also. These Mudgalas or Maudgalyas were enrolled 
among the Ahgirasas as the Kanvas had been who were 
prior to them (line 12)^; and accordingly it is stated that 
in the Ahgirasa vaih^a were Mudgala, Mandgalya, and the 
Kanvas and Kanvayanas.^ These Maudgalyas, who were 
descended from Bharata as mentioned above, had some 
claim to admission as Ahgirasas according to tradition, 
because it says that, when Bharata lost all his own sons, 
his lineage was continued by Bharadvaja Barhaspatya, 
an Ahgirasa, whom he adopted as son.® 

Other members of this royal family joined the Bhargavas. 
The genealogy does not say anything definite about 
Vadhryasva, and yet implies that he was a brahman 
because his father was brahmUtha or hralimarsi (line 13). 
It calls his son Divodasa a rdjarf<i (line 16). Both appear 
to have joined the Bhargavas, because both are mentioned 
in the Bhargava vara^a.^ Divodasa's son, king Mitrayu, 
is styled brahmistha and brahmarni (line 18), and he or 
his son Maitreya founded the brahman gotra of the 
Maitreyas (line 19), who also were ksatriyan brahmans 
and joined the Bhargavas (line 20). Accordingly the 
Maitreya gotra is named in the Bhargava varh^a.'^ 

As regards the Rigveda, it is obvious that similar explicit 
statements cannot be expected in the h^^mns, still they 

^ Brahmanda iii, i, 99. Vayu G5, 96. 

® Brahmanda iii, 1, 113. Vayu 65, 108. 

® Vayu 99, 130-1, 169-70. Matsya ^9, Hariv. SS, 1718. 

Bhagav. ix, ^6, 6-7. 

* Matsya i9d, 21, 41-2, 44, 54. Brahmanda iii, 1, 111. Vkyu 65, 106-7. 

® Vayu 99, 138-40, 151-7. Matsya 26-34. Hariv. 3^, 1726-31. 
Vi.snu iv, 19, 5, 8. Vedarthadipika on Rigv. vi, 52. 

® Matsya 195, 42. 

^ Matsya 195, 40. Brahmanda iii, 1, 100, where the VAyu in its 
corresponding passage {65, 96) misreads gotrma for Mitreyuh. 
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contain various allusions which corroborate the double 
character of these royal ksatriyas as both ksatriyas and 
rishis or priests. 

Thus, hymn x, 69 shows that Vadhrya^va exercised 
priestly functions, for it extols the “ Vadliryasva fire 
(verse 9) and the fire kindled by him (verses 2, 4, 10), 
without any suggestion that there was any irregularity 
in his having done so. Its author Sumitra was, as tlie 
hymn obviously implies and as the Sarvanukramani says, 
a VMhrya^va, and also a rishi ; and, if the suggestion 
offered above abouL verses 5 and 6 be tenable (p. 236), he 
composed it apparently in honour of his cousin, king 
Cyavana Vadliryasva, and in praise of Agni as kindled 
by their common ancestor Vadliryasva. Divodasa 
similarly seems to have exercised priestly functions, for 
hymn viii, 108, 2 refers to the Daivoiidsi Agni, which 
appears to mean “fire as kindled by Divodasa ”, just as 
the former hymn alludes repeatedly to “ Vadhryasva’s 
fire”, the fire that Vadliryasva kindled. Similarly, the 
phrase Agni Bhdraia in various hymns may have meant 
the “fire as kindle by Bharata”, because he was a very 
pious king, and tradition rather suggests that he himself 
■sacrificed.^ 

Similarly, among Divodasa’s descendants must be placed 
Parucchepa Daivodasi, who according to the Saivanu- 
krainani was the author of hymns i, 187-189, and who 
according to the Vedarthadipika was son of king DivodAsa 
and was a rishi. Yet, whether that ascription be true or 
not, hymn 180 lauds Divodasa as a warrior (verse 7), and 
also says that the Divodasas praise Agni (verse 10) — just 
as did Vasistha ^ and others; so that it plainly implies 
some of the descendants of Divodasa the warrior were 
rishis and brahmans. 

Pratardana Daivodasi, the reputed author of hymn ix, 

^ MBh. in, 1^9, 10527 ; vii, 68, 2384-7 ; xii, !?9, 940. 

^ Kigveda vii, 33, 5 ; 76, 6. 
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96t may have been another of this family, though the 
Vedarthadipika .calls him a rajarsi ; and in that case the 
names Pratrd and Trtsu may reasonably be connected 
with him, as noticed in the Vedic Index. But Pratardana 
Kasi-raja, one of the reputed authors of x, 179, whom 
the Vedarthadipika rightly calls Daivodasi, was quite 
a different and earlier prince, son of Divodasa, king of 
Ka4i.i 

Hymn iii, 23, 2, 3 shows that the Bharata Devasravas 
was the author of it and was a rishi, and praised the fire 
of the Bharata Uevavata, Agni Daivavdta, a phrase 
similar to the '‘Vadhryasva fire’* and “Daivodasi fire”, 
which would similarly imply that Devavata, who is 
regarded as a prince,- also exercised priestly functions. 
Whether he is the same as Srnjaya’s father, Devavata, 
mentioned above, or not (there is nothing improbable in 
this), the hymn clearly shows that a Bharata was also 
a rishi. 

The later kings are not alluded to in the same way, 
yet the Sarvanukramani sees no objection in attributing 
liymn x, 133, in praise of Indra, to Sudas Paijavana. 
They would seem, therefore, to have gravitated more 
towards being ksatriyas, and this agrees with the 
genealogy and with tradition, which treat them as 
ksatriyas. 

It thus appears that this genealogy of the North 
Paficala dynasty agrees with the notices of the kings 
of the same names in the Rigveda as regards both 
genealogical details and also the brahmanic status of the 
earlier kings and their close connexion with brahmans 
and rishis. There can be no doubt, therefore, that these 
kings mentioned in the Rigveda belonged to this dynasty. 
On the one hand, the hymns, so far as their statements 
go, prove that the genealogy is correct, and on the other 

1 See JRAS. 1910, pp. 27, 40 : 1914, p. 281. 

® Vedic Index i, 377. 


JRAS. 1918. 


17 
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hand, the variations and additional information appearing 
in the genealogy show that it was not and could not have 
been compiled out of the notices in the Rigveda and the 
Vedic literature, but was compiled independently. It can 
have been composed only from contemporary information, 
growing as tlie dynasty continued, and existing apart 
from the statements in the hymns, that is, it must have 
been an independent contemporary accounty as old as the 
hymns themselves. 

The genealogy does not come from hostile sources. 
It is contained in eight Puranas, all of which have been 
in the custody of the brahmans and preserved by them 
for long centuries past, while one of those Puranas, the 
Bhagavata, is avowedly a brahmanical Purana, held in 
the highest esteem, which certainly incorporated nothing 
that could have been suspected to be untrue according to 
brahmanic ideas, or adverse or detrimental to brahrnanic 
interests. The brahmans themselves put this genealogy 
into that Purana at least a thousand years ago, thus 
manifestly declaring that it was true in their own 
opinion. There is absolutely no ground, therefore, for 
distrusting this genealogy. The testimony about it is 
unanimous, and tliere is nothing against it even in the 
Vedic hymns, as will appear. 

It is no disproof of these matters to object that Vedic 
literature says nothing about them. Of course it does 
not. That literature is deeply interested in extolling the 
status and functions of brahmans, but these matters 
contained awkward disclosures against exclusive brahmanic 
pretensions, and naturally it treated them with silence. 
Silence, therefore, was to be expected, and proves nothing 
adverse. These matters are preserved in the Puranas by 
ksatriya tradition, which, when setting out the royal 
genealogies, naturally noticed these and other collateral 
matters that grew out of the genealogies. The brahmans 
certainly did not put these awkward statements there. 
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The statements belong to ksatriya tradition, and the fact 
that the brahmans have not only preserved them there 
but have introduced something of them into the Bliagavata 
is clear evidence that cliey are ancient and genuine : the 
statements could not appear there otherwise. 

The hymns contain historical notices, but do not give 
connected history, as is clear from the articles about 
Divodasa, Sudas, and the others in the Vedie Index. 
They naturally leave historical points of connexion 
uncertain, and to elucidate them from brahmanical books 
with their lack of the historical sense ^ is not promising. 
The genealogy, on the other hand, has a historical character, 
connects the kings and supplies valuable information that 
is procurable nowhere else. Hence, it sliould, and does, 
throw much needed light on the hymns. 

It is clearljT’ established, then, that these Rigvedic kings 
were kings of North Paficalo ; and this certainty leads to 
other plain conclusions, for the position of this dynasty 
in ancient traditional history has been pointed out by me 
before.^ Further information supplied by the Rigveda 
may be compared with epic tradition. 

First, the hymns ^ show that Sudas had a battle with 
ton confederate kings near tlie R. Parusni, the modern 
Ravi, and among them were Puru, the Anavas, Druhyus, 
Turva^a, the Matsyas, and Bheda ; and the Yadva was 
also hostile.^ I offered an explanation of that campaign 
in this Journal for 1910. p. 49, and that holds good, 
though it requires some distinction as regards the name 
Bharata, which, as shown above, pertained equally to this 
dynasty and the Paurava dynasty of Hastinapura, but is 

^ This is notorious, see Professor Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature^ 
pp. 10-11; and Professor Keith, JRAS. 1914, p. 739: and I have 
repeatedly drawn attention to it; JRAS. 1913, pp. 901-4; 1914, 
pp. 412, 742-3 ; 1915, p. 143 note ; 1917, pp. 43 (bis), 57, 64. 

2 JRAS. 1910, pp. 48-51 ; 1914, pp. 284, 288. 

^ Rigv. vii, ]8 and 33 ; and also 19, 

* See the Vedic Index under these names. 
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applied in those hymns to this dynasty, while the other 
is there called Puru. 

That Sudasof North Pancala was warring against Puru 
and the others at that river means that he must have 
crossed Puru’s kingdom of Hastinapura, have conquered 
it and driven Puru beyond that river ; also that he had 
overcome the Sivas or ^ivis, invaded Anava territory, 
and approached the Druhyu kingdom of Gandhara, as 
will appear from the map published in this Journal for 
1914, p. 290 ; and also that the Yadva, or Yadava kingdom 
of Mathura, and the Matsyas were in jeopardy. Naturally, 
therefore, all these were banded against him, the Bharata, 
as tlie hymns say. He defeated them, and one passage ^ 
suggests that he pushed as far as the R Sindhu, in which 
event Puru must have been driven to that river. 

Secondly, while the hymns show Sudas as victorious 
and prosperous, and able to give his priest, a Vasistha, 
a fee of two hundred cows, two chariots complete and 
four horses, there is no liymn in^ praise of Sahadeva^ and 
only one (iv, 16 ) that notices his son Somaka. That 
hymn does not speak of any successes by Sahadeva or 
Somaka, and shows that Somaka gave its author, reputed 
to be Vamadeva, only two horses as his fee. These facts 
suggest that Somaka was by no means as opulent as 
Sudas, that is, the kingdom had declined ; and also imply, 
since there is no hymn by a Vasistha in praise of Sahadeva 
or Somaka, that Vasistha was not his priest. The first 
inference accords with line 25 of the genealogy, which 
says the family had decayed when Somaka was born ; 
the second will be noticed further on. 

Now epic tradition in one passage takes up this story 
and carries it to a conclusion which very naturally is not 

^ Rigv. vii, $$, 3. 

* The Sahadeva mentioned in Rigv. i, 100 ^ 17, appears to be a different 
person. Sahadeva was a very common name. But, even if he was the 
jsame, the hymn is not in praise of him as king. 
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noticed in the Rigveda. It relates the story from the 
Paurava side, calling as usual the Pauravas Bhdratas and 
this dynasty Pdncdlya, The passage condensed runs 
thus.^ While Sarhvarana was king (of Hastinapura) 
there was great destruction among the people. The 
kingdom was wasted by manifold calamities — famine, 
pestilence, drought, and sickness. His foes in great force 
smote the Bharatas. The victorious Paficalya defeated 
him in battle, and king Samvarana fled with his wife, 
ministers, son, etc., and dwelt in a forest fastness near the 
River Sindhu and the mountains a very long time.” The 
rishi Vasistlia went to them. They welcomed him and 
the king secured him as purohita. Vasistha espoused 
their cause and inaugurated him as samraj over all 
ksatriyas. Saiiivarana dwelt in Hastinapura and made 
all kings tributary. His son Kuru succeeded him, and 
after him were named Kurujahgala and Kuruksetra.^ 
Several passages add that Kuru extended his sway as 
far as Prayaga (Allahabad).^ These passages obviously 
imply that Saiiivarana and Kuru must have defeated the 
Pahcalya, recovered their own kingdom, and subdued both 
South and North Pahcala : hence the gap between Jantu 
and Prsata, while this dynasty was abased. 

The resemblance between these two accounts is very 
striking, and they manifestly refer to the same matter. 
Puru, whom Sudas defeated at the Parusni, and even 
perhaps as far west as the Sindhu, was the Paurava 
Saiiivarana who was defeated and fled to the Sindhu. 
The decline of Sudas' kingdom after his death and the 
defection of Vasistha from his family to Saiiivarana 
enabled Saiiivarana to take the field again against 
Sahadeva or Soraaka, and not only recover his own 

1 MBh. i, 94y 3725-39. 

^ “ A thousand years,” with common exaggeration. 

* See also next note, and Vi^nu iv, 19y 18 ; Bhagav. ix, 22y 4. 
Kurujaugala was the country east of Kuruk^etra. 

^ Vayu 99 y 215. Matsya 60, 20. Brahma 13, 106. Hariv. $2, 1800. 
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kingdom but also reduce the power of the Pancala 
kingdom. The hymns give the Pancala version, but only 
in the first stage, and naturally there was nothing to 
glorify in the final result. The epic gives the Paurava 
version and notices the whole campaign, but yet deals 
tenderly with these Eigvedic kings in not mentioning the 
Paiicalya’s name and in merely stating Saihvarana s final 
success curtly without any description of it. In fact, epic 
and Puranic tradition, apart from the genealogy, makes 
no mention of these Pancala kings, except Somaka in one 
story as far as I am aware; and its silence is remarkable 
and suggests that it felt that this contest between 
consanguineous dynasties, both Bharatas, these Pancala 
kings famed in Vedic literature and these Paurava kings 
famed in ksatriya tradition, was best treated with 
reticence. 

A final conclusion follows from Avhat has been,, pointed 
out. The hymns about tliis dynasty were not composed 
when the Aryans were in the Panjab forcing their way 
into India, and it did not lead the Aryan hosts from the 
north-west into India, but was an offshoot of the Paurava- 
Bharata race long after the Aryans had established them- 
selves in North India. The wars that its kings waged, 
as alluded to in the hymns, were not Uie struggles of 
a newly invading host with the earlier inhabitants, but 
were contests between this dynasty at the plenitude of its 
power and neighbouring Aryan and non- Aryan kingdoms 
and tribes. The hymns that extol these kings have thus 
nothing to do with the Aryan invasion of India. The 
Aryans had entered India centuries earlier. 

1 MBh. iii, 1S5, 10422; J27y 10470-^55, 10499, 
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NOTES ON CjIINESE PROSODY 

By ARTHUR WALEY 

/CERTAIN elements are found, but in varying degree, 
in all human speech. Thus it is difficult to conceive 
of a language in whicli rhyme, stress-accent, tone-accent 
would not to some extent occur. In all languages some 
vowel-sounds are shorter than others, and in certain cases 
two consecutive words begin with the same sound. If 
we number these speech-elements we get (I) rhyme, 
(2) stress-accent, (3) tone-accent, (4) vowel-quantity, 
(5) alliteration. No doubt other characteristics could be 
enuinerated, but for tlie purposes of poetry it is these five 
which have been principally exploited. English poetry 
has used chiefly (1), (2), and in earlier times (5) ; it is 
doubtful whetlier (3) has played any part, but an 
unconscious use has probably been made of (4). 

Poetry naturally utilizes the most marked and definite 
characteristics of the language in which it is written. 
These are used consciously by the poet ; but less 
important elements also play their part, often only 
in a negative way. Thus the Japanese actually avoid 
rhyme ; the Greeks, while not exploiting it, seem to have 
tolerated it when it occurred accidentally. 

The expedients consciously used by Chinese poetry 
before the sixth century were rhyme and length of line. 
A third element, inherent in the language,'’'%a8 not 
exploited before that date, but must always have been 
a factor in the euphony of poetry. I refer to tone. 

I need not dwell on this feature of the Chinese 
language, which is familiar, in theory at any rate, to all 
scholars. When the vowel-sound of a syllable is “ all on 
one note that is to say, when the sound neither rises 
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nor sinks during its utterance, the sound is said to be ^ 
level or ‘‘ natural When the sound rises or falls 
or is suddenly arrested explosively, it is called tse, 
'' deflected/' There are thus three varieties of the 
deflected tone, which the Chinese call Jl ‘‘ rising ", 
^ “ departing ", and \ entering The last occurs in 
words which formerly ended in a consonant. The p'ing 
tone and the three tse tones make up the “ four tones " 
of classical Chinese. These should not be confused with 
the ‘'four tones" of the Mandarin dialect, in the descrip- 
tion of which the old tone-names have been used in 
a most misleading manner. The so-called lower-level 
tone of Pekinese (e.g. in such words as A “ >uan ") is 
not in any sense “ level " ; Guernier ^ defines it as “ sharp 
rising ", aigu montant 

I shall here notate the “ level " tone as A and the 
deflected as B. For the moment we need not concern 
ourselves with further subdivisions. 

I have said that until the sixth century tone- 
arrangement was not ail important element in Chinese 
prosody. It would seem that the early poets were as 
insensible to tone-effects as the Greeks were to rhymed 
endings. Just as Sophocles does not reject couplets 
whose last feet jingle in a manner disagreable to modern 
ears, so the early poets of China took the tones “ as they 
came ". It does not often happen in a Chinese sentence 
that five deflected or five level tones follow one another. 
Consequently in poetry we should not expect to find lines 
in which all the syllables are tse or all p'ing. But such 
lines do* occasionally occur. For example, in a poem by 
Ts'ao Chill (Giles, No. 1994, 192-232 a.d.) there is 
a line ^ ^ m: A. “ I want to end this lay," which 
consists of five deflected words. It is possible that the 
poet was aiming at a particular effect ; but I am inclined 

' Notes sur la langue • . . c?e . . . P^kin^ p. 10 (published in 1912 by 
the Association Phon^tique Internationale). 
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to believe that Ts*ao Chih thought as little about tone as 
Shakespeare did about quantity 

The tone-consciousness of Chinese poetry was no doubt 
of gradual growth. The process might be compared to 
the change which took place in Latin poetry when it 
became quantitative instead of accentual. But the 
analogy is not complete, Rome imported a foreign 
prosody, whereas the changes in Chinese poetry were 
apparently due to the evolution of the language itself. 
It is not, however, impossible tliat this evolution was to 
some extent influenced by foreign contact. 

During the time when this transformation of prosody 
was developing, the northern part of China w^as under the 
rule of the Toba Tartars, founders of the Northern Wei 
dynasty. In 494 they moved their capital from the 
Shansi frontier to the Lo-yang in Honan ; in 534 Western 
Wei established itself at Ch’ang-an. Under the T’anor 

o iTi 

dynasty (618-905) these two places, as the Eastern and 
Western capitals-, became of paramount importance, and 
a dialect moulded by Tartar occupation may well have 
spread from them to the rest of China. 

It is clear that the increased importance of “ tones ” in 
poetry must have corresponded to a marked development 
of their use in ordinary speech. Such a development is 
best accounted for by the necessity of distinguishing 
between monosyllables which, owdng to phonological 
changes, had become homophonous. 

Towards the end of the fifth century Shen Yo 
(441-513 A.D.), the reputed discoverer of the Four 
Tones, had already enunciated^ certain principles with 
regard to the tone-arrangement of the 20 character 
quatrain. The second character,” he says, ‘‘ must not 
be in the same tone as the fifth, nor the fifth in the same 
tone as the fifteenth.” Neither of these principles was- 


^ Quoted in P’i Yii Yii Lei ^ ^ 
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admitted by later practice, but it is possible that Shen Yo 
has been inaccurately quoted. The point of interest is 
that he should have formulated such a canon at all. 

Increasing attention was paid to tone-arrangement in 
the next three centuries, but needless to say the poets 
worked by ear rather than by rule. The effects produced 
by the interchange of tone were subtle and the possible 
combinations almost infinite. Although certain forms 
began to assert themselves as orthodox, it was realized 
that the tones were made for the poet, not the poet for 
the tones. 

If we apply the rigid formulae of the school books 
(It etc.) to the poetry of Li Po (705-62) or Tu Fu 
(712-70), we shall find that the critics have labelled 
certain forms as orthodox IE ^ in a quite arbitrary way, 
while denouncing as “ conti'adictory/' metres in which 
many poems of classical celebrity were written. 

But it is necessary before going further to distinguish 
between the Modern Style !§ and the “ Old Style 
of poetry tSf If- The Chinese say, m ^ Jg ±, 

The important element in the ‘ Modern Style ' is the 
arrangement of tones.” But side by side with it existed 
and still exists the '‘Old Style”, which ^ K) 

" disregards the tones.” 

Yet the distinction is not absolute. I have found 
poems classified in one anthology as " old style ” and in 
another as " irregular modern style ”. The difference 
might be compared to that between a rhymed couplet by 
Pope and one by William Morris. It is easy to recognize 
that a distinction exists, but hard to define it precisely. 
Probably a few stray couplets might be found in Pope 
which could be mistaken for the work of Morris, and 
vice versa ; nevertheless it would be possible to make 
certain broad statements (for example, about the relative 
speed of their lines) which would generally turn out to 
be true. 
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The relation between the old and new styles of Chinese 
poetry is equally diflScult to define. Attempts to codify 
too rigidly the laws which the new style follows led in 
later times to a narrowing of the technical groundwork 
of poetry ; but other causes were at work to which 
allusion will be made later. 

Most European writers on this subject have not realized 
that a large part of classical poetry was written in the 
old style. Indeed, since the content of such poems is 
usually more interesting than that of poems in the more 
rigid forms, a large proportion of the poems which have 
been made accessible to European readers are flf ‘‘ in 
the old style ” : e.g. Tu Fu s '‘Recruiter’^ the “Lute Girr',^ 
and the “ Everlasting Wrong by Po Chii-i, and many of 
the Li Po poems translated by St. Denys and Giles. It is, 
in fact, chiefly upon his old style poems that the immense 
fame of Li Po rests : e.g. the series called “ old 

airs the ‘ffiJc translated by Forke ^ and also by 

Chavannes,^ the* ^ (translated under the title 
“The River Merchant's Wife", by Ezra Pound and 
Fenolossa in “Lustra ", 1916), and the ^ iE 

In dealing with the technique of Chinese poetry most 
European writers, then, have confined themselves to 
(a) the Confucian Odes and (b) the New Style. 

Schott® accepts the Chinese maxim — H ^ 
m 0 ^ ^ i-e* (ill the new style) one need only 
w^orry about the second, fourth, and sixth chai*acters in 
the line ; the rest will look after themselves. But though 
this motto is a useful rule of thumb for the native, who 
in practice qualifies it by the application of other laws 

^ Harvey St. Denys, Poesies dea Thanga, p. 96. 

® Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 165. 

* Loc. cit., p. 169. 

** BVUihen Chinois Dichtung, p. 124. 

® Documents Chinoia Decouverta par Aurel Stein, p. xix. 

® Uber die Chineaische Verahinst. AbhandL d. h. Ak, d. Wiaa, zu Berlin, 
1857. 
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which seem to him so self-evident that it would be 
superfluous to state them, for the European it is wholly 
misleading. 

St. Denys,^ having stated some of the general principles 
of the new style correctly (but giving the erroneous 
impression that all T’ang poetry was written in this 
style), illustrates his remarks by a poem which is not 
a new-style poem at all, but ^ i.e. a song, and which 
disregards the conventions of tone-arrangement. The 
poem in question is the famous quatrain of Li Po : — 

JK -if m n ^ Ml ± H 

^ m M m Mo u ® t iiio 

which displays the tone -arrangement AAABA, ABBBA, 
BABAB, AAABA (the tones are wrongly marked by 
St. Denys); the first, second, and fourth lines rhyme 
This formula would be described by the Chinese as 
¥ ^ H SI H ^'Po ^ H i-e. “ the p’ing rhyme 

‘yang* used three times; tone-arrangement disregarded **. 

Harlez^ follows Schott, and his very brief exposition is 
misleading, unless qualified by general rules which he does 
not mention. Mr. Charles Budd ^ devotes seven pages to 
this department of prosody. He tells us (p. 21) that “the 
first and last lines (of a quatrain) always agree exactly, 
tone for tone This is true of the commonest form of 
7 syllable quatrain, but it is quite untrue of the normal 
5 syllable verse, which is toned as follows : — 

B or A, B, A, A, B or A or B, A, A, B, B 

A, A, B or A, B, A B or A, B, B, A, A 

A or B, A, A, B, B B or A, B, A, A, B 

B or A, B, B, A, A A, A, B or A, B, A. 

In both of these schemes the second and fourth lines 
rhyme, and by an absolute law (which was generally 

^ Op. cit., introduction. 

* Bulletin de TAc. Roy. de Belgique, s^r. in, xxiv, p. 181. 

* Chinese PoemSf 1912. 
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applied long before the T'ang dynasty) the unrhymed 
lines must end in a different tone to the rhymed lines. 

In the poem gi^en by Mr. Budd as “a perfect specimen 
of the four-line stanza*'^ it ^ill be seen that the first and 
last lines do not agree. There are other inconsistencies in 
Mr. Budd’s exposition with which I will not deal here. 

Kiihnert^ in his treatise on Chinese rhythm devotes 
a few pages to poetry, taking his examples from vol. v of 
Zottoli’s Cursus. He complains that these examples do 
not conform to the rules given by Zottoli. Tliis is natui'aJ, 
for Zottoli, like most writers on the subject, has tried to 
statu the laws of Chinese prosody with far too great 
precision. Erring in the same direction Professor Giles 
tells us,^ For poetical purposes all the cliaracters in the 
language are ranged under two tones, as flats and sharps. 
These occupy certain fixed places, just as dactyls and 
spondees occupy fixed places in the construction of Latin 
verse. Thus, in a stanza of the ordinary five-character 
length the folloudng tonal arrangement must appear: — 
Sharp sharp fiat fiat sharp 
Flat fiat sharp sharp) fiat 
Flat fiat fiat sharp sharp 
Sharp sharp sharp fiut fiat!' 

Professor Giles’s “must” is misleading. If it were 
true, the shackles of metre w^ould be such that a poet 
could hardly ever say what he wanted to. But this is 
only one of many forms which are all recognized as 
orthodox even by Ming pedants, and when we come 
to examine the actual poetry of the “ golden age ” (the 
time of Li Po and Tu Fu) we find that it is far from 
orthodox. I could point to many stanzas in Professor 
Giles’s own book which do not in any way conform to 
his scheme. 

^ Op. cit., p. 22. 

® tfher d,. Rkythmus im Chinesischenif Ahhandl. d. k. Akad. . . , zu 
Wien^ 1896. 

® Chinese Poetry, p. 199. 
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The general reader wants above all to know how much 
freedom Chinese prosody gave to the poet, and what was 
the nature of the restrictions imposed. It will be obseived 
that Professor Giles not only greatly exaggerates the 
strictness of the system, but also omits to mention that 
the earlier poems in his book are subject to no such 
restrictions, and that among the T’ang and later poems 
many are in the “old style” which disregaids these laws. 

Rhyme 

Professor Giles states both in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica^ and in Chinese Poetry ^ that the rhymes used 
by the classical j^octs of China are those of the Book of 
Odes. If this were true, the rhyming of the great T'ang 
poets w’ould be completely artificial, for it is certain that 
in the course of 2,000 years the pronunciation of the 
language had changed. The rhyme-system of tlie Odes 
has been amply dealt with by Legge ^ ; it is utterly 
different from that of other Chinese poetry, as is 
recognized by all native writers on the subject. 

The system of rhymes used in “old style poetry”, 
If, both in the period from Han till T’ang and 
afterwards, has been described by a Chinese scholar, 
Chu Hua, ^ ^ (H. Lu-chih, 3^ who settled in 
Japan at the end of the eighteenth century and became 
a friend of the Japanese scholars Takemoto Toto-an 
TC ^ ^ and Rai Sanyo jffi ill A book 

entitled !# m IS. The Sysieon of Rhymes in Old 
Poetry, was published by Toto-an in 1812. In this book 
the rhymes, in over 200 “old-style” poems, are analysed, 
dating from the Han dynasty till the end of Ming. The 
inquiry shows that the Old Style recognizes thirty-four 
rhymes, many of which are mere assonances. Thus, 
Tu Fu in the “Recruiter” (see above) makes tsun 

^ nth ed., vol. VI, p. 223. 

a p. 199. 

^ Chinese Classics, vol. iv. 
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rhyme with h'an. There is no reason to suppose 
that in the eighth century the two vowel sounds were 
identical. Again, we find ^ tung rhyming witli 
chiang, and yiieh (in T*aug times still pronounced 
yilet) with wu (formerly pronounced wut). 

But a stricter rhyme-system is already discernible in 
the poetry of the sixth century. About this time, or 
a little later, the Chinese began to use rhyme-categories 
as a principle of arrangement in woiks of reference. 
The ^ (early seventh century ?) dictionary was 
arranged on this plan, the number of the rhymes being 
206. The greatest possible number of distinctions was 
obviously made in order to facilitate the use of the book 
as a work of reference. But Chinese prosody never 
recognized the subtler distinctions, which must have been 
to some»extent arbitrary. 

The rhymes used by the Tang poets and their successors 
in writing “ new-style poetry are lOG in number.^ These 
are called the or ''rhymes of poetry ”, and have 

been used as the basis of arrangement in many famous 
dictionaries and concordances. The upper and lower level 
tones are not distinguished, except that of the thirty 
" level ” rhymes fifteen of the words chosen as heads to 
the categories are in the upper level and fifteen in the 
lower level. This is merely for convenience of arrange- 
ment ; it does not affect the rhymes. Thus fung 
(in the lower level) rhymes with Jff lung (in the upjjer 
level). 

It has been suggested by European writers that in 
pre-T’ang poetry a word could rhyme with a word in 
a different tone, provided their endings were otherwise 
homophonous. This is not so; the four tones 2p, J;, 

^ There was an increasing tendency only to use the p’ing rhymes. 
In later dynasties, when the pronunciation of the language had changed, 
poets no longer rhymed by ear. The burden of knowing by heart the 
rhymes in the whole 106 categories became intolerable, and to-day, if 
the poet avoids tae rhymes, it is partly because he does not know them ! 
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jfe, \ are kept rigidly distinct. 5^ ya'n.g (ih the ^ 
tone) and yang (in the ^ tone) would not be considered 
by the Chinese to be *Hhe same sound at all. It should 
here be noted that though rhyme in Englisli excludes 
words which are identical in sound, it does not do so in 
Chinese any more than in French poetry. Thus made 
and maid are not used as rhymes in English, but te, 
“ virtue,'' and ^ te, “ to get," do rhyme in Chinese. 


Rhyme and Tone-arrangement 
The '' normal ' scheme of 5-syllable quatrain which 
I have given above shows that there are generally only 
two rhymes in this form of verse. If, however, the first 
line also rhymes, various other changes take place in the 
tone-arrangement, which then becomes — 


13 or A, B, B, A, A 
B, A, A, B, A 
A or B, A, A, B, B 
B or A, B, B, A, A 


or A, A, B or A, B, A 
B or A, B, B, A, A 
B or A, B, A, A, B 
B, A, A, B, A. 


On the other hand, in the 7-syllable verse the commonest 
form is witii three rhymes, e.g. : 

B or A, B, A, A, B, B, A or A or B, A, A, B, B, A, A 

A or B, A, A, B, B, A, A B or A, B, A, A, B, B, A 

A, A, B or A, B, A, A, B B or A, B, A, A, A, B, B 

B or A, B, A, A, B, B, A A or B, A, A, B, B, A, A. 


C^SURA 

In the 5-syllable line it comes after the second 4^ot,^ 
ill the shape of a very slight pause, which is nevertheless 
sufficient to control the grammatical relations of the line. 
That is to say, two characters which grammatically go 
together" may not be separated by the caesura. Thus, 
the line m .t jifc-A i could never mean '‘sighing and 

^ This has been correctly stated by most writers. It must be owing 
to a misprint that the Encyclopaedia Britannica (loc, cit. ) gives the 
impression that the caesura is after the third foot. 
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sobljing about this, the man went away ”, but must mean 
“ sighing and sobbing about this man's departure 

The C 08 sura in the 7-sy]lable line comes after the fourth 
and is much more delinite than that of the 5-syllable 
line, e.g. : 

in 6 la I lU M 

Eed and white the flowers open 
^ In the mountain rain. 

Nevertheless, it is stated that the great Han Yti If. ^ 
(768-824) sometimes used lines with the coesura after the 
third, e.g. : 

Si a ini fS ^ W ifj 

Although he wanted to retract 

He could not force himself to speak. 

• Liu Ch’ang-ch'ing ^0) (eighth century) wrote 

the line 

jb: M ± H & * ^ 

Deserted fortress above with white clouds level, 

wjiich appears to'have very little ca3sura at all. 

It should be noted that when St. Denys quotes 
^ ^ ^ M i PiK as a “caesura after the third”, he 

has divided the lines wrongly. ^ is extra metrum, 

and the line runs ['S S] ^ ^ I Jt 235- 

There is another element which is characteristic of 
most Oriental poetry, and which has been adequately 
described by many European writers. This element is 
parallelism, e.g. : 

^ t m ^ ^ m m 

m m m n m ^ 

As I lay on my pillow my vinous complexion, soothed by 
sleep, grew sober ; 

In front of the tower the ocean moon, accompanying the 
tide, had risen. 

(Po Chii-i, Works, vol. xx, f. 19.) 

Nor will I dwell on the rhetorical construction of the 
8-line stanza, i.e. the “ development ” of the theme in 
jRAS. 1918. 18 
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the successive couplets (for this, too, became subject to 
fixed laws). 

But before closing, I will name a few tests by which 
the “ new style ” may be distinguished from the '' old 

New Style 

(A) Rhymes, those of the arrangement into 106 
categories ; rhymes in the ping (level) tone; are preferred. 

(B) P'ing and tse. 

(1) A tendency to antithetical arrangement, especially 
in the last part of the lines. This is called haieh 

(2) A tendency for the tones to go in pairs, e.g. 
AABBA or ABBAA, etc., rather than in threes. This 
arrangement in pairs is called nien 

Three like tones only come together when divided by 
a caesura; e.g. the line BB/AAA would be avoided, but 
not the line BBAA/ABB. 

' Old Style 

(A) Rhymes. The 34 assonances. Rhymes in the 

deflected tone are used quite as freely as those in the 

“ level ” tone. 

(B) Tone-arrangement. The tones were apparently 

disregarded. Eighteenth century writers, following 
Wang Shih-Cheng I i M (1634-1711), tried to 
discover the laws of “ level ’’ and ‘‘deflected '' (p'ing and 
tse) in old-style poetry. Their efforts are embodied in 
Professor Mori's Koshi Heisholm (Tokio, 

1894). But the “rules” are subject to so many exceptions 
and modifications that the attempt does not seem very 
successful. It is better to acceptihe maxim “ ‘ old poetry ' 
disregards 2ji p\ng and tse''. Both ''hsieh 

clauses ” and ^ “ nien clauses ” are occasionally found 
in “ old-style ” poems, but so seldom that their occurrence 
would appear to be accidental. 

I have in the foregoing pages treated almost exclusively 
of shih ^ or “lyrical poetry”. The tz'il was a kind of 
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strophic song, depending on an elaborate pattern of tones, 
in lines of unequal length. It was an invention of the 
tenth century, but later critics attempted to treat certain 
T’ang poems as anticipations of tz’u by pronouncing 
“ level ” words as “ deflected ” and vice versa where the 
metre required, 

^ B A flower; not a flower: 

M 4^ ^ A mist ; not a mist. 

^ At midnight coming: 

% m ^ At days dawn going. 

^ ^ Coining like a spring dream 

^ ^ 81 ^ while; 

i 10 ^ S Gone like a morning cloud 
l!5 ^ ° That cannot be i*ecovered. 

This poem of Po Chii-i is read as a by the violent 
expedient of pronouncing lai in the third line and ch'un 
in the tiftli as deflected ” w'ords and ^ in the last line 
but one as ‘‘ level 

Adequate treatment of the tz u would require a separate 
article, as would also the fn ^ or “ descriptioir’, a kind 
of vers-libre. 

The above remarks on Chincvse prosody are necessarily 
very incomplete, but I hope they may serve to remove 
certain misapprehensions which liave hitherto pievailed. 




VII 

FURTHEE ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS ON TEXTILES 

By a, R. guest 


JN the Journal for 1906 there were published some 
Arabic inscriptions on textiles in the South Kensington 
Museum. Two more Arabic inscriptions on textiles may 
now be brought to notice. One of them is taken from 
a Russian publication ; the other is from a piece of stuff 
in the Museum. Mr. A. F. Kendrick, of the Museum, 
has drawn attention to these specimens, and, as before, 
has kindly supplied the descriptions of the stufls. The 
objects are : — 

1. From Wladimir Bock. Coptic Art: Coptic Figured 
Textiles [Text in Russian]. Moscow, 1897. 

Strip of plain linen (part of a garment) embroidered in 
outlijie with red silk ; a ri;peating Arabic inscription in 
a close double row, the lower row inverted. The letters 
are aboui 2 cm. high. 

It belongs to a collection brought together in Egypt 
by M. Wladimir Bock in the winter of 1888-9 for the 
Hermitaofe Museum at Petroo^rad. He obtained them 
partly by excavating at Akhmim and elsewhere, and 
partly through purchase. In the above work six plates 
(xvi-xxi) are devoted to the collection, illystrating sixty- 
six specimens. The piece in question (pi. xix, No. 40) is 
the only Arab specimen illustrated. The site from which 
it was obtained is not stated. 

Inscription (see Plate I) 

Transliteration. — <1)1 

Translation . — El ‘Aziz billah. 

Date. — A.H. 365-386 ~A.D. 975-996. 

Remark . — El ‘Aziz billah, Fatimid Khalif, reigned in 
Egypt between the dates mentioned ; and the inscription, 
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which it seems can refer only to him, affords a welcome 
addition to the small dated series. 

There seems to be no doubt as to the correct reading of 
the inscription ; but in the book from which it is taken 
the following rendering by Mr. L. K. Markov is given : 
** Death is to find rest in God.” Possibly the second 

group ofv letters may have been read as a), and the latter 

part of the version might thus be justified, though only 
at the expense of grammar. It is not evident how aii}^ 
allusion to death can be discovered in the writing. 

2. Woven silk strip in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
No. 1235-1864. From the Bock Collection. 

This fabric is figui:ed in Plate II. It is divided into 
vertical panes by groups of stripes, and the pattern is in 
subdued colours on a purple ground. Five panes are 
shown on the strip in the Museum, with ornament as 
follows: (1) The fox and the grapes; (2) a row of 
heart-shapes between two lines of Kufic characters ; 
(3) an eagle with outspread wings ; (4) a roundel 

enclosing a bird between two lines of Kufic characters ; 
(5) a winged human-headed lion. The patterns are 
repeated vertically in the panes, but alternately reversed, 
so that the heads of the animals are downwards, and the 
inscription reads alternately from right to left and from 
left to right. * 

The inscription in all four lines is the same ; it is twice 
in yellow and twice in wdiite. 

Another piece of the same stuff, but less complete, is in 
the Museum for Art and Industry at. Vienna (M. Dreger, 
Kunstlerische Eiitwicklung der Weberei und Stickerei. 
Vienna, 1904, pi. Ixxxvi). 

The stuff, which belongs, to the eleventh or twelfth 
century, was probably woven in Hither Asia. 

Cf. silk stuff in the Museum, No. 8560-1863, described 
by A. R. Guest in JRAS., April, 1906, p. 394. 
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Inscription 


Tramliterai ion. 




Translation . — Lasting giory ! 

Remark . — The second word in the inscription is 
doubtful. The letters have probably been distributed in 
an arbitrary way, solely with a view to ornament. 


Inscriptions of this kind, beginning with yj], seem to 

have been used frequently on Mesopotamian manufactures, 
and it is not unlikely that the stuff is of Mesopotamian 
origin. That the winged lion derives ukimately from an 
Assyrian original seems at any rate to be clear. 

It is the splendid design and weaving of this fabric 
that make it interesting. 




VIII 

“ THE HAND TEEATISE,” A WOEK OF AKYADEVA 

Ry F. W THOMAS and H. TJI 

rjHE little work here presented in text and translation 
attracted rny notice many years ago in connexion 
with a certain literary question. It occurs as Nos. 1255-6 
in Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catilogue of the Chinese Translation 
of the Buddhist Tripitalca, where its title is given as 
Mushti-pvaharana (l)-sdstra (Tdldntaraka-sdstra), trans- 
lated (p. 374, among the works of Ohm, i.e. Dignaga) as 

Sastra on the explanation of the fist I was not in 
a position to consider its relation to a Tibetan work with 
which I was familiar, ascribed to Aryadeva and bearing 
the name llastahdla {sic) or Hastdhha,vapraharana with 
commentary. 

It was accordingly with great satisfaction that I found 
an opportunity, of consulting a Japanese Buddhist 
scholar interested in Sanskrit philosophy, in the person 
of Professor H. fJi, whom the War had brought to 
England. Together with the Vaisesika text Basapadarthl 
(Nanjio, No. 1295), which he has now published in 
the Oriental Translation Series of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, we discussed also this little work ; and in good 
time Professor Ui furnished me with a text in two 
versions, adding word-for-word and free translations 
and explanatory notes. The first comparison of these 
was suflScient to show that the Chinese version of the 
work ascribed to Dignaga and the Tibetan version of 
the work ascribed to Aryadeva were indeed from the 
same original. 

In the meanwhile I had become aware ^ that among the 
Tibetan MSS. brought by Sir M. A. Stein from Tan-huang 
and now in the India Office Library there were three 

^ Prom Professor de la Vallee Poussin’s Catalogue (in MS.). 
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copies of the same work, two being imperfect. They 
likewise ascribe the Sanskrit original to Aryadeva. 

Ultimately Professor Ui agreed to join me in publishing 
the two versions together. Accordingly I here present 
his copy of the two Chinese translations with a selection 
from his notes (he having now left for Japan), preceded 
by (1) an English translation from the Tibetan, 

(2) a^njectural reconstitution of the original Sanskrit, 

(3) the Tibetan version with collation of the MS. and 
xylograph copies. It has not seemed worth while to 
print a translation from the Chinese, since, as compared 
with one based upon the Tibetan (in this case, as always, 
reliable and exact), it would necessarily be, especially as 
regards syntactical and sentence connexions, largely 
conjectural. 

The last-mentioned circumstance does not at all deprive 
the Chinese versions of utility. They are considerably 
older than the Tibetan ones, that of Paramartha being 
placed in 557-569 a.d. and that of I-tsing in 703 a.d. 
When read in the light of the Tibetan, they reveal them- 
selves as in general surprisingly close to the original, the 
correspondence of the phrases being in expression and 
order very satisfactory, and the indications as regards 
both technical terms and grammatical constructions 
being most useful in the reconstitution of the Sanskrit. 
Here Professor Ui’s word-for-word interpretation has 
been exceedingly helpful. On the other hand, the 
demarcation of the kdrikds and of the clauses in the 
Chinese gains greatly in certainty from comparison with 
the Tibetan.! 

^ The Sanskrit text will not be regarded as an over- 
venturesome attempt to rewrite a chef d’ oeuvre of a 
famous Buddhist philosopher. Its object is simply to 
bring home to the reader (and students of Indian 

^ The corresponding paragraphs bear the same numbers in all the 
versions infra. 
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philosophy think best in Sanskrit) the real force and 
form of the original. On the other hand, we need not 
fear to have departed too hopelessly from what the 
author wrote. The Tibetan is good authority for 
phraseology, word-order, and construction ; the technical 
terms are familiar both from the Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature and from the criticisms of opponents, e.g. 
6amkara’s commentary on the Brahma-8utras,u, 2. 18-S2, 
and the Buddhist chapter in the Sarvadarmnasamgraha, 
And the Chinese comes in, as alreadj?^ .stated, with its 
con hr mat ions. The stjde is the straightforward one of 
rough harikd verses (here the reconstitution is least 
certain) and commentary. 

A few points of textual criticism are elicited by 
comparison of the several versions. One of the Tanjur 
copies supplies at the end an extra karikd with com- 
mentary appropriating the text to Yoga practices. 
Although it is by no means impossible that this addition 
also had a Sanskrit original, it is so clearly a late and 
incongruous accretion that it did not deserve to be 
reproduced in that language. 

The particulars of the different MSS. and other copies 
are as follows : — 

a. MS. (Cli. 9, I, 17 =623) from Tun-huang. Foil. 4, 
viz. Nos. 61-4 of volume ^ ; size 44^ X 8 cm. ; 11. 5 
per page (writing ends on 1. 2 of foJ. 64a). 
Fol, 61a text ; foil. 61?>-64a text (in red ink) 
with commentary. Complete. 

Title of text : Hah . tw . byed . pa . lag . tsliad . 
kyi . tsliig . lelmr . by as . pa ( = Prakarana-Hasta- 
mdira-kdrikd). 

Title of commentary : Rab . tu , byed . pa , 
lag . tskad . kyi . hgrel . pa ( = Prakarana-Hasta- 
mdtra-vrtti). 

Author of text : Aryadeva. 
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/3. MS. (Ch. 51, I, 29 (42) = 624) from Tun-huang. 
Fol. 1 not numbered ; size 49| X 9 cm. ; 11. 5 and 6 
per page, a, text; 6 , text (in red ink) with 
commentary as far as verse 16. 

Title of text and commentary as in a. 

Author of text : Aryadeva. 

7 . MS. (625) from Tun-huang. Foil. 2 , viz. U| and 
size 45 X 9 cm. ; 11. 6 per page. Text (in red ink) 
and commentary from verse II (part) to end, 
nearly joining at beginning the end of /S. There 
are a few glosses in small cursive writing. 

Title of commentary as in a and / 8 . 

Author of commentary : Aryadeva. 

A, Xylograph, Tanjur, Mdo, vol. -5. Foil. 31 26-31 5a 

of India Office copy. Text (3126) and text with 
commentary. 

Title of text : Cha . sas . Icyi . yan . lag . ces . 
by a . hahi . rah . tu . byed . pa (Sanskrit given as 
Hastabala-ndma-prakarana). 

Title of commentary : %yed . pahi . hgrel . pa 
C^prakarana-vrUi). 

Author of text and commentary : Aryadeva. 

Translators of both : the Indian Pandit 6 raddha» 
kara-varman and the Tibetan lotsdba Rin . cen . 
bzaii . po. 

B, Xylograph, Tanjnr, Mdo, vol. Foil. 216-23a of 

India Office copy. Text (216) and text with 
commentary (216-23a). 

Title of text : Rab . iu . byed . pa . lag . pahi . 
tshad . kyi . tshig . lehur . hyas . pa (Sanskrit 
given as Hastdbhava-prakarana-kdrikd). 

Title of commentary : Lag . pahi . tshad . kyi . 
hgrel . pa (Hastdbhava-vrtti), 

Author of text and commentary : Aryadeva. 
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Translators of both : the Indian Pandit Dana^ila 
and the lotsdha the hhilcsu Dpal . hbj^or . siiih . 
po. Revising lotsdha the bhiksu Dpa) . brtsegs . 
raksita. 

B is a revised text which has plainly been compared 
with Chinese versions. A shows, as confronted with the 
MSS., a few variations in detail, due to corruption. It 
should be observed that all the Tibetan copies, MS. and 
xylograph, contain the same version : there is no question 
of independent translations. Accordingly the MS. copies 
from Tun-huang, which do not name the translator, must 
also exhibit the work of Sraddhakara-varman and Rin . 
cen . bzaii . po, the latter a famous scholar whose date is 
about 950-1050 a.d. (see Pag . sa.m . jon , zang, ed. Sarat 
Chandra Das, Calcutta, 1908, part ii, pp. xv-xvii). 

In order of date the authorities for our text are 
therefore as follows: — 

(1) Paramariha, a.d. 557~5G9 {circa one hundred years 
later than Dignaga) ; 

(2) I-tsing, a.d. 703 ; 

(3) Sraddhakara-varman and Rin . cen . bzah . po, circa 
A.D. 1000 : 

(a.) MSS. from Tun-huang; 

(6) Xylographs A and B (revised) in the Tanjiir, 

We may now remark upon the authorship, the object, 
and the title of the treatise. 

There cannot be many Buddhist works whicJi are 
illuminated by such a galaxy of Buddhist authorities as 
Aryadeva, Dignaga, Parama-rtha, and I-tsing, all too well 
known to need any further statement of tlieir position and 
work. The Tibetan translator Rin . cen . bzai'i . po was 
likewise, as already stated, an eminent scholar. But 
who is the real author, Aryadeva or Dignaga { From 
Professor Ui I understand that the Chinese tradition is not 
really unanimous in naming Dignaga. Both authorities 
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have their supporters. As Dignaga often appears as a 
commentator upon the works of Nagarjuna and others, 
it may be suggested that, while the kdrihas may be the 
work of Aryadeva, the commentary may be due to 
Dignaga. For a real decision of the question we have no 
material. 

In any case the little treatise belongs to the Madhyamika 
school. This is clear from Icdrikd iv, where not only 
external objects, but also the mental activities (vijndna) 
are shown to be illusory. On the other hand, the term 
sunya, “ void,” does not occur, and the argument lacks 
the sophistical turn common in the Nihilist school. The 
distinction between convential and ultimate truth {samvrii 
(or vyavalidraysatya and paramdrtha-satya) is not 
distinctive of a particular sect. 

The title presents some difficulty. The Chinese has, 
according to Nanjio, “ Explanation-fist-sastra ” (Para- 
martha) and “ Palm-within-sastra”, which are rendered 
Musti-prakarana-mstra and Tdldntaraka-sdstra, But, 
as Professor Ui points out in his note, the former should 
probably be “ Explanation-roll-up(twist)-^as^m ”, and 
the latter “ Fist- wi thin -sas^ra M. Cordier, in his 

catalogue of the Tanjur {Catalogue du fonds iibetain de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, iii, p. 297) interprets Hastavdla, 
as a synonym for karavdla, “ a scimitar,” an explanation 
which does not account for the Tibetan rendering Lag . 
tshad, '' hand-measure.” I would suggest that Para- 
martha’s rendering supplies the best hint. If we might 
suppose that his “r6ll-up”, “twist”, represented a Sanskrit 

^ Mr. L. C. Hopkins, who with great kindness has read the proof of 
the Chinese texts, remarks that the first of the three characters in 
Paramartha’s title, though often meaning “explain”, has primarily the 
physical sense of “undo”, “untie”, “dissect”; while the second, 
according to Kang-hsi’s Dictionary, is interchanged with ^ “a fist”. 
He therefore considers that the sense is “ undo the fist”, and is parallel 
to the common expression in the spoken language “undo 

the hand,” which might correspond to Ltsing's phrase. 
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form vala, from the root val, to roll ” or '' twist and 
that his Explanation '' either conceals the word “ hand 
or represents “ commentary ”, we should be able to point 
to the Sanskrit phrase valita-hasta in the sense of 
“ clenched hand ”, the “ ^st ” of I-tsing. The work would 
then be entitled Hand-clenching Why ‘‘ hand ” and 
“ clenching ” ? Hand ” is an idea which occurs in other 
titles, either virtually, as in KttsumMjali, or explicitly, as 
in Hastdmalaha, meaning “myrobalan fruit in the hand 
It is well applied to a summary exposition, the kara~ 
hadara or “ berry in the hand ” of the Vasavadatia, 
verse 1. The “clenching” would well represent the 
closing of the grasp of the matter. Accordingly, I under- 
stand the title Hasta-vdla in this sense, and regard it as 
a significant fact that the karUeds are six in number, of 
which the sixth draws the practical conclusion : it is the 
five fingers and the closing upon them. 

The Tibetan form of the title, lag . tshad, lag . pahi . 
fshad, and cha . sas . kyi . yan . lag (= amidtayava !), 
must be regarded as free renderings, unless we may 
suppose an early copyist s error, in which case we might 
think of the verb gcud, “ twist ” (cf. the phrase lag . pa , 
gens, quoted by Jaschke from the Zamatog), or of the 
noun glad, “top,” as the original reading in place 
of tshad. 
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The Closed Hand 

In the language of India: Hastavdla-nama-prakarana’ 
vrtti. 

In tlie language of Tibet : Rab . tu . hyed . pa . lag , 
tshad . kyi , hgrel . (Commentary upon the 
treatise Hand-Measure 

Homage to the exalted Mahjusri, whose essence is 
knowledge ! 

Since in regard to the Triple Universe, owing to 
imagination of reality in what is merely conventional, 
living creatures do not penetrate to the truth (1-2), this 
treatise is undertaken (5) in order that, by way of 
distinguishing the proper nature of things (3), they may 
attain an infallible knowledge (4). 
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^'(1) Tmr- 

^HTTra (4) (0)1 

^ Locative also in Chinese 

‘■^ The Tibetan seems to use tha'smid for vyamhara and kun-rdzoh for 
samrrfi, 

* The smi8 [cilia) of B is a correction, not supported by the Cliinese. 


JKAS. 1918. 


10 
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la. Conception of snake in regard to rope, 

When the rope is seen, is without reality (6). 

Here in some place not too distant, but merely 
appearing in a moderate light (7), on seeing something 
having a feature in common with the form of a rope ^ (8), 
there arises through error a cognition in the form of 
certitude, “This is a snake” (9): because we do not 
penetrate to the specific form (10). When the specific 
form is ascertained (11), that cognition, since it is merely 
an emanation of fancy, not corresponding with fact (12), 
is illusory cognition, without reality (13). 

Ih. Wlien we see its parts, in regard to it also 
The cognition is illusory, like the snake (14). 

When we consider the rope also as divided into parts (15), 
the proper form of the rope is not perceived (16). Since 
it is not perceived (17), the perception of rope also is, like 
the thought of snake (18), merely illusion and dis- 
appears (19). 

Again, just as the cognition of the rope is illusory (20), 
so the parts also; when we look at their parts, half, 
fraction, and so on (21), their own proper form is not 
apprehended (22) : as that is not apprehended, the 
thought which has the form of perceiving them, like 
the thought of the rope, is merely illusion (23). 

^ Paramartha everywhere gives “wisteria”, “creeper” (which is 
also a meaning of the Tibetan thag . pa) in place of “ rope ”. 
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I (a) 

( 6 ) 

si*rT^wrw »mnRT»i ft (7) t^- 
1WWTTpmmtajH>(8) VTW 
tTR (9) I f^r^J^T^qTSI^nni^TTJ!:' (10) I 

(11) I ilWTTsnift^wrn: (12) anN 

iT^fH (18) I 

1 ( 6 ) 

»RTf^ iiPfTT ffwrf^^i4)ll 

Tcwrwf?* tif^^(i.'>) 

HIH (10) I «Ii[<jq^a4V ® (17) 

^ (18) ■ (19) I ’^lEf w T^frn^ 

»^T5H (20) " H « TJr^^TT: I fTiHn^(21) 

^T ^ (22) I 

tlTft (23) I 

^ The Tibetan skal or hskal is of uncertain meaning : the Chinese 
has “ far”. 

* This clause comes earlier in the Chinese. 

^ This word is omitted by I-tsing. 

* In I'tsing’s version this half-verse joins on to the previous half 
® Locative in Chinese and Tibetan. 

Apparently I-tsing read in error tadupalahdhau. 

’ These words do not appear in the Chinese. 

® Clause omitted by Paramartha. 

* Omitted in Chinese, which inserts “ rope ” and “ parts 
Omitted in Chinese, which inserts “all”. 

I?, 
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11. All dependent " things, 

If we examine their proper form, 

Throughout the range of conventional cognition 
Are dependent upon something other (24). 

As, wlien we exairiine ropes and so forth, making 
divisions of parts, etc. (25), the proper form is not 
perceived, and so the thought also of rope and so forth is, 
like the thouglit of snake, illusory (26), so, when we 
regard the sides and so forth, pot, cloth, etc., throughout 
the range of conventional cognition, are of the essence of 
thought {or dependent) (27). When we divide them to the 
end, every one, pot and so forth, is merely dependent upon 
convention (28) : '' upon something other ” : [other than] 
ultimate reality (29). 

^ Or “relative”. “Dependent” in Chineye: no doubt hftifjs represents 
dMa, which is a technical term in the Vai«esika philosophy for all non- 
abomic dravyas: Hoe Prasasfapdda-hhdsyn, pp. 16 and Wulmparicchedfx, 
V. 23, and compare Burnouf, Hiuldhimt, p. 449. 

It is tempting to read in the Sanskrit sarvatamhana^^ (“all objects of 
thought”) in place of sarranyasritaT, But both the Tibetan (Z?) and 
the Chinese of Daramartha seem to have the same word here as in the 
following line. 
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II 

WfWR^qwr (24) II 

Cr 

^im^Wf^twraH (25) 

Hl^q^faRfr HTinT( 26 ) 

irar ^fTT'snMafNT> 

^"W 1%^TW?RT ('^nt^T H^) (27) | fgH3*nfrR3 

?9^?TTTf%im »T^t5¥I (28) | * T;!?! ^^ 

HT^?i: (29) I 

* Omitt4?d in I-tsing. 

^ Paramartlja has apparently hqniUldhi and 1-tsing tanlradin in place 
of dif/hhdf/ddtn. 

^ 1-tsing places anyatah, apparent!} , before ryatuhdra. 
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Ilia. Since things without parts cannot he conceived, 
The last {part) is equivalent to non-existent (30). 

As for the last end of all dependent things, the 
substance of the atom, the only one without parts (31), 
that also, since it cannot be seen, having an unthinkable 
form^ (^2), is proved to be equally with a garland of sky- 
flowers, a hare’s horn and so on, without reality (33~4). 

But, if you ask how, for this very reason of its having 
an unthinkable mark^ (3S)> yoH can know that (37) the 
substance of the atom, if it exists, is not an unity (36), 
this is because, if it exists, it has diflerent sides (38) ; 
for example, the substances of pot, cloth, cart, etc., which 
exist, are seen, because they have different sides, east, 
west, and so on, to liave diflerent parts (39) ; if tlie 
substance of the atom also exists (40), undoubtedly, since 
it has different sides, it must be admitted to have diflerent 
parts, east, west, etc. (41). Having different parts, the 
substance of the atom cannot be proved one (42). Since 
various differences of substance are seen, the unity does 
not exist (43). Inasmuch as the atom is not visible, give 
up this speaking of atomic substance (44). 

1116. Therefore a wise man should not regard 
What is mere illusion as reality (45). 

Why ? Because the Triple Universe is thus merely 
illusion, therefore, “ a wise man,” one who desires to attain 
to felicity, must not in regard to it entertain the conception 
of ultimate reality (46). 

If you say that upon this view it is true that external 
things, pot, etc., since they have an unthinkable form, are 
imagined out of nothing (47), yet the illusory cognitions 
which have the form of perceiving them exist (48) ; for 
example, just as, while illusions, mirage, etc., do not exist, 
the cognitions which have the form of perceiving them 
are — if you so approve, [then] (49) — 

^ “Being invisible” might give better sense, if the Tibetan word 
{rtoga) admitted this meaning. 
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III (a) 

^:(30) I 
(31) 

!JpTtl[fH: (33) %«nt (84) I 

(35) 1 (36) i?t m j 

(37) 1 ^tt: ^ f^jrnprnnmJi; (38) i irer If 

■ETCTf^pWfTft^ f- 

ff^ ^39) ^ inc*u^l5'^JJTff^ (40) 
?!?[TW ^f^»TTaT*i'RT5fT<i. irnFwirff’J'nnfw: ^fi?r- 
3 «t: (41) I feg 5 f 1%iHn^(42) I 

»rr1% (43) i T?T»rn^f- 
TTT»ii^ i(s« i ^«*« i « t rK ^ gnit^ (44) I 


HI (6) 

jJTRnrnrJRw: irt|^ tiWT^rr: (45)11 

fWTJi: 1 11% vwmf^Tlfj nfrm: i inlf: ^- 

WI^rfiTT^ UT^rrft^SrTTf fi^3IT(46)| mf% ^- 

#«f%T?rR^f% WBR; (47) I 
7ijwa«nfiTW«iifrprf%^»re^ (48) I wrer^f% mm'’- 
Iff (49) i 

^ §§ »S4-5 omitted by Paramartha, who also had a different text in § 32. 
The Sanskrit text here was perhajis expanded after his date by a gloss : 
cf. the English translation, which readsi awkwardlj^ 

* “ Six ” parts by Paramartha. 

® Altered in Paramartha’s version. 

* “Those who desire most excellent teaching,” I-tsing ; ^ntohsa^ 
Paramartha. 

® The Chinese here insert verse iv, but give its substance again 
apparently in § 50. 

® The Chinese here have nivmitd’purusd or muyd-puruscif in which 
respect they are followed by B. But mdyd is supported by use (see 
Samkara, Brahma-mtra^ ii, 2. 28), and below, § 57, it is given by the 
Chinese also. 
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IV. If illusion, that also, since it is not true, 

Is not such as it appears ; 

Being appeuT^ance %vithout reality, 

It is of like character vjith those (50). 

As to tliis illusion, figain, wliicli thinks the form of 
substance, the substance is not of that same form (51). 
This has been explained above (52). Since, if its content 
does not exist, it cannot of itself be existent, it is not 
true (53). Not being true, it is likewise of illusory 
form (54). How is this known? (55). Thus: in the 
world also, if tlie seed does not generate, we do not see 
such a phenomenon as existence of the thence to be 
generated shoots, etc. (5G). Hence we declare the 
example of the illusion to be without cogency (57).^ 

^ The argument liere requires a little elucidation. We may compare 
Saipkara on Jirahma-sutra^ ii, 2. 28, and Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 
i, 43. The point is that apperception includes the consciousness of the 
thing as distinct from the perception of it. If the thing-content is 
false, the vijmna itself is then also false, since it does not exist without 
a content. 
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IV 

JJPrf rRTftgr^TI 

IRT TTl^ ?mT- 

(51 ) I HTJWiir’' (52)1 J 7!%?!^ ¥1 ^^EITinif- 
(53) I 7!?^ WfTT^ (54) | 

TfTi; TSET inEI^".(55) I TTETT ff iflj ^^Ent^ERHiTTn^ 

Wi7ni-7:T?[^: ^'>1^ vif ^ f^(56) i titt tiet 

JTTEIT5ErTf^f^7RITf77f^f^7I (57) | 

^ The Chinese gives “ the percipient {yrdhaka) also is unreal 
' Sentence omitted in the Chinese. 

Tlie Chinese seems here rather doubtful. 

** The Chinese has “how can that illusoriness be established?” 
(Taramartha), and “ how let that illusoriness exist? ” (l*tsing). 
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V. Whoso with subtle intelligence 

Conceives all things as merely dependent, 

That intelligent man easily abandons 
Attachment, etc., like the fear of the snake (58). 

In this Triple Universe, which, as explained above, 
is met:ely dependent, whoso clears away the thought of 
coarse things, pots and so on (59), and with fine intelligence 
apprehends certainly that things are without substance 
and merely conventional (GO), just as a man, after reflection 
upon the particular fear arising from the cognition of 
rope as snake (61), upon ascertaining that it is a rope, is 
not frightened by that snake (62), so he, after examining 
the things which give rise to desire, etc. (63), “easily,” 
“ without difficulty,” “ soon,” verily abandons the nets 
of infirmities, such as desire and so forth (64). 
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V 

fftnR 51 TFiraff w (58) II 

t%cr^ (59) ^fTT»rR Orf^- 

(60) W ^rRTi^T^»l^(61)t?|%H 

wfw (62) 7r«n Twrf^'*rira- 
1T^ (63) fl^lTftl TT»n1^tWWl1% 

(64) I 


^ The Chinese has for tyajyanle the future passive of ucchid. 
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VI. When considering worldly things, 

One shoidd conceive like the world ; 

When desiring entirely to abandon infirmities. 

One must seek according to ultimate reality (65). 

As worldly people, conceiving of things, pot, etc., under 
the aspect of existing, attach to them conventions such 
as This is a pot ”, “ This is a cloth”, “This is a cart ” (66), 
thus in accordance with previous acceptation one should 
employ conventions (67). Afterwards, wishing to abandon 
infirmities, such as desire, etc. (68), one must investigate 
things according to the above expounded definition of 
ultimate realitj^' (69). If we so investigate things, the 
nets of infirmities, desire, and so forth, do not again 
arise (70).^ 


[VII. Thus, knowing thoroughly according to fact, 

The Yog in, being rendered capable 
By his conduct in relation to colour, etc.. 

Quickly attains the fruit of his asceticism. 

Having the above explained knowledge, reflecting 
completely upon the proper nature of reality {tattva), the 
Yogin, acting accoi'ding to the desired virtues, obtains by 
the Vajradhara asceticism a l>ody withdrawn into the 
principal artery {•purliat).'] 

End of the commentary upon the treatise “ Hand- 
Measure ”, composed by Aryadeva. 

[A. Translated by the Indian Pandit Sraddhakara- 
varman and the Tibetan lotsdba Rin . chen . bzah . po. 

B. Translated by the Indian Pandit Dana^ila and the 
lotsdba Dpal , hbyor . sfiih . po.] 

^ The attitude here adopted in regard to conventional life and 
philosophical truth is identical with that of Descartes in hia 
Meditations. 
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VI 


i??fTRT W WT^IT: (65) |{ 


w igrz: tra: 

i[^z: «t!T gi q n i'W T^ vfa (66) <TOT ^^ftrarjfr switt: 

51^: (67) 1 7i?r: vt ?inF«iiT«’^(68) ^r«fr«iTJT»n- 

’rcM^?T3rTt^(69) i trit ^ifhiWT^j 

«sT»nf?[|i7r«rT^fw ^ (70) n 

’ Parainrirtha has “ actually ex ipteiit He-s'as disappear and those not 
yet originated do not arise Had he before him hkmjvtam ‘‘ mass of 
kkM8*\ which he then misinterjireted ? J-tsing certainly read 
with the Tibetans. 
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11 I 

I 


a* BvE,*) • i^aq • q • 3 :?|*ia^^QI •o) 


■* • a * 1^* VF* *1 * 9 *X®1 * 

I (a) 

I iq’)]*a*ai*^*^n|*^JCia,'kr?j ] 


I * ^q*^*5c;,*a^ni a ‘Ji'ula^'Btaji:;, • • a * 

1 ^>iTa^*’i||’i|?f^B,**?I*5^’i^Si>i|N‘**a*q^“«(8)a,j|q‘ 

I B 

a B q^*a'S,*agii’|*a,'^q’a | a ®*j)N*5*ui*j'q«i|*'Sfi’3*aV^a* 


^• 5 H*aa;*a,^q*a | 

^ ABV^. 

» B a;,a*^*^a*a3;,*:^|*aB:. 

’ B a^«’^. 

» B \ 

n ^ Hi^*i|*‘S; 3 ^, 


« A B 
« B 
* ^ R 


10 ^ ^B). 

0 A 

“ ^ q; £ zjJi’^^faN. 
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>0 

p:;*zia;,*^?)*oa;,*(C<ya’’^(ll) ] ' 

(13) 1 

I (6) 

I '^•i«*«*»if:;*‘^*«M*uic;* | 

I (14) I 

__>3 

-V" *V“ •*sC\ IOCS 

(16) |] z,**<*^»’'l^*’^’(17)5’'l*o^ 

(18) o,||q • a * • B,ao,*^>i| • ^* 

52;(*'^(19) II uiq‘«‘'’'^5>*!q’Ta^*^^*a*n,J|“fa*3Ya'-*(20)^’ 

' B 0 v^aj'a^q* 5 >I|*B’ 0 |'Q,^. 2 A 

CN 

^ 0 inserts ^ after a mistaken correction. 

^ ^ ^ B omits ^ . 

•vr' cs, 

^ B omits ; o /3 omit ^ ; A omits . I*tsing omits the clause. 

8 /? Y 

® 0 repeats ?|^* (one erased ?) ; a omits ®1 . 

'» 0 here inserts ll. “ 4 fi t. , ^ omits U|«J’a. 

» a 5*1 for ’* -B 

“ A omits '* A («tc,witli^). 
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'i I 

I (24) | 

lliq‘|q*af*^*I*ao,*1''a'i^!^* • a • uia^ • a** (26)^ * a^aj • ^ I 

^ Here ends tlie text of /8. A 

^ Here begins the text of 7. 

' A a^>i|N. '■ 7 ^ a*a^. 

’ jB “ is n,J|o)•a•^'^I•Y^Y^• 

» omits • • • W^a, having ^•J|*ZiC,*^a(*5*ai*N»I|N* a 

immediately after and continuing ai^^^l'aOi'UlYa'a*)^* 

5Y3C,*'£|n** • • • a^^q*a*Sa^'aN'a’^*i‘a^*^N*as(‘jgafg*i*a* 

^0 A B omit a . 
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^^'"^(27) I 

(29) I 

in (tt) 


1 !q*j|-uiq-'^-*(;^*n3^*ji4c;?» (3„) j 


I ’J)i::,*u|c;*s)i5Jj|?|“'ziS;*i|^^*zr*5j|?l*5Yg*g'»f5“l*i*^*l'g*?^‘ 

■Vs 




•s C\ u c^ 




^ a y insert and continue with which the Chinese also 

agree and which is perliaps preferable. 

2 7? omits 5^. 3^*35=9]*ZJ. 

* 7 ^ insert =/}Si^. 

“ A *I5’I|?I. 

•V^ 

B (probably influenced by I-tsing) omits hero, and 

inserts it, but reading • ' * after just below. 

8 A » A 

4 omits A reads 

A Ji ; o 5*5 for ^?l. The Chinese has 

“ reason what ? ’^ that difference what ? ” 

JKAS. 1918. 


20 
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I ?,^^*YWva’ 5 wa’ 

>a 

|:5^*3l]Sjl|*Zl*^3^*Yu(:^*zi*H*Si^*'^® (43) | 

"Na 


III (b) 

I ^•|3;^*J||«)?CII?|*Q,J|Q1*H*^5I j 

I (46) 1 

aa^’«’g^(46) 1 ^®i'^*n,^’^*)'_5‘5Wn’q'^>i|?q*a*|'’5^q*|* 

> £ a. 

. I-tsing has “ east, west, north, etc.” 

* £ omits ’I|°l*'^. 

‘ A ; y the same, but omitting 

^=;‘5=;- I-tsing “east, west, north, etc/’ 

« B ^'^^•^z^*ui'Ya*»i*u|S)*S)*^. 

“ ay A ^>11. 


' A omits E‘5|V®^- 
' A inserts §. 
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(49) 1 

IV 


I (50) , 




(52) I 

(53) I! si*3^Ya^*|:?,-s(j|acaS,*'g;*a'*^z;*'^»r^* 
5:c,-«:C^(54) |1 (55) H 

^ -4 5»11; 41 fn- ■-■ n ^ uiva. 

< A B,J|“l'a’0,Y^^. ^ A omits 

« a ; li as also.tlie Chinese. ^ B^. ' 

' A ’ B y 3 . ^ iJ omit 

”.a5i^. » js'£i*'a*’iit^*5ia^'a*'^*^?l. 

A omits «,V • • ; SO the Chinese. B and y omit 

and read 
A 




A %. 
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(56) 11 
(57) 1 

' V 

' Cs •NT'CS C\ CS 

1 ’’lC,’'^’ll'‘^si'«a>*|*U!^-^ 1 


gj) ?i • -5 Y a •'p • *\ ^ 


(58) 


a*BY*Q)*^Y^;i|‘5j;i«a*q*‘^5|^*a*Ysii^^*a^*1'*a^.s)®*7 (59) l 

19 ,= • a^" • ( 01 ) i| 5 | • a Y • • a Y* ^ 3 ^ • ^’’l * a ° ' 

9, |■^^'»•|q•|?,'•‘•^^^.a•^iYaY•gY^*(62)V''*’^^•^"’ I "^Xv 


A ZJ. 


A omits ZJ. 


^ 7i inserts . 


’* breads ^ ^ 5 

B |^•5n;(Chinese 7iirm;ta-imrii.m)'^V’ U|C;’Jf^a‘a Y’ 


» A 25=27]^. 
8 A 


6 A V^- 

^ B inserts ^ . 


-VC\ -sCN 

ii A 

-vc\ 

’’* B omits 

^ ^’il'a*»(Ya' V H omits 


’ B 66 . 

^ |j=^- 

'' ^ W'- 

" A I- 

^8 B inserts 
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^ • aa;,* ao;* q g* 

a ’Jiz^’aa’^q' a^**! a '1^ • *^^>•'^ 1 ;,* q' 

(64) 1 

VI 

I :;^j|-aB;*X’s^*|q*a5q*aq,*s (65) | 


.-™S, 


9 

*'*mr 




•N^ lo cv C, n •XT' C\ •S/-' "s 

aa:,*^’iiq‘a?i* | ^«‘aa, jj ijsi'^a, n | 

~V^12 CN -N^ -yx' l;j •XT' ^T' 

a«( ( 67 ) II J(n,‘B,’i|*^*o,J(J^**’!|?i’q'q»i|?i‘a •'^«^*»ic;q*a*^t;,* 


i^qq*'a*^qq*''’ur!::;q*^*a5'q*a*g*^’® (69) | 


•s ^ 

* A inserts '•* y li ® B inserts 

^ A ® B a^’I|q*aq, omitting "^q’gC,. 

«^jsa'ui. ’7^jBa^a. « zj B,t,*i|’^s\'aq. 

“ a omits ; so perhaps I-tsing. 

'» ^X’^*q*^’£iq’'Hk,*‘^>i|'aq. ” A omits 

y A ^'sK; B B omits a. 


B inserts . 
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^•:q®*|?|**|*|*qa;^*q, 2 ^*^ ( 70 ) | 

VII 

®[| I 



^ Na 

^ A omits '^ . ^ a ^ . 

’Ho,^S;. <HaS;. 

• M *1 ; not so I-tsing. Paramartha had -jdlam for jdliini ? 

^ ay B and Chinese omit this verse and its commentary. 

’ 7 has o,^afa*^a’i;asj’a,si^^q*aQ;*i^?I*j;|<z;'ii*^>j|?j*;q || 
^hasaB*?|?| • • • sitloi'Zf^H'zjaj^ • • • II 

»|(*l^*^*g*|*'Ta;^*[J13;,->|*Xj^* j e? • • ifesj • qgq*'??! • 

a|^-ai^i] 

Hhas3;,a • • • ia,^ni*a*||q*3^a'3j • • • || ^•>’ia:^’|*>l|*iaj* 

II ^ 


F. W. T. 
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m 



3fc 


a 


m 


m 

m 


m 

(69) 

m 


* 


n 


m 


n 




iS 




m 


(70) 


i 




Pabamabtha 
tk Id 

« ft 

« ^ ' 

m A 

R ^ 

(68) IS 

ft 

(67) 


m 


Id 

s 

m 

It 

m 

IS 

m 



In 

m 

ft 

# 

S 

z- 

K 

(69) 

m 

m 

fg 


ft 




m 




m 

(70) 

ill 


+ 




iM 










81 

m 

m 

a 

JK 

* 

( 68 ) 


I-TSING 

K ?9? 
10 

(67) ^ 

)i 

IS 

1^ 

Hff 

II 


^ Here ^ seems to mean “ make to know 


13 + 



Ill + 
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( 6 «) 


4d 

1ft 


Pabamartha 


VI 




M 

5R 




& 


li 


JH 

!Sk 


A 

B 


t 


m 

W. 






1ft 


(65) 


w. 

m 

is 

M 

(64) 


i^r m 
^ is 
« 1ft 
W A 

« n 

(66) jg 


S'l 

'« VI 




1 

% 

t 


m 


m 

A 

9, 



m 

1 

ti 

Si 



i 

f7 



(65) 


I-TSING 

«iy. A>m 

1^. 

S *M 

i 

ji i89 

(64) 




^ This phrase = karmaphaldni. The whole clause is an insertion by 
I-tsing. 

2 = “ another verse ”, i.e. perhaps “ the last verse 
^ [Omitted by P.] 
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lb ^ ^ 

& iB 

1 m 

|g n 

& & ^ 

sf ^ & 

^ ji t£ 

IS ^ 

1 IS W 

i m & 

-a te 

(6?) HU a 

(62) (61) 


tt 

it 

A 

(b'4 
?n‘s ?) 


t 

a 

■a 

»'j 

(60?/ 

his) 


Paramartha 
00 Jll: ffl 

a a 

Ji It 

m ^ ^ 

^ * 

„ ® 

E ^ IS 

* i * 

a i5 «. 

f tt * 

( 53-4 ^ ( 60 ?/) 

bis'{) ^ 


I-TSING 

ia & UL gp 1 

:! iL H i® IS 

«a JS JiE m 

«! i| ii ^ ^ 

T Ji£ fg 

f a HU 7 

^ ^ »i 

«. n m B 

r iR (61) (60?/) 



( 63 ) || 


^ Vor , led . . 


ll + 



•4- I 
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« *§ 

IS 

(68) ^ 

»& 

& ^ 

n ' ^ 

^ IS 

>& ^ 

(69) (67) 


IS 


ia’' ^ ^ 

« a S 

fSI »i 13 

Ji i& (59) 

^ (60ff) 

jK 


( 66 ) 


Pabamartha 


» 

ila 

E 

13 


i3 

iS 

« 


n 



— 


A 



in 


»& 

IS 







1 



( 68 ) 


^ I-TSING 

^ II Ifir ^ 

!S « 0. 0 V 

« B in 


ca 





t 

»f 

M 




A 

ft 

§ 

W 

B 

S?^ 

m 

If 



s; 

9 

(59) 

w 

it 


fg 

IS 

m 


(60«) (58) 


^ These two signs usually = Buddha. 

2 @ clearly corresponds to ■§* and ’q ^ and translates the 
same word, ndma, ndmadheyaj etc.* 

^ [Here begins a long insertion by P. , apparently made up of repetitions, 
with variations, from other parts of the text.] 
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% Bi lA 

m ^ ^ 

^ ^ SI 

ft m in 

^ M lib 

« t ^ 

m ^ 

^ M ^ 

^ 1 ^ 

3^ Jtt ^ 

(57) (56) 0 

M 


SI A Hb 

M fSi tL 

m n m 

iA -fl Z 

H fib tg 

13 


IT 


3 


E 

7» 

« ^”(S) 

n m 

® fiil 
A 

(55) (54) 


Pakamartha 

Bi to ^ ib ia M 

13 s W ft. ^ H 

ft (51) ft' 18 ft 

E ft «l ^5 

ft II ft JH 

(52) ft ft ^ 

g A W* 

!l t ^ 

E « ? 

« « 

^ M J® 

ifp m ^ 


* ^ IS 'K 

#r W « fiir 


^ ft it 

S 4 SI a 

« ^ t ii 


ii 




(56) 1 

w 

IS 

ig 


=3 

m 

(55) 


(57) a 


lg ft 
E 

ft 1 
13 H 

ja; (52) 

w 

ft 

w 

(53) 


1-tsing 

ft lit: $ IS' 

If M ;r ^ 

3 ft ft lit: 

ft 13 1 11 

^ iA W J$ 

nj ft (50« IP 

If 5^s) n 

« ft ft 

(51) ^ 

ft li 

ft ft 

^ ft 


* [Here we seem to have the equivalent of verse iv in iks proper place, 
the verse having been already inserted by I-tsing above.] 

^/w m is usually = dlamhana. 

’ [Insertion by P.] * ^ = mgara [insertion by I-tsing]. 


+ 
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Paramartha- 


0 ^ U 

w, ja w 

iS: ^ 

ia S'J 
^ ft «l 
2'A m 
1 . «■ » 


z ^ p-r 

^ ^ 0 

^ S 

B 8L 

(4^) |||i 

ft ' 


% 

M (4«) 


i ^ IP ift 

® '’ w Si m B 

« »ij tt w 

5 (47) Jg fi 

ft Z ^ 


R rtfc 

A 


1 K 

t t 

(49) (48) 


^ IS 


£ ^ 


I-TSING 

0 

' IV 


A' 

n 


it 

E 


m 

S 



Z 

t 


11 

1& 


1 These two linos mean “ the objects being illusory, the recognizer 
is also unreal”. , - [Insertion by P.] 

® We have here two transliterations of Gandharva. 

is a technical term of the VijnanavMa, denoting the 
projection-perception of objects, as an activity of thought. 5= mdyd. 
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m it 
^ E 

i 


i^e w 
j% m 
X ®i“ 
M * 

( 46 ) ^ 

A 


III 

(b) 


in 

X 

X 

M 

( 45 ) 


A 

1 


Paramartha 


11“ ^ 
m 



« $ 




a<i 


( 42 ) 


( 43 ) 


m lA 
W IV 
s a 
T 

S ^iD 
n E 

X ^ 

( 46 ) ^ 

s 

It" 


® — 
Si X 

jt ® 

m ^ 

H'l) ^ 

T> 

PI 

ihl 


1-TSlNG 

:$ 

- »i| 

^ Jib 

^ t‘ 

SA Si 

s a 

♦ 

»'J 

tk ^ 

( 43 ) ( 42 ) 


^ Jf apparently - dravya. ” [Insertion by P.] 

® We have here in P. hhrdnta without citta. In I-tsing's version '(jj 
apparently means mind and its activity : it has a bad sense in both 
Buddhist and Classical Chinese ; its modern sense is “feeling ”, 
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ft) 

M £ 



m 

& 



15 * 

ia 



M 

i 






m 



(38)^ 

(37) 

■X 

(41) 

(40) 


IP 

A 




















M 







1ft 






(39) 

m 






m 


m 


m 


m 


m 

w 

m 

-cSs- 

Ct 

SlJ 

m 


SI 


Para MARTHA 


I-TSING 

A m m 

^ m 


^ a 

(41) m 

m 

tk 

M 

m 

m 


ig 

m M ^ 


«■ m 
m ^ 


± 


^ Jt 

(39) ^ 


15 

0 



m 



|g 



i- 

(37) 


% 

& 

n 

«ij 


A 

a 

n. 


tk 


JSK 

s 


(38) 


//s 

9f 

(35) 

(34)’ 


w 

Ai 


tt^ # (36y 

^ [The omiBsiou by P. of clauses 34—6 is perhaps due to homceoteleuton 
aidhyate — Myate. They are', however, perhaps reflected by the first nine 
characters in clause 38. See also p. 281, n. 1.] 

® This is the equivalent of hfxaya hetoh, 

— vUesa ; ^ = -tva ; as before, ~ ablative. 
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in -k 


Faramartha 


n 


i«r 


(33) 


% 

w 

w 

tk 


m 

k' 

n 

k 


(32) R 


^ Jifc 

^ In 

!■ m 

)to 

u * 


ig 

« 

m 

i 

61 

4If 

(31)- 


ffi 

n 

(32) 


:«r 

i 

K 

W 

(31) 


(33) 


W 


ft’ 

# 

IS 


III 

(a) 




n 




p 

IS 



m 

is 



t 




m 

Df 



(30) 





I-TS 




m 

EJ 



El 

■B 




m w 


1] 

is 


A’ 

fi 


El^ 

W. 



B 

SI 


E 

m 



it 

(45) 


(30) 



^ This character must be inserted. ^ [Insertion by I*tsing.] 

^ fit = “ stage ”, “ place ”. 

* Literally “next to vaicuum”, i.e. the limit of smallness (a?i6ya), 
a characteristic of Paramartha’s translation. 

^ ^ usually = bhfUa, mahdhhuta, and not used in the sense of para- 
mdnu, “atom.” 

^ —na sahyate + infinitive. 
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s 

75 


SF 








M 

5£?" 

1 


W 



A 

W 

iB 

3 


e* 





S 

1$ 


(28) 

itb 



— 



m 




II 



Id' 




(27) 


Ig 

(26) 


M 








(25) 


iS 


it 



jH: 








Si 










I-TSlNG 


if 



ia 

In” 


^ I& 

M 


1 



:S 


B 

m 


it 



tD 


^ Id 



a 

m 



t 

M « 

( 29 ) 

5 


f}^ 


— 


^ H 






iJJ 

If 

H# ^ 


m 


(27) 


It 


( 25 ) 










(28) 





# 

;5: 





JSl 

M 

(26) 




It 



|g 


si 


» 






S'J 


^ [Omitted by I-tsing.] ^ [Insertion by J*aramartha.] 

^ [Insertion by I-tsing.] 

* usually = dharma, but here ■= vasttti (Paramartha). 

* Far. lecL 0. 

® Another reading for ^ {Icapdla) is (ghata). 

^ Far. kcL ^ . 

8 = visaya ; = gocara. 

® Var.hci. [Omission by Paramartha.] 
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Paramartha 



ST 

il ik 

W 

fi 

ft 

> 



II 

ign 531 

m 


m 


^ ^1 t 

- 


Wi 



it 





m 


(21) 



^ ^ n 



K 





fill 



M 





^ ii’ li# 

m 



1^2) 


ia 


(24) 






& 

ea 




# 











I-TSlNG 




& 


fg 


in' 



II 

fa 



ft 

ft 

7^ vt n 

n 


n 

¥ 

(^1) 'i& 

% 

fife’ 1 

-W 


Ik 








li ^ 

(22) 



w 

ift t- S 

fg 


(23) ^ 





fif“ ffil tt 



<& 




n 

^ « B# 







IS’ 

(24) 







(20) 




m 





^ [Omitted by P.] 


• 

7.“^ 

= locative 

case. 

® [fli . . . insertion in I-tsing.] fS ^ is 

“ provisional ”, “ wiilliout 

foundation ”, “ without corresponding real objects 




•* Var. lect. jJI • 








’ *& 0r # * JK 

means “all the functions of ««a” or 

“ citta 

and all its functions 







‘IS « and (g SJ 

seem 

to have the same meaning. 

The latter 

is sometimes equivalent to prajOapti. 





’ (g fill ig and fill are 

translations of parcUantra or pdvatantrya. 

[But see p. 278, n, 

■ M 







• 75 ^ sometimes = 

ydvat. 





• The two signs 

in both translations = sanivrti. 




JRAS. 1918. 
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Pabamabtha 
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tf 

ft 
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ai 




1(6)8 IS? 

lo M 
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f« 



H 


m 

^ H 


fa 

(17) 
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f* 

ft 

«o 

li 

ft 

tv fa 









ft (11) 


(18) 



(15) 


E 

g>l 







(14) 


IS 

4a 




(16) 




ft 

S; 








(13) 

(12) 









I-TSlNG 

It 

Si 

ia 

m. 

% 





w 

m 



ft 




A li# 


m 


u 




ig 

S T 


m 

E' 


ft' 




m ft 

(19) 

m 

(17) 





Anf 

IE ^ 


ia 







^ m 


it 


rT 

m 



ft 

& m 


9t 


ft' 




S: E 


(18) 


(16) 

# 



(13) 

(12) (11) 





(15) 






* T. ... Sc omitted by I-tsing. 

® § • • • ‘Ho be deluded by imagination* 

^ [This second half of the verse is reproduced here at the same point 
as in the Tibetan.] 

* jSS • • • i® ~ locative case. 

* ^ upodahhyoUe, 

* [I'tsing has apparently read tad-upcUahdhau, omitting the negative.] 
’ == phrmta{mithyd)‘j7idna. 
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II 

* 


« 

# 

fit 

E 


1 

He 



Jfr 

a 

lit 

m 

«« 

m 


+ 

i 

(10) 

(9«) 

E 






0 

5£ 









ft 

{%) 



(8) 

(7) 


E 

1 


( 6 ) 


m 


Pabamartha 

& 

m 


1(a) 


(4) 

A 

Jtt: 


(5) 


IS ^ 
^ tg 
81 T 
iSf:fe fit 
& 1 
m TA 
n 3 
*1 

(9) (10) 

fS 


1% m 

(E)' ^ 

H itD’ 

*e K 

* ^ 

ip ^ 

( 8 ) 

(7) 


(14) 


( 6 ) 


El 




E 

ft 


7 


M 

te 

fit 



M 


% 

tg 


HI 


«? 


-TSING 


It' 

(4) 


s» 

(5) 


• • • it = dative case. 

“ Sfe . . . /^ ft = ‘ ‘ desiring make understand correctly 
^ im correlates with below. 

* ^ “ see ” is required by the sense “ merely seeing the similarity of 
the rope to a snake ^ 

® Literally produce a decided {nUcita) understanding”. 
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No. 1255 (Paramaktha) ^ 


m 




# 


f§ 



m 




n 


(1) 



g 

m 


?# 







pr 


Jft’ 


W 



It 




(2) 

















No. 1250 (I-TSING) 

4* 



g 

ik 

* 



K 

lift 

m 

— 
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m 

Wl 
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m 

A 


ft’ 


(1) 

ffl 

El 

F! 

m 






w 

1K 



(2) 







^ Parainartha : 

\ Nanjio’s Catalogue 

gives ^ 

“fist” instead 

of W . 

which i 

!s literally “ rolling up” 

, “wrapping”, 

and is not used 

ill the 


sense of the former, is preferable to beeauso the latter 

seems not to be au usual jilirase, and 1-tsing uses ^ meams 

“(liHolose”, “explain”, “understand”. [See, however, Mr. Hopkins’ 
note on p. *J7‘2.J 

I-tsing : ^ pfi usually means “within a fist”, “in a fist”, rather 
than “in the palm of the hand”, although ^ itself does not mean 
“fist” ; pfi in such a phrase presupposes a clenched hand. Accordingly 
^ is here similar to 

^ ^ and ^ seem to be different translations of one word, 

^ Since has a rather bad sense, @ ^ m seems to be the same 

as ^ iS- 

^ ® W ^ alternative translations, both still in use. 

''' does not necessarily of itself mean paramdrtha ; but not seldom 
it lias that meaning. The usual rendering of paramdrtha (or para- 
mCirtha-satya) is Sti §$ or (if is aatya). 

« * . . . iSii 5= instrumental or ablative case. ^ 

^ & • • • ^ = “one who”. 8 “agate”. 

H. TJ. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATJONS 


UDYANA AND URDI 

On p. 461, n., of the Journal for 1906 I wrote, “ Tlie 
Buddhist Sanskrit form of the name lldyana\^ Uddiyo'na 
or Oddiyana, and the presence of an r, or at least a 
cerebral, seems to be attested by the Tibetan U. rgyan. 
Udyana is therefore a popular corruption. If Urdi 
[Patanjali ad Pilnini, iv, 2. 99] denotes this country, it 
would be appropriately mentioned in conjunction with 
Kapisa, Balkh, and the Paradas.’’ 

Patanjali gives the form Axirdayanl as a derivative 
from Urdi, 

I should like now to point out that an Uddyana or 
Uddayana, a Sindhu-Sauvira king, whose name has been 
connected with the fonn Aurdayana, is actually named 
in Professor Jacobis Atisgewdhlfe Erzdhlungen in 
Mdhdnishiri (p. 28). 

F. W. Thomas. 


A NOTE ON THE MOUNTAIN OF NAFASHT, NEAR 
ISTAKHR 

The article in JRAS, for 1912 (pp. 1-30) by Mr. G. 
Le Strange, entitled “ Description of the Province of 
Fars in Persia at the beginning of the Twelfth 
Century a.d.’', contains a translation from the MS. of 
Ibn-al-Balkhi in the British Museum. With reference 
to this article the following passage in an account of 
Istakhr and Marvdasht, p. 28, is of interest : Near 
Istakhr is seen the mountain of Nafasht, on Which was 
preserved the book of Zend which (the Prophet) Zoroaster 
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revealed/’ In his footnote 3, to the word Zend, the 
author of the article says: ‘‘This mountain and its 
connection with the revelation of the Zand Avesta does 
not appear to be mentioned by any other authority.” 

The word “Nafasht” must be originally nibisht or 
niwasht, i.e. a writing. It is Pahlavi nibisht, a writing 
or document. In the Pahlavi Virdf-Ndvieh (ch. i, 7) we 
read : “Fa denman dlno, chigun hanidk avistalc va 
zand, madam tord pdstlhd-i-vlrdstah va pavan mayd-i 
zahahd nipishtak, yin Stdkliar Pdpakdnd pavan karitd- 
nipist hankhetund yekavlmnndd ” (I give the old reading 
as in the text of Dastur Hoshang). 

Translation : “ And (the books of) this religion, viz. all 
the Avesta and Zand, (which) were written upon adorned 
cow-skins with golden ink, were deposited in Stakhar 
(Istakhar) of Papak in the fortress of Nipisht.” 

This passage clears up the doubts of Mr. G. Le Strange. 
The “Stakhar of Papak” of the Pahlavi Virdf-Ndmeh 
is the Istakhr of the MS. of Ibn-al-Balkhi. It is called 
Istakhr of Papak perhaps because it was taken by 
Ardeshir Papakan (Ardeshir Babegan, Artaxerxes), the 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty, from Ardavan, the last 
of the Parthians, and because it was his royal residence 
for several years. We read in Edrisi : “ Elle (Isihakhr) 
etait la .. . residence royals a,vant qu' Ardeshir eat 
fait de Djour sa capitate” {Edrisi traduit par Janhert, 
i, p. 393). In the Pahlavi Sbatroiha-i-Airto, Ardavan, 
the king of the people of Pars or Ears, is said to have 
been its founder {vide my A iyadgar-i-Zariran, p. 97). 

In the above passage the Zand Avesta books are said 
to have been placed in the Karita-i-Nipisht. Karltd is 
the Arabic qaryat or qaryta, which means a city, village, 
fortress, or citadel. So Karita-i-Nipisht may mean 
a “ Castle of Writings ”. It appears that there was 
lioused one of the two famous government libraries of 
ancient Persia. It was a library wherein, like the 
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present library of the British Museum, copies of all 
writings were kept. It was a royal archive. 

From a subsequent passage of the Viraf-ndmeh we learn 
that the second great library of ancient Iran was that ^ 
of Shaspigan. This word is variously written and also 
read as Shapan or Shapigan. The Dinkard thus speaks 
of this second imperial library : The excellent king Kai 
Vishtasp ordered knowledge in each subject to be written 
down according to the original information, embracing 
the original questions and answers, and deposited them 
from the first to the last in the treasury of Shaspigan ” 
(Ganj-i-Shaspigan). 

Perhaps one may say that the library itself is here 
spoken of as an intellectual treasury, just as libraries were 
also called as Dispensaries of the Soul”. For example, 
according to Diodorus Siculus the library of the Egyptian 
king Osymandies, supposed to have been as old as 
1400 n.c., had an inscription calling it the Leitpeion, “the 
Dispensary of tlie Soul.” But it seems that this library 
of Shapigan was actually associated with a treasury 
which was itself connected with a great fire-temple 
(Atash Beheram). Some of the ancient fire-temples of 
Iran, like the temples of ancient Greece, served various 
purposes, one of them being that of modern banks. 

As to the situation of this Shapigan, Dr. Haug thought 
that “ it was perhaps the name of the fort at Pasargadse ” 
{Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, p. xxxvi). But, as I have 
shown elsewhere,^ this library of Shapigan was connected 
with the treasury of an Atash Beheram or fire-temple at 
Samarkand. 

The Karita-i-Napisht is also spoken of* in the Pahlavi 
Dinkard as Daz (or Dez or Dezu)-i Napisht. The word 
Daz here is the same as Persian diz, “a fortress,” and 
comes from the Avesta uz-daeza. In the Dinkard also, 
these* two libraries are referred to. One of them, that of 
^ Journal BBRAS., vol. xx, No. liv. 
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the Kai’ita or Daz-i Napisht at Istakhr, was burnt when 
Alexander destroyed the city, an event referred to by 
several Pahlavi writers. It is also mentioned in the 
letter of Tansar to the king of Tabaristan preserved in 
a history of that country. The letter has come down to 
us in Persian through the Arabic {Journal Asiatique, 
tome iii, new series). The Ganj-i Shapigan was broken 
up during the Greek invasion, but some of its books were 
translated into Greek. 

From this short account of the royal libraries of 
ancient Iran we learn that Istakhr had a library, known 
as the Karita or Daz-i Napisht. It was accommodated 
in a castle situated on a high hill, whence the hill itself 
apparently came to be known as Nipisht, and it is that 
hill or mountain which is spoken of in the above MS. as 
''the mountain of Nafasht on which was preserved the 
Book of Zend which Zoroaster revealed 

JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 


TARKHAN AND TARQUINIUS 

I am greatly obliged to Mr. 'J'homas for his note on 
this subject in the January number of the Journal. His 
remarks have carried the question a step further, and 
will, I hope, lead to more discussion. 

As regards the remoteness in time and space between 
Tarkhan and Tarquin, on which Mr. Thomas has 
commented, I beg leave to observe that neither of these 
elements is incredibly great. Tarkhan is, as Blochmanii 
has said {A. A,, p. 864), an ancient title, and is mentioned, 
according to Ducange, by a Byzantine writer, Menander 
Protector, who belongs to the sixth century A.D. See 
Ducange s Glossary to Mediaeval and Low Greek, Lyons, 
1688, p. 1535. His words are: " Tar^^an, Dignitas apud 
Persas, de quA Menander Protector [i.e. body-guard of the 
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Euphrates] in excerptis de Legat, p. 154, edit. Reg.’* In 
his Glossary of Mediaeval and Low Greek Ducange has : 
“ Tarchan, apud Tartaros dicitur, qui ab omnibus quae 
a Rege iinponuntur, iiamuuis est, unique quidquid in bellof 
spoliorum reportaverit totum cedit, nec ulla inde Regi 
pars desurnatur.” Tlie title Tarkhan is also mentioned 
by Abul Faraj in his Dynastic History, and also, I believe, 
by Marco Polo. The writer (Dr. Leonard Schmitz) of the 
article '' Tarchon ” in Smith’s Dictionary of Classical 
Biogra'phy regards the name as probably identical with 
Tyrrhenus, and considers that the two names represent 
a Pelasgian hero who founded settlements in the North 
of Italy, and refers to Miiller’s Eiruskev for confirmation 
of this view. Chingiz Khan revived or extended the 
privileges of a Tarkhan, but it is evident that the title 
existed long before his time, for we find that Tarkhto, 
the prince of Farghana, showed hospitality to the last 
king of Persia when he was a fugitive (Elliot, History of 
India, vol. i, p. 499). This would give a date of about 
the middle of the seventh century a.d. Naturally enough, 
the author of the second TarJchdn-ndma, when dealing 
with so ancient a family, carries up their genealogy to the 
days of Noah. The antiquity of the name is evidenced 
by the facts that its etymology is unknown, and that 
Oriental writers are obliged to make absurd guesses on the 
subject, such as that it means the moist, that is, the 
well-supplied khan”, or that it is a mistake for tarkhun 
and means wet with the blood of enemies ! Another 
proof of the antiquity of tlie title seems to lie in the 
barbarous and primaeval way in which punishment was 
inflicted on a guilty Tarkhan, as described by Mirza 
Haidar and Abul Fazl, and which is quoted by Blochmann, 
p. 365, of his translation of the Ayin Akharl. We do not 
know where Virgil got his materials for his account of 
Eneas’s Italian wars, but it is not likely that he invented 
the names of Mezentius, Tarchon, and others. They must 
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liave existed in old traditions. And so we are brought to 
conclude that the name Tarchon may be at least as old as 
the Trojan War. And I do not suppose that there can be 
any doubt that the names Tarchon, Tarquin, and Tarkhan 
are identical. Nor is the interval in space between 
Tarquin Priscus and Tarkhan so great as to make the 
connexion between the two names incredible. For there 
were Tarkhans in Scinde, that is, in Western India, as 
well as in Central Asia. It was both a personal title and 
the name of a tribe. It should also be pointed out that 
the word Tarkhan is not Turkish, but Mongolian. My 
friend Mr. Ellis, of the India OflSce, has shown it me in 
an extensive dictionary of the Mongolian language. It is 
there described as meaning free from imposts, and I suppose 
that it was this meaning which led Mr. Shaw to render 
Tarkhan by the word ‘‘ franklin i.e. freeholder. In 
conclusion, I may suggest that the reverence felt by the 
Tartars and Moghuls for the number nine is evidence of 
some connexion between the Eastern nations and the 
Etruscans, for, if I remember rightly, the latter also set 
great store by that number. Like Chingiz Khan, Akbar 
revived the title for one Ntiru-d-din, who was a poet and 
a mathematician, and the guardian of Humayun's tomb. 
But the name no longer carried any privileges with it, 
and Nuru-d-din had to lament that though Tarkhan 
meant a “ wet khto ” he himself was but a dry one. See 
Badayuni, iii, 198-9, where the poet’s verses are quoted, 
and also Blochmann s Ayln Akbari, p. 541. 

H. Beveridge. 
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Pre-Treaty Relations of the United States with 
China ^ 

The literature published in the United States treating 
of the relations, both commercial and missionary, which 
existed between that country and China during pre-treaty 
days is considerable in extent; but it consists almost 
entirely of biographies of particular individuals and 
historical sketches of particular ports from which the 
merchantmen sailed or of individual Boards under which 
the missionaries worked. And it is the merit of 
Mr. Latourettc’s History that it has not only worked the 
information scattered through these earlier publications 
into a consecutive and co-ordinated narrative, but has 
checked and supplemented it by references to the many 
log-books and manuscript diaries which have come into 
the possession of the public libraries of the New England 
States and New York, and to consular reports received 
from Canton — a Consular officer having curiously enough 
been appointed to that port as early as 1786, and, though 
he was only regarded by the Chinese as a sort of head 
merchant, the post was maintained until it was given 
a recognized status by the treaty of 1844. 

Prior to the Revolution, the American Colonies were of 
course debarred from trading with China by the monopoly 
granted in 1698 to the East India Company of all British 
trade from the Cape of Good Hope eastward to the straits 
of Magellan. But after the signature of peace this Act 
ceased to be binding on the new nation, and the spirit of 

^ History of Early Relations between the United States and China. 
1784-lS44i l)y Kenneth Scott Latourette, pp. 209, being vol. xxii or 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Yale 
University Press, 1917. 
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adventure developed by privateering in the course of the 
war sought new outlets in this distant field. The first 
American ship to reach China was tlie Empress of Chioia, 
which sailed from New York with a cargo cliiefly of 
ginseng, a medicinal root highly prized by the Chinese, on 
February 22, 1784. She entered Whampoa, the harbour 
of Canton, on August 28, and arrived back in New York 
on May 10, 1785. The final profit of the voyage was 
estimated at •iS?30,727, or about 25 per cent on the capital 
invested. 

The success of this venture acted as a great incentive to 
the development of the trade, which spread to a number of 
New England ports ; but as the voyages were full of risk 
and required capital and experience, the trade fell into 
the hands of a few large firms and centred almost 
exclusively at Boston. A great difficulty connected with 
the trade was the provision of cargo foi* sliipment to 
China, tlie Americans showing almost as strong objection 
to tlie export of specie as the Chinese did later to its 
drainage from their country in payment for opium. Tlie 
high value and restricted demand for ginseng soon 
rendered that commodity unsuitable. Attention was 
then directed to furs, at first to those *of the sea-otter, 
by the publication of Captain Cook's Journals, which 
recorded the almost fabulous sums realized for these skins 
at Canton ; and ships on their way to China proceeded to 
the North-West Coast to trade for them with the Sitka 
Indians. Obstacles, however, having been placed in the 
way of this traffic by the Russian authorities, the 
American ships sailed to the Falklands, Massafuero, and 
other islands where seals were plentiful, spent one or two 
seasons in hunting them, and then continued their voyage 
to Canton to exchange their skins for Chinese tea and 
,vsilks. But this sealing industry, like the North-West 
Coast trade, had a rapid grow’th and a decline ; for it was 
self -destructive, it being estimated that between 1793 and 
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1807 Mii'ee andahalf million seal-skins were taken from 
tlie island of Massafuero alone for sale in Canton. 
Thereafter China goods were chiefly paid for with specie, 
or after 1826 by specie and bills on England — the average^ 
exports from the United States for this purpose having 
been annually between 1805 and 1816 ^900,000 in 
merchandise and ^2,043,000 in specie, and fS'2,324,000 in 
mercliandise and ^3,700,000 in specie and bills on England 
between 1 807 and 1 833. The number of American ships 
engaged in this trade, which was but four in 1789, had 
increased in the season of 1805-6 to forty-two — the high- 
water mark. 

Much valuable information will be found in this work 
regarding the development of public opinion in tlie 
United States leading to the appointment of Caleb 
Cushing as Special Envoy to conclude the treaty of 
Wanghia and the course of the negotiations, as well as 
a detailed history of the origin and development of 
American Evangelical Missions in China. A valuable 
feature of the work, too, is a bibliography of the subjects 
treated, extending over fifty-six pages and giving the 
present location of every MS. quoted. 

Two slips have been noted. The lionour of having 
been the first American ship to circumnavigate the globe 
is awarded on p. 83 to the Vincennes in 1830, while on 
p. 32 it is awarded some forty years earlier to the 
Columbia. It is stated on p. 76 tliat black tea and 
green tea “are grown on different varieties of the same 
species of shrub ”, whereas Robert Fortune showed so far 
back as 1843 that both are produced from the leaves of 
the same plant by varying the process of manufacture. 

A. E. H. 
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. Aufsatze zur Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte, 

VORNEHMLICH DES ORIENTS. Emst Kuhn zum 70. 
Geburtstage am 7. Februar, 1916, gewidmet von 
Freunden nnd Schtilern. Mtinchen, 1916. pp. xxv 
and 523. Breslau : M. & H. Marcus. 1916. 

This volume, offered to Ernst Kuhn on his 70th 
birthday, contains a great variety of matter. Most of the 
contributions are very short, as space had to be found for 
sixty -five authors. Classical Sanskrit is discussed by 
W. Jahn (on the Puranas), Konow (on Bhasa and the 
Indian theatre), Jolly, and Winternitz. The two longest 
articles are Conrady’s “Eine merkwiirdige Beziehung 
zwischen den austrischen und den indochinesischen 
Sprachen which raises again the question of the relation- 
ships of Chinese, and Heilers “Die buddhistischen 
Versenkungsstufen ”, in which a comparison is made with 
the stages of absorption in Western forms of mysticism. 
Othei* Buddhist articles are Attenhofer^s and Dutoit’s on 
the Jatakas, Franke on Buddhist negativism, HillebrandPs 
on the Lokayatas, and Windisclx s on brahmin influence in 
Buddhism. Bezzenberger, Johansson, Pater W. Schmidt, 
Liiders, and Streitberg discuss etymological questions. 
Semitic scholars are represented by Noldeke, Goldziher, 
Hell, Hornmel, and Seybold. 

Edward J. Thomas. 


Die Lehre der Upanjshaden und die Anfange des 
Buddhismus. Von Hermann Oj^denberg. pp. viii 
and 366. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1915. 

The reason why this book has not been reviewed before 
will be obvious, but there is nothing in the work itself to 
indicate any disturbance of the calm course of the author's 
thought, or of any break in relations with old associates. 
The central interest of the book lies in the question as to 
how far any definite connexion of Buddhism with the 
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Upanishads and brahmanic doctrine can be established, 
but more than four-fifths is devoted to an independent 
exposition of Indian thought from the brahmana period 
down to the full development of Samkhya and Yoga. A, 
feature emphasized by Dr. Oldenberg is the atmosphere of 
magic in which from the Vedic period religion moves. 
The priests are entirely magicians. The idea of Brahman 
grew up on the basis of a world-concept of the All 
permeated with powers localized here and there, or moving 
about freely, and producing their effects by magic. Even 
the dialectic of the Upanishads works in a sphere of magic. 

The development of the concepts of Brahman and 
Atman into the Vedanta system has perhaps been studied 
too much in the light of Sankara, and it is refreshing to 
find Deussen’s positions largely disposed of, and to have 
the evidence set forth without introducing the catchwords 
of Kantianism, which is “ like finding Kepler in the Veda 
This is not the only instance in which attractive modern 
theories are set aside. Against Garbe and Jacobi 
Dr. Oldenberg looks on the epic Samkhya, not as a develop- 
ment of the classical with Vedantic borrowings, but as an 
intermediate stage between the Upanishad form and the 
classical. A close analysis of earlier Samkhya and Yoga 
leads to the question of the beginning of Buddhism. 
There is a break in locality, language, and social life ; and 
although we may suppose Buddha to have studied 
brahrnanical systems, and the Order must have been 
recruited from brahmin circles, it is no easy matter to 
identify doctrines discussed in the suttas with those of 
the Upanishads. The term Samkhya does not occur in 
the texts, nor (against Jacobi) has the attempt to find the 
fundamental Samkhya categories in Buddhism succeeded. 
Still, although there is no direct contact, the connecting 
threads are there, and they firmly hold. It was not, 
however, classical Samkhya in which the absolute has 
become a plurality of individual souls. In the case of 
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Yo^a the relation is closer, though Senart goes too far in 
calling Buddhism a branch of Yoga. 

On the question of what is implied by the state of 
Nirvana Dr. Oldenberg appears to have modi bed liis 
former views in the direction of O. Schrader’s theories. 
At tlje side of tlie idea that tlie question of the existence 
of a Tathagata aftei* death is useless, is. the view that it is 
unfathomable. It remains a mystery, but “ the traces 
that are recognizable indicate tliat there was the idea of 
a universal being extending infinitely beyond the limits 
of the individual — an absolute, not of course as a world- 
principle, because tliere was no impulse to inquire openly 
or disguisedly about such a principle, but an absolute <is 
final highest end. Like Brahman, whicli was called 'no, 
no', it is named ])y negations ”. This may not be 
Sanikh^/a or Vedanta, but liow much of it would the 
Vtidantin have denied 


In spite of divergences from the views of otliers the 
whole work is written without any polemical tone, and 
(exc(ipt for a pai’donable impatience in discussing ])eussen') 
with a generous recognition of the labours of other 


scholai’s. 


Edward J. Thomas. 


The Diarv ok Ananda Kanga Pileai, Vol. 

The (Hitstanding events of the period dealt witli in this 
volume between April and October, 1748, were theFrencli 
attack on Cuddalore, tlie arrival of the French Squadron 
at Fort St. (ileorge with men and money, and the 
unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry by Admiral BosCawen. 
Of these three im])ortant events we have full information 
from Jh-itish sources. The Diary gives us information 
from another point of view ; and that is what makes it so 
thorougldy interesting. 

At the beginning of the period there was a general 
cessation of French trade owing to want of money, which 
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could Dot be brought to the French Settlements as long as 
the British fleet effectually commanded the sea route. 
Dupleix had staked his all on the success of his scheme to 
destroy British power in the East ; but success was delayed 
and he was getting to the end of his resources. Ananda 
Kanga Pillai was a firm believer in his master’s good luck ; 
in that belief lie both spoke and acted ; and thereby he 
kept up Dupleix’s spirits when he seemed to see failure in 
front of him. 

Tt was in June that the French fleet arrived. It found 
the British fleet unprepared at Cuddaloie. The French 
admiral cleverly got by it, delivered his cargo of men and 
money at Fort St. George, and put to sea again on liis 
return voyage to the Isle of Bourbon, before the British 
fleet could start from its anchorage. When it did start, 
it had the greatest difficulty in getting back again to its 
anchorage owing to adverse winds. Its absence left Fort 
St. David and Cuddalore unprotected. This was an 
opportunity for an attack which Dupleix seems to have 
projected quite on the spur of the moment and witliont 
due preparation. Ranga Pillai says he was misled by 
Madame Dupleix’s spies ; and he attributes the failure of 
the attack to the insufficiency of the information they 
obtained. Almost as soon as tlie attack was made tliey 
reported that the town was taken. Ranga Pillai had 
other information. He, however, remained silent, and 
enjoyed a wordless triumph over Madame. Later on 
Abd-ul-Rahman, who commanded the French sepoys,, gave 
his account of the attack, and attributed the failure to the 
fact that Madame liad made the arrangements. Orme 
gives the British account. Between them all one comes to 
the conclusion that some credit was due to Major Stringer 
Lawrence, who was successful in deceiving the spies and 
giving the attacking party a warmer reception than tliey 
anticipated. 

Between the French reverse in June and the arrival of 
JRAS. 1918. 22 
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Admiral Boscawen in August there must have been some 
military preparations for eventualities ; but Ranga Pillai 
does not record them. He exposes Dupleix’s plots to get 
a share of Chanda Sahib’s conquests if he made any ; 
Madarne’s plots to accumulate wealth at the expense of t])e 
native inhabitants and their necessities ; the plots of the 
Jesuits to get rid of the Shivite temple near their church ; 
and a plot of liis own, suggested by Dupleix, to get the 
ruler of the Deccan to send letters of praise and robes of 
honour to Dupleix such as were sent to liis predecessor, 
Covernor Dumas. lie fills up his diary with angry 
criticism of Madame and all her ways, and with impatient 
judgments of Dupleix, yet bearing with him because of 
his yet stronger belief in his good luck. 

Then Admiral Boscawen arrived. The siege and 
capture of Aryancopang, a fort on the south side of 
Pondicherry, followed ; and the rest of the volume is 
taken up with a description of the siege of Pondicherry 
itself. Ranga Pillai gives a very shrewd opinion about 
the reason of the failure — which was endorsed after- 
wards by the British military authorities — namely, that 
the town was attacked from the north-west instead of the 
north-east. Major Lawrence was captured at the siege of 
Aryancopang. He was the chief military autliority on 
the British side. Doubtless his ca})ture had something to 
do with the failure; for Admiral Boscawen was tlicreby 
deprived of his expert opinion. 

During the siege Ranga Pillai helped Dupleix in various 
wa3^s to feed the inliabitants when the}^ were put on 
rations and to prevent hoarding on the part of the richer 
people. His loyalty, help, and counsel were invaluable. 
He had a fixed belief, derived from his knowledge of 
astrology, in Dupleix’s good fortune; and he never 
doubted the final success of the besieged. The pro- 
fessional Tamil astrologers predicted success also ; and 
this is quite one of the most remarkable things connected 
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witli ^he siege. They said that there would be a bad 
time for the town up to September 25 ; that there would 
be indications of the success of the besieged up to 
October 6 : that tlie siege would be raised on October 12 : 
and it was so. The diary may liave been wi itten up after 
tlie event. If it was not, the testimony of tlie stai-s was 
very i-em ark able. 

At tlie end of tlie siege Ranga Pillai indulged in an 
appropriate pjean ; he wrote “Just as the thick darkness 
vanishes at the brightness of the Sun ... so the deeds 
of the English vanished lieforc the matchless bravery, 
strength, grandeur, and might of Mahanijah Rujah Sri 
His Excellency Nawab Monsieur C-hevalier Hupleix 
Rahadur Mozutfai* Jang Oovernor (General 

The only criticism that is necessary is that there are 
too many printer’s errors in the text. They are of no 
great importance, but there they arc. On p. 279 the 
word ‘ pomp ” is used ; but the sense of the text seems to 
indicate that the word “ honour ” or “ dignity ” would 
have been preferable. 

Frank Penny. 


Descriptive Lists of Inscriptions in the Central 
Provinces and Berak. By Hira Lal, B.A., 
Ilai Bahadur. 8vo ; pp. ix, 2, xi, 203, Iviii, witli 
a map. Government Press, Nagpur, 1916. 

This is a notably useful and handily arranged book by 
a competent epigraphist. Kai Baliadur Hira Lal has 
given ns abstracts of the contents of all the inscriptions, 
so far as is possible, together with references to the 
publications in which they have been published or noticed 
and a preliminary survey of the history of the country as 
revealed by its epigraphic records. His method is to 
divide the material according to districts, and then to 
subdivide it according as it is of major or minor 
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importance, a course which perhaps may sometimes lead 
to differences of opinion ; possibly it would have been 
better to have classified the records of each district 
according to their age : but this is a point of small 
moment. It is interesting to find in these pages so many 
records of primary importance, such as the Rupnath edict 
of Asoka, the Eran inscriptions of Samudragupta, 
Budhagiipta, Turamana, and others ; and still more 
remarkable is the appearance of a Babylonian seal about 
4,000 years old, of the period of the first dynasty of 
Babylon, whicli lias been discovered in Nagpur Museum, 
and which ''gives furiously to thinks. 

L. D. Barnett. 


VangIya Buasar Ahridhan, By Jnanendra Mohan 
Das, pp. [24] 1577. Calcutta: Indian Publishing 
House. 1823(1017). Rs. 7. 

The time is not yet come, perhaps, to estimate the full 
value of the disinterested labours of the Vahgiya Sahitya 
Parisad, started on a very small scale in 1894, among its 
founders being the then budding poet and novelist 
who was modestly described in its Journal as Babu 
Rabindranath Tagore. In 1899 Mr. Jiianendra Mohan 
Das contributed to the valuable and interesting Patrika 
of the Parisad a paper headed " Vahgala 6abda Tattva”, 
in which he discussed, with much acumen and vivacity, 
the lexicographical needs of the Bengali language. He 
was already awake to the fact, unsuspected by some of 
his fellow-countrymen, tliat Bengali spelling, if less 
lawless than that of English, is no more phonetically 
accurate than, say, French spelling, and foresaw the need, 
not only for foreigners but for Bengalis themselves, of 
a guide to pronunciation. He had noted that most of the 
abhidhans which existed at that time, scorning to take 
example by William Carey's dictionary of colloquial and 
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current Bengali, were mere vocabularies, and, worse still, 
mere translations of Sanskrit Sabda-kosas. Inspired, 
no doubt, by English dictionaries from the time of 
Dr. Johnson downwaids, he was aware that an apt 
quotation is not only useful as a matter of philological 
history, but is often more revealing tlian a laboured 
explanation of the meaning ” of a word, or a synonym 
whicli is not exactly synonymous. He noted, too, as 
Dr. Trench had noted betore him, that a dictionary sliould 
be an inventory of the written language, not a standard of 
taste in vocabulary. All these and other similar con- 
siderations, including his experience as a teaclier of the 
language, led him to undertake the formidable task of 
compiling a Bengali dictionary on modern lines. 

In the meanwhile, tlie Parisad encouraged several of its 
members to prepare technical and scientific glossaries and 
grammatical treatises, some of which are of great value 
and interest. Mi*. Yoges Candra Kay Vidyrinidlii 
prepared an adniii-able vocabulary of vernacular words 
peculiar to the Province. In 1909 Mr. Subal Candra 
Mitra published the second edition of his “ Saral Vangala 
Abhidhto '' (it has now reached a third edition), in which 
some of the defects of previous abhidhans were rectified. 
All this was grist to Mr. Das’s busy mill, which kept him 
occupied, often for fifteen liours a day (he f^ells us) for 
some fifteen years. The result is the handsome and 
marvellously cheap volume before us. 

Let me hasten to say tliat it marks a notable advance 
on all its predecessors. Mr. Das has the courage of his 
opinions, which are of necessity not always those of his 
present grateful and admiring reviewer. In his just 
desire to use all words, of whatever origin, that have 
become naturalized in Bengal, lie has conferred civic 
rights in his country on many English words for which 
indigenous equivalents might perhaps have been found. 
Such, among many liundreds, are the words iehil, ceydr, 
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rest ( == par is lit a), hotdm, hotal, yelds, dis, skid, kale], etc. 
But pei'l»aps tin Eriglisliman’s prejudice against tlie 
introduction of such words would be sliared by an Arab 
on seeing such names as Israyel, Jamsed, Siraj-ad-daula, 
etc., in Bengali script. We must needs think of the 
requirements of tlie indigenous student, and for him 
Jlr. Das lias provided careful transliterations which come 
as close as possible to foreign sounds in Bengali mouths. 

Mr. Das's courageous attempt to provide a phonetic 
record of Bengali sounds must be discussed by a foreigner 
with i*(ispect and difHdmicc^. But, after all, he is an 
innovator and a beginner in this matter, and seems to be 
unaware that such experts in phonetic writing as 
Mr. Daniel Jones can record spoken sounds with an 
accuracy which surprises and delights a ijovice. Mr. J)as 
hfis invented a (mo<lif'ied Bengali) scrii)t of his own as 
a means of writing down the Calcutta pronunciation, 
which he has wisely taken as the standard speech of Bengal, 
on the ground that immigrants from all parts of Bengal 
have contributed to its formation, and all can readily acquire 
it. Mr. Das’s phonetic renderings will be useful to those 
who have already some acquaintance with spoken Bengali. 
But T am bound to admit, regretfully, that it will not be so 
useful to i\, foreign beginner as the J.P.A. script. To give 
some simple examples, there is nothing to show that the 
name of the god Hiva, though it is written Sib, is 
pronounced as fi:h and not as fih ; so there is nothing to 
show chat in “ tini ” the vowels have different ([ualities 
and in T.B.A. script would be rendered as tini ] so, again, 
the word “ rn ” is phoneticized as rtn, whereas in I.P.A. 
script it would be riih or even ri:n. If there is any 
expert pupil of Mr. Daniel Jones in Calcutta Mr. Das will 
lind it interesting to discuss phonetics with him. 

As a matter of fact, most of the phonetic peculiarities 
of Bengali can be reduced to rule, and are perfectly 
rccnilar results of the Prakrt ori5nn of the lano-uacre. 
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This is, of course, not to say that Mr. Das’s phonetic 
renderings are useless to beginners. On the contrary, 
they are invaluable, if they do not go so far as modern 
phonetic records in Europe go. Foi instance, it is well to 
be reminded that “ ahna ’ is pronounced onlio, '‘ahlad " as 
alhad, satya ” as fot:o, etc. 

One other instance there Is in which Mr. Das might be 
more helpful to the foreigner. He has economized space 
by omitting quite commen compound words, giviiig only 
their (;onstituent members. But such words often puzzle 
even experienced foreigners. Take, for instance, the 
word “kulopana”, which has a tempting resemblance to 
“ku-Jopana'’, but is in fact ‘'kulo-pami”, ‘ like-a-winnowing 
fan ”, on the model of glnnl j)and, (funa-pand, etc 'J''ake, 
agaiti, such a compound as patolcerfi ”, used of a 
woman’s eyes. A foreigner would liave some dilEcultj^^ in 
discovering unaided that this means eyes “having the 
sectional shape of a (cleft) palol”, the cucurbitous fruit of 
that name. 

Mr. Das will readily forgive me for dealing lirst with 
these (more or less tiifling) matters of detail before J 
come to my real and much pleasanter business ; that of 
heartily congratulating him and his publisher and friend 
Mr. Cintamani Ghos, on the production of by far the 
eompletest, most original, and most useful abhidlian of 
the Bengali language that has ever been publislied. Tlie 
usefulness of dictionary can, of course, only be put to 
a complete test by frequent resort to its help. Let 
anyone, liowever, read, for example, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s charming novel Cokiter Bali. He will probably 
fail to lind the following words in any dictionary but 
Mr. Dfis’s : riirihili, haradda, knluiuji, sydisete, gliana- 
ghatd, keyd-lchayer, modda, and that delightful word for 
a picnic — cadxii-hhdii, “a sparrow’s meal,” picked up in 
a garden. 

But it will be in the readin<y of the older Benp^ali 
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poetry, such as is collected in Mr. Dine^ Candra Sen’s 
admirable anthology, that Mr. Das’s dictionary will be 
most helpful. His quotations from ancient and modern 
verse are most apt, and (an excellent feature) he is fully 
aware that proverbial phrases play an important part in 
Bengali conversation and literature. Note, for instance, 
the section dealing with “ begun ” (the hrinjal plant and 
fruit), and especially the explanation of the phrase “ tele 
begune naciyfi utha One admirable feature of the 
dictionary is the copious illustration of the many 
onomatopouc words in Bengali. Take the phrase “kal- 
kal ” (or kul-kul) for the soft warbling of birds. Mr. Das’s 
quotation is excellent: '' Kala kala kala rave ki katha 
kahicha re, kala-ninadini ! ” 

Perhaps I ought to say, in passing, that Mr. Das has 
not been able entirely to avoid a common pitfall of 
lexicographers in dealing with what Dr. Johnson called 
“appellatives”. He says, for example, that the “ patal ” 
or “ patol ” is the fruit oC the “palta” creeper, and then 
defines the “ palta ” as the plant which bears the “ patol ” 
— cross-references which leave the ignorant foreigner 
very much where he was ! 

But this is to slip into meticulous criticism again, 
and to show ingratitude for the possession of what is 
undoubtedly the best Bengali dictionary yet published. 
Mr. Das modestly looks forward to a day when a great 
company of Bengali scholars under the command of 
a Bengali Sir James Murray shall compile a counterpart of 
the New English Dictionary. But he hastens to add that 
such a leader will only be found when in one mind are 
united the Western learning of Dvijendranath Tliakur, the 
diligence of Vacaspati, and the linguistic acquirements 
of Hari Nath Deva. In the meanwhile, we have 
a dictionary which yields at once instruction and pleasure, 
and one which any student of Bengali, however small or 
conspicuous his acquirements, may be proud and grateful 
to have at his elbow. 
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At present Sir Graves C\ Haughton’s dictionary, 
published so long ago as 18o3, still holds the field as the 
safest help of the English beginner. It would not be 
difficult for an English student, provided ho had Mr. DAss 
permission and — a more difficult matter — the requisite 
leisure, industry, and knowledge, to make an up-to-date 
Englis^i-Bengali and Bengali -English dictionary out of the 
materials whicli Mr. Das has so laboriously, intelligently, 
and successfully collected. The English words might be 
omitted, and, if the translator can accjuire the necessary 
proficiency, the pronunciations might be given in I.P.A. 
script. The mass of Bengali literature and Bengali 
vocabulary has grown notably since Haughton’s day, not 
only by the writings of modern authors, but by the 
discovery of an enormous quantity of lialf -forgotten 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Failing that, however, even a beginner will do well 
to use his Das together with his Haughton, just as a wise 
schoolboy will use his Littre with, or in preference to, 
his French-English dictionary. 

There was a time when the current and living speech 
of Bengal was despised by men of learning, Mr. Das tells 
us, and was contemptuously dubbed prdhrt, deM, a-suddha, 
hhdsd, apa-hlidf}d, or even itar bhdf^d. But the unlearned 
had their revenge. The speech of the ultra-refined 
became so alembicated that it could no longer express the 
common emotions of men, their tears and laughter, their 
joys and sorrows. It became a “ sandljya bhasa”, a dusk 
twilight language. Mr. Das is fully alive to the necessity 
of recognizing and encouraging the charming speech in 
whicli Rabindranath has written his lyrics, Bahkim his 
novels, and Tarak Nath Ganguli that little masterpiece, 
Svarna-latdy a sort of Bengali Vicay* of Wakefield. In 
Mr. Das’s dictionary it is easy to see not only the scholar and 
lexicographer, but the enthusiastic and competent student 
of sound literature. May his abhidhto be the germ of 
many delightful masterpieces to come ! 
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P.S. — Since I wrote the above, I have learned that an 
up-to-date English-Bengali dictionary is being published 
at Dacca under the editorship of Mr. Cam Candra Guha. 
Two volumes (up to Q) have already been published, and 
a third is in preparation. 

J. D. A. 


Bengal District Gazetteer: Mymensingh. By F. A. 
Sachse, ICS. 

Mymensingh, the largest district in Bengal, with an 
area of 6,300 square miles and a population of 4,516,422 
persons, “ may well claim ’’ to be the largest district in 
India. It is said to derive its name fi'om Momin Shall, 
who lield the pargana in the time of Akbar, and 
is a Hat alluvial tract bounded by and traversed by 
numerous rivers and watercourses, and intersected by the 
old Brahmaputra ; in tlie northern area hillocks crop up 
outliers from the Garo Hills ; in the south many of the 
villages are waterlogged, as in the neighbouring district 
of Sylhet, Avhich has been described as “ a boggy Syrtis, 
neither sea nor good dry land A peculiar feature is the 
belt of hard red soil, like that of the Barind in Rajshahi, 
between the Jamuna and the old Brahmaputra known as 
the Madhupur jungle. The author defends the scenery 
of this district against the very pessimistic view taken 
by ]\rr. Allen of the scenery of Dacca. Cold -weather 
travellers across India have been known to compare 
favourably the green bamboo-clad villages of Bengal with 
the brown fields and mud-walled towns of the Upper 
Brovinces. 

The botany of Mymensingh does not seem to have 
found any special inquirer and is briefly dealt with. The 
jarul named for its timber might be added to the shmd 
and paldslt as red “ flowers of the forest 

Mr. L. R. Fawcus, I.C.S., contributes a full note on 
ornithology. The florican is not mentioned ; it has 
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disappeared from the battlefield of PJassey, ami is said 
to be “ never seen ” in Dacca, *but if was i*ecorded in 
Myiiiensingh by tlie late Mr. Farrow, and it is to be Iioped 
that it may still be found in the plains of nhi grass from 
whicli it takes its name in Assamese, 'idu moira, “ the 
peacock of the iiln grass.'’ 

The early history of Mymensingli is merged in the 
general liistoiy of Eastern Bengal and Daccii Sepai-ate 
incidents are the incursions of the Garos into tlie Sherpur 
Pargana, and the rebellion of the Sanyfisis after 1782. 
They are described by Warren Hastings in 1773 fis the 
gypsies of HindustaT> ”, and in another document as “in 
reality usurers disguisi'd as religious friars”. Money- 
lenders at the present time would be more likely to be 
victims than leaders of popular movements. At any rate, 
the Sanyasis were up-countrymen and foreigners who 
took advanlage (d‘ disorganization after tlie famine of 
1770. 

In his paragraphs on the character and material 
condition of the people Mr. Sachse gives a terse and 
vigorous criticism of the Muhammadan masses. These 
characteristics are common to Eastern Bengal — if boorish- 
ness and churlishness must be admitted on the one hand, 
due, possibly, largely to remoteness and want of education 
and strict government, abstemiousness and independence of 
characier should be set on the other, and at a time when 
the contribution of Bengal to militaiy service on land is 
contrasted with that of other ])rovinces it may be pointed 
out that, contraiy to popular opinion which connects 
lascars witli Bombay, most of the Indian lascars come 
from Eastern Bengal, chielly from Sylhet and the districts 
of the Chittagong Division, which have also contributed 
to the Labour Corps and other ovei’sea enterprises. 
Mymensingh appears to be the first district in wliich 
chaukidars were organized. The (piestion of the partition 
of this unwieldy district, which has a population nearly 
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half a million larger than that of Ceylon, has been 
discussed continuously since 1876 ; the latest proposal is 
to form three districts with headquarters at Mymensingh, 
Gopalpur, and Kisborganj. The Gazetteer proper deals 
adequately with the few notable places in the district, 
and there is much interesting information in the chapters 
on Rents, Land, Revenue, and Communications acquired 
by Mi*. Saclise as Settlement and District Officer. 

A few errata may be noted, p. 40, Kacharies of 
Dlnapur for Dimapur ; p. 53, 8un7i is not strictly hemp 
{Cannabis); p. 57, “hoards'" for “hordes"; p. 100, 
“ depradations," andas is found as anilas, a spelling 
adopted in other numbers of the Gazetteer ; long a is 
used sometimes iri*egularly in final syllables ; Index, 
“ porridges" for “partridges", Map Revenue Tltana ; the 
short a is transliterated as o in sanihhor, moJiui^rirs, etc., 
and there are a few colloquial turns of expression not 
suited to an ofiicial report. 


Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. By Harold 
H. Mann, D.Sc., Principal, Poona Agricultural 
College. University of I^ombaj^, Economic Series, 
No. 1. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1917. 

This book cannot be fully reviewed in the Journal of a 
learned Society, but it merits brief notice. It is one of 
the first attempts to make an intensive study of India as 
it is and not as it might or ought to be. Mr. Mann and 
his collaborators have collected a great many facts, 
economic principally, about a typical Deccan village. 
They conclude that out of 103 families investigated only 
36, or just under 35 per cent, can pay their way on the 
standard they themselves lay down. The others are 
living below that standard — “an exceedingly serious 
state of affairs." Tlie authors deal with the history of 
the village in chapter iii, “The Land and its Divisions 
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and fhe Holdings,” a sound metliod which brings out 
some of the causes of its economic condition. Frag- 
mentation of tile holdings has contributed to this, but the , 
main cause of its stagnation is lack of applied capital, 
enterprise, and education. Incidentally the writer throws 
some light on the economic basis of caste. 

H. A. R. 


Annual Progress Report of the ARCHiEOLOGiCAL 
Survey Department, Southern Circle, Madras, 
FOR 1916-17. By A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent. 
Government Press, Madras, 1917. 

This report is of permanent value. It contains an 
account of the Udayagiri Fort and Temples, Nellore 
District, and one of the Krishna Temple at Vijayanagar, 
with a full description of the Buddhist monuments at 
Guntupalle, Kistna District, and a brief note on antiipiities 
in Coorg. Mr. Longhurst points out that thougli Krishna 
is one of the most popular deities of modern Hinduism, 
ancient temples specially dedicated to him are exceedingly 
rare. He describes the custom of depositing valuable 
otferings beneatli the Hoor of the shrine chamber when 
the foundations of a temple are laid. As is well known, 
such treasures are often in charge of a spirit — the ghost 
of a person sacriheed in order that it might fulfil that 
function. But Mr. Longhurst adds tliat desecrators of 
temple shrines in Southern India have more than once 
been suspected of oHering human sacrifice (the only kind 
believed to be of any avail) to the goddess who is 
supposed to guard human treasure in order to reward 
their efforts, and wandering Bairagis from Northern find 
Central India are credited with this superstition. Tliis 
points to a new type of guardian goddess. In Coorg 
occur kistvaens of tlie usual type, but in front of the 
tomb is a large upright slab cut to the shape of a billhook, 
which Mr. M. Raghunatha Rao, R.B., thinks was meant to 
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show a particular tribe of Kadanhas, old Kadanhas who 
used to tap trees for toddy with a billhook-shaped 
instrument. The chieftains had billhooks {mnrickatti) 
on their banners. This Report is well illustrated with 
plates and plans, but it is prefaced by pages of official 
minutiie totally devoid of scientific or general interest. 

H. A. R. 


Two Summers in the Ice-wilds of Eastern Kara- 
koram, THE Exploration of 1900 square miles 
OF Mountain and Glacier. By Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman. 
London : Fisher Unwin, 1917. 

This work contains three good maps and 141 excellent 
illustrations by the authors. It is a narrative of 
geogi-aphical exploration and geological study pure 
and simple, relieved by occasional details of personal 
experiences, and as such it must appeal to scientists. It 
does not deal with matters of antiquarian, historical, or 
ethnological interest. 

H. A. R. 


Bjjapur and its Architectural Remains, with an 
Historical Outline of the Adil Shahi Dynasty. 
By Henry Cousens, M.E.A.S. Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 1916. Price Rs. 41 (£3 Is. 6c/.). 

This book forms vol. xxxviii, Imperial Series, of the 
Archaiological Survey of India, and it is well printed on 
good paper. The illustrations number 118, excluding 28 
in the text, and are excellent. Mr. Cousens gives 
a sketch of the Adil Shahi dynasty, a description of the 
Bijapur city, its architecture, its early monuments and 
those built under the Adil Shahis, its waterworks, the 
pavilions at Kumatgi, the coinage of Bijapur, and some of 
its old sanads. The Adil Shahis derived their line from 
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Murad II, Sultan of Turkey 1421-51. That ruler s heir, 
as a prudent act of state, put to de&th all his father’s 
other male children in order to prevent disputes about 
the succession, bat one eserped and landed at Dabul, a 
port of Hindustan. Taking service with Bidar, lie 
became governor of JBijapur with the title of Adil Klian. 
A less romantic version makes him a son of Mahmud Beg, 
governor of Savah, who was brought up at Ispahan and 
Shiraz and went to India. But as the crescent surmounts 
the old state buildings of Bijapur the Turkish origin of 
the Adil Shfihis may not be altogethoi* Liythical. Vusuf 
Beg, its founder, eventually became king nf Bijapur. with 
the title of Adil Shah, in 1489. His supporters were 
Turks and Mughals, and he introduced Shi’a doctrines 
which he had brouglit from Persia into his new state. 
His descendants made no great changes in liis policy. 
Some leaned towards orthodoxy, but otiicrs did not. Some 
enlisted Dakhanis and Abyssinians, \vhile others preferred 
Mughal mercenaries, who '' were excellent archers and 
spearmen’. The rigorous Turkish rule which put all 
rivals out of the way at a new king’s accession was 
mitigated for Mallu Adil Shah (acc. 1534), who neglected 
this precaution and was deposed as a libertine by his 
younger brother Ibrahim, who mercifull}^ <^>iily blinded him. 
Mr. (k)usens says this was a common practice in India 
when the stronger party dared not commit murder, but 
in point of fact a mutilated man could not reign, and so 
blindness was just as effective a disqualiheation as death. 
The practice, too, was not confined to India, and Shakespeare 
has dramatized one incident of it in English history. 
Ibrahim was a brave man and a good soldiei*. He 
restored the Sunni foirn of faith, ejected Shi’as from ofiice, 
and re-employed Dakhanis and Abyssinians in lieu of 
Persians. He also cultivated the Hindu element, and 
introduced a non-Moslem rule of succession by promising, 
when he married a victorious general’s daughter, that his 
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son by her should be his heir. A later Adil Shahi 
(Ibrahim II) was styled Jagat-gir and Jagat-guru, on 
account of his leanings towards Hinduism. Contemporary 
with Queen Elizabeth, Chand Bibi, widow of the last 
king, acted as regent and proved one of the most suc- 
cessful rulers of Bijapur. The State was, however, 
overtlirown by the Mughals, and its capital surrendered 
to Aurangzeb in 1 686. 

The city of Bijapur is well described by Mr. Cousens, 
and his account of it includes notes on its citadel and guns. 
That of the largest calibre was reputed to take a charge 
of 15,000 lb. of powdei', and is now worshipped by the 
people. 

H. A. R. 


Rajput Painting, being an Account of the Hindu 
Paintings of Rajasthan and the Panjab 
Himalayas from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 

CENTURY, DESCRIBED IN THEIR RELATION TO CON- 
TEMPORARY Thought. With Texts and Translations. 
By Ananda Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. London, etc. 
Two volumes. Oxford University Press, 1916. 

These handsome volumes are probably the finest yet 
produced on Indian art. The authors first volume 
contains liis text, while his second contains the plates, so 
that the paintings reproduced can be studied conveniently 
with the text. His text deals in part i with the Rrijput 
Schools — (1) Rajasthani, and (2) Pahari, {a) Jammu and 
{})) Kangra ; and in part ii ho discusses the subject- 
matter of Rajput paintings, the Krishna Lila Srrigara, 
Siva, and Parvati, the Epics, Ballad and Romance, 
Ragmalas, Seasons, Animals, Landscape, and Portraiture. 
Part iii deals with allied arts and the present day. 

Rajput art has had an unhappy history. Owing to 
the decay of the Hill States in the Punjab Himalayas 
and their subjugation by the Sikhs, the Rajas who 
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had patronized art ceased to be able to do so. The 
collection of the Raja of Tira-Sujanpur, for example, 
was broken up some years ago, and probably few of its 
paintings now survive in private liands. Mr. Ananda 
Coomaraswainy does not mention the ancient principality 
of Kula, where some of the old ruling family’s art 
treasures might still be found. Much has no doubt been 
irretrievably lost, but what has survived suffices to show 
that art in India is "essentially topical and cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of all its branches. 
Painting is used to illustrate music, and “from the second 
half of the sixteenth century, or even earlier, onwards 
it became the fashion to compose Ragrnalas or sets of 
verses describing the rdgas or rdgiuis, in Hindi, and 
these works are constantly illustrated”. These illustra- 
tions are simply intended to express pictorially the 
fjOo^ of the rdga or rdginl represented, not necessarily 
as a visible d^^Kild ; each represents the circumstances 
appropriate to his or her visible presence. This system 
is probably of some antiquit 3 ^ In some of its examples 
architecture is ro])resented with much sympathy and 
uiiderstandiiig, and this compensates for a certain lack of 
vitality in the figures. 

Mr. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s text enables us to correct 
an impression which is somewhat general. It has been 
often stated that in popular poetry the advances in love 
affairs are always made by'' the woman, or that this is the 
general rule. In paintings also it is not unusual to 
find this idea depicted, and Genesis has been cited as 
a parallel. But in Indian painting we find eight types 
of heroine, ndyakd, and only one of them is “she who 
goes out to seek her beloved ”, the ahhisdrikd. She is the 
subject of a quatrain in the Rasikapriyd, quoted at the 
foot of p. 44, and a dialogue quoted on p. 45. An 
element of mysticism probably underlies this conception 
and that of the utka, she who expects and yearns for her 
jRAs. 1918. 23 
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lover ; just as the spiritual significance of saii is 
constantly employed in mystic symbolism ”, even '' by 
one so human and gentle as Kabir 

H. A. R 


Archeological Notes on Pagan. With Plan. By 
Taw Sein Ko, C.I.E., I.S.O. A Guide to Pagan, 
published by the Government of Burma. Price As. 8. 
It gives a useful list of the monuments at Pagan and 
in its neighbourhood. 


Hampi Ruins, Described and Illustrated. By A. H. 

Longhurst. Madras, Superintendent Government 

Printing, 1917. Price 4s. 6(i. 

This book is well written and illustrated. Its object 
is to give not only a description of the various styles 
of buildings at Hampi produced during the Vijayanagar 
period, but also to consider those influences which have 
contributed to the formation of each special style. The 
author has attained this purpose in his chapters on 
Locality, History of Vijayanagar from the Inscriptions, 
Social and Political History as recorded by Foreign 
Visitors, and Religion. Part ii of his work deals witli 
the buildings, including fortifications and irrigation 
works, in each locality. The extent of the Jaina 
influence on the earlier sculptures in the citadel at Hampi 
is emphasized by tlie writer, but, as he points out, it 
is not always easy to say where Jaina influences end and 
Hindu begin. Some of his quotations from Nuniz are 
piquant. That traveller describes a Mahanavami held in 
the reign of Achyuta Raya (1530-42 A.D.) and relates 
how that king did not sit on the throne used only on that 
occasion, '' for they say that whoever sits on it must be 
a very truthful man, one who speaks the whole truth, 
and this king never does so.” Doubtless reasons of 
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state oompelled him to take that precaution, and his 
un veracity imported no moral defect in himself. In the 
fourteenth century the rulers of Vijayanagar actively 
revived sati. whicli Saivism seems to have elevated to 
a rite of Stoic lieroism. 

H. A. R. 


An Outline History of China. By Herbert H. Gowen, 
D.D., Professor of Oriental History at the University 
of Washington. Boston : Shernjan, French & Co., 
1917. 

Tliis work is a nev^ and revised edition of the Outline 
History of China, publislied by Dr. Gowen in 1913, and 
reviewed in the Journal of this Society for 1914, p. 218. 
Its object is to redress a want of balance in similar M^orks 
previously issued. ‘‘ Chinese history,” says the Preface, 
“ has almost invariably been treated by English and 
American wiiters fiom the point of view of Foreign 
Relations, with the result that a few pages have sufliced 
for the four millenniums prior to the Manchu occupation, 
while hundreds of pages have been used to discuss (from 
a foreign point of view) the events of the past few 
decades. The consequence is that, to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge, there is no woi*k in English giving 
the student such a sketch of pre-Manchu times as will 
enable him to grasp the singular continuity of Chinese 
political and social life.” As an outline of Chinese 
history it is both interesting and informative, though it 
is to be regretted that the posthumous title conferred 
upon the sovereign is still at times treated as his personal 
name and at others as a title assumed by himself. 

The work appears, too, to be in the main accurate. 
But it is difficult to understand how the author can have 
been led to attribute (p. 288) the destruction of the 
Yuen-ming Yuen palace to so inadequate a reason as that 
“ Lord Elgin felt that, inasmuch as the obstinacy and bad 
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faith of the Court had been responsible for the protracted 
character of the war, a stern act of justice was necessary 
to reach the Imperial mind and heart It was a 
deliberate act of retribution for the treacherous capture 
of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Loch and Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Harry) Parkes — who, as Envoys under the protection of 
a flag of truce, were negotiating terms of peace — and of 
thirty-seven civilians and soldiers who were with them, 
and for their subjection in the grounds of that palace to 
tlie most horrible tortures, under which no less than 
twenty succumbed. The matter is rendered more diflicult 
of explanation by the fact that the author was acquainted 
with Lord Elgin’s Letters and Journals, from which he 
quotes. For on p. 366 of that work Lord Elgin states 
the reasons why this form of retribution was decided 
upon thus : “ The punishment was one which would fall, 
not on the people, who may be comparatively innocent, 
but exclusively on the Emperor, whose direct responsibility 
for the crime committed is established, not only by the 
treatment of the prisoners at Yuen-ming Yuen, but also 
by the Edict in which he offered a pecuniary reward for 
the heads of the foreigners.” 

But how is the description given on p. 307 of the 
building of China’s First Railway ” to be explained, 
unless we suppose that some mischievous imp has played 
pranks with the author’s notes ? The inception of the 
Shanghai-Wusung railway had, and could have, no con- 
nexioji with famines in the provinces mentioned, all of 
which are hundreds of miles away from the Hwangpu 
River. Nor is it correct to state that ‘‘ the innovation 
aroused all tlie prejudices of Chinese conservatism . . . 
hence no sooner was the line in operation than the 
Chinese determined to make it inoperative . . . The 
excitement increased to such an extent that the Govern- 
ment was constrained to buy up the line, tear up the 
rails, and dump the engines into the river”. The facts 
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are that the Chinese Government having refused to have 
railwaj^s unless built by themselves, a foreign firm in 
Shanghai ‘'conceived the idea of going to work quietly 
and buying up the land between Shanghai and Wusung 
with the ostensible object of making a road, and the 
ultimate intention once the land was bought of laying 
rails. The proposed road being outside the foreign 
settlement, tlie consent of the Chinese authorities had to 
be obtained for its construction, but the nature of the 
scheme was not disclosed (Kent’s Railway Enlerprine in 
China, p. 14). In January, 1876, the first rail was laid, 
and a month later the first run was made over a short 
distance. “ No opposition was manifested by the Chinese 
in the district; on the contrary, a continually increasing 
and friendly interest was displayed as the work pro- 
gressed” (again Kent). But the real character of the 
enterprise having been thus disclosed, the Taotai of 
Shanghai, the highest local native official, protested to the 
British Consul that the land had been obtained by 
deception, that construction of the line had not been 
authorized and should therefore cease. A compromise 
was, however, reached by the Company undertaking not 
to run the engine for a period of a month, during which 
the matter could be referred to Peking. There the 
authorities were more than occupied in trying to arrange 
with the British Minister a settlement of his demands 
arising out of the murder of Mr. Margary, of H.M. 
Consular Service, on the borders of Yunnan ; and the 
railway dispatch was pigeonholed. Work was pressed 
on with such speed that the line was opened on July 1 to 
passenger traffic, which at once assumed such large 
dimensions that it became necessary to order a second set 
of carriages. A month later a Chinese threw himself 
under the train and was killed. No claim was made 
against the Company, but there being fear of a riot the 
railway was closed by order of H.M. Minister. In 
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September the Margary case was closed by the signature 
of tlie Chefoo Convention ; and shortly after the Nanking 
Viceroy was forced to buy out the railway, the Company 
retaining and working the line pending final payment. 
It ran quite smoothly and profitably until payment of the 
last instalment was made in October, 1877, when, in 
spite of a memorial from more than 100 leading Chinese 
individuals and firms in favour of the maintenance of the 
line, the Viceroy ordered its demolition and the transport 
of engines, rolling stock, and rails to the island of 
Formosa. The point is that opposition to the line was 
offered, not by the people, but by the officials, who smarted 
under a sense of injustice at being forced to buy out an 
undertakini; conceived in fraud and carried throuo:h 
despite their protests, and who were resolved to wipe out 
every reminder of their humiliation. 

The statement that “ no more attempts were made to 
build railways in China till 1881, when Wu Ting-fan had 
influence enough to secure the construction of the line to 
the capital’’, is no less incorrect. Water carriage of the 
coal mined from the collieries recently opened at Tongshan 
in the Chihli province having been proved impracticable, a 
small tramway was laid down in 1880 by the engineer, 
Mr. C. W. Kinder, acting under the orders of Mr. Tong 
King Sing, the enlightened controller of the mines and 
previously comprador to a foreign firm in Shanghai. The 
cars were to be drawn by mules, but Mr. Kinder having 
built a small engine, appropriately named “The Rocket”, 
this was tried in 1881, and, no opposition being shown by 
the natives, was employed for haulage until a couple of 
tank engines could be obtained. In 1887 the metropolitan 
Viceroy, Li Hung-chang, on the ground of national 
defence requested Imperial sanction for an extension of 
the line, which had by this time become a broad-gauge 
railway, eastward toward Shan-hai-kwan and westward 
to Tientsin. The eyes of the Government having been 
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meanwhile opened by the war with France, this was 
granted, and in the autumn c? that year the line reached 
Tientsin. But so many difficulties had even then to be 
overcome before sanction for any further extension could 
be obtained that it was not till the end of 1894 that the 
line was pushed forward to Fengtai, a village two miles 
outside the south wall of Peking. 

We are accustomed to think of things in China as the 
opposite of what is usual among ourselves — white the 
colour of mourning, not black ; to shake one's own hand 
when meeting a friend, instead of the latter s. Neverthe- 
less, nature is governed by the same laws in East and 
West alike ; and Dr. Gowen, '' the great bore of 

Hangchow" will not be seen ‘‘rolling seawards vfiih ‘a 
wrathful sound and the swift rush of thunder ' 

A. E. H. 


Akbaii, the Great Mogul, 1542-1605. By Vincent A. 

Smith, late of the I.C.S. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

16*'. not. 

This is an admirable account of a great ruler. “ Designed 
as a biography rather than as a formal history," it avoids 
many details which would have obscured the picture of 
a monarch who used liis all but despotic powers to good 
purpose and attempted to reconcile all the national 
religious of India. Akbar’s place in history is well- 
marked. At his accession the great epoch of militant 
Islam had long since passed away, and even the Turks 
had become comparatively civilized. The first Turkish 
invasions had almost destroyed Islamic civilization. Their 
later conquests essayed to avoid their earlier irreparable 
mistakes. Babur and Humayun were enlightened and 
politic, but strictly orthodox, Moslems who yet refrained 
from persecuting unbelievers and were content with 
conquests based on the Mugal claims to Hindustan as the 
inheritance of Timur. By the middle of the sixteenth 
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century the world was only passing into the phase of 
religious toleration, and wars for the sake of religion had 
not yet ceased in Europe. Yet in India we find a monarch 
who, after consolidating his power over the greater part 
of the peninsula, had the foresight to see that it could 
hardly be made permanent by merely tolerating the 
indigenous faiths and that his position would be greatly 
strengthened by reconciling them. In this respect his 
life-work challenges comparison with that of Alexander 
the Great, and if it failed its failure was not the less 
splendid. His whole conception of an administrator's 
functions was modern. Here perhaps Mr. Vincent Smith 
is not altogether just to Akbar. He observes that the 
Indian commonalty has no In story that can be told, but 
material for its history is not quite non-existent, and if 
we had a fuller key to all that Abu’L Fazl wrote we might 
obtain a pretty clear picture of what Akbar tried to do 
for the commonalty of his empire. If his work as 
a fuser of religious faiths did not endure, it must be 
remembered that a theocrasia is rarely successful and 
that Akbar’s successors, especially Aurangzeb, strove hard 
to -undo his work. But in purely administrative fields 
his work seems to have lasted to the end of the Mughal 
empire and even to have survived it, though a few of his 
reforms failed. Thus, when he, characteristically enough, 
disregarded the local jurisdictions or ^yargan'itas, which 
were doubtless based on natural features and so had 
become traditional, and divided most of his empire into 
182 purely artificial units each yielding a crore of rupees, 
his scheme failed and hardly a trace of it survives. But 
his recognition of the qdnun or customary, as opposed 
to the shara* or orthodox, law, and his nomination of 
qdnungoa as its expounders, was statesmanlike and 
endured. Unfortunately we do not know if it had 
originated before his time, a possibility indicated by the 
existence of the distinction in the Turkish empire. Akbar 
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certainly favoured fixed assessments of the revenue for 
the comparatively short term of ten years, and these were 
based on estimates framed by the local qdnungos. 


The 11. G. Bhandakkar Memorial Volttme. A. B. Press, 
Poona, 1917. 

This volume contains forty essays presented by his 
friends, pupils, and admirers to Sir R G. Bhandarkar, 
and it contains : — 

Veda and Antiquity — 

1. Macdonell (England) : On translating Bgveda. 

2. A. Stein (England) : The Rgveda Rivers. 

3. B. G. Tilak (Poona) : Chaldean and Indian Vedas. 

4. P. D. Gune (Poona) : Brahmaua-quotations in Nirukta. 

6. J. H. Moulton (England) : Some Avestic Translations. 

6. J. J. Modi (Bombay) : Hunas in Avesta. 

7. A. B. Keith (Scotland) : Early Indo-Iranian History. 

8. Sardesai (Poona) : Land of Seven Rivers. 

Epics and Puranah — 

9. S. L4vi (France) : “ Tato jayam udirayat ” (French). 

10. Pargiter (England) : Ancient Indian Genealogies. 

Pali and Buddhism — 

11. Grierson (England) : Home of Literary Pali. 

12. T. W. Rhys Davids (England) : Cakkavatti. 

18. Mrs. Rhys Davids (England) : Sage and King in K.-- 
Samyutta. 

14. Vijayadharma Suri (Kathiawad) : Jain Philosophy 

(Sanskrit). 

Philosophy — 

15. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan (Calcutta) : Ancient Nyaya 

School. 

16. Ganganath Jha (Allahabad) : Prabhakara’s Theory of 

Error. 

17. Belvalkar (Poona) : Matharavrtti and Isvaraky^pa. 
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History and Archeology — 

18. D. R. Blandarkar (Poona) : Vikrama Era. 

19. K. B. Pathak (Hubli) : Gupta Era and Mihirakula. 

20. H. Krishnashastri (Madras) : Fiscal Administration under 

Colas. 

21. Lewis Rice (England) : Gaiigavadi. 

22. Haraprasad Shastri (Calcutta) : Eleventh Century 
, Bombay. 

28. S. K. Aiyangar (Madras) : Virupaksa II of Vijayanagar. 

24. Vincent Smith (England) : Akbar’s Jain Teachers. 

25. Rawlinson (Dharwar) : William Hawkins (1607-12). 

26. Jadunath Sarkar (Bankipore) : Shivaji (1665-7). 

27. V. Sukthankar (Poona) : Paleographic Notes. 

Grammar and Philology — 

28. V. K. Raj wade (Poona) : Grammar of the Gita. 

29. V. S. Ghate (Bombay) : Analogy in Sanskrit. 

30. A. Meillet (France) : La racine ‘ lubh ’ (French). 

81. J. Bloch (France) : L’accent d’intensite en Indo-Aryen 

(French). 

Kavya and Alankara — 

82. Mehendale (Poona) : Date of ^udraka. 

83. Thomas (England) : Making of the Sanskrit Poet. 

84. Sovani (Meerut) : Pre-dhvani Alankara Schools. 

85. Trivedi (Ahmedabad) : Notes on Bhamaha. 

Technical Sciences — 

86. lloernle (England) : Ancient Medical Manuscript from 

E. Turkestan. 

87. Rambhadra Ojha (Alwar) : Kirita-Mukuta. 

88. G. S. Khare (Poona) : A Stanza from Papiniya 6iksa. 

89. Ilavell (England) : Sikhara a»d Gupta Architecture. 

40. Radhakumud Mukerji (Calcutta) : Notes on Ancient 
Shipping. 
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Notes on the Text of the Tabaqat ASH-SHU‘ARr 
An editio princeps of al-Jumabi’s Tabaqat ash-Shu'ara^ 
was published in 1916 by Professor Joseph Hell of 
Erlangen. The following suggestions are an attempt to 
correct some errors (including misprints) and to throw 
light on some obscure passages in this valuable book : — 

page line ^ ^ ^ 

4 10 I'ead 

5 22 

6 13-17 C£. Nuzliat al-AlibbiV, p 22, 1. 9 scq. 

7 10-11 Cf. Nuzhat al-Alibba’, p. 23, 1. 4 seq. 

7 11 LikAiAMu' read 

with Niizhat al-AIibba.*, p. 23, 1. 8, i e. was 

extreme in liis submission to the authority of the 
Arabs (of the desert, sc in linguistic luatters)’^ 

8 6 jCo, read . 

9 9 accordance with 

ihe following words ; Ajli <dx5*- <U 

11 19 Instead of and read and ^ 

(metre). 

12 18 read i'jjiZs. 

15 1 read 

23 15 read 

33 11-12 These two verses are given with three others in the 
lufub al-llamom of Ibn ash-Shajar! (MS. Paris, 
Arabe 0018, foL 10<*). Instead of o read 

witli Ibn ash-Shajarl o. 

33 22 C/#J, read ^ 

40 21 rXU read ILU 1 

read 

^ Muhammad ibn Sallum al-ttumahi, Die K/asspv der DichteVy beraus- 
gegeben von Joseph Hell ; Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1916. 
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page line 

42 9 For 141^5 read |1. 

42 18 Cr^t i read C.;. 1 1 

42 23 read 

read i ^ swear an oath 

44 9 ifUillj, read with B. 

44 12 IjK, read GK (rhyme). 

44 18 read|j;. 

45 2 which is contrary to the metre, cannot be correct. 

\ , better \ . 

45 5 read . 

46 9 read Li. 

46 10 IjoUb with A. and Aghanl. 

46 11 read i.c. a body of men making a 

night attack”. 

»- y /o ^ 

46 12 read probably^wsasT . 

47 11 J^l,readJ^l. 

50 4 IjJlri- *4i}j read fl 

SJU- ^V,l; Le. ‘‘that he would 

never march under a standard of whicli the com- 
mander was Khalid”. 


50 

5 

read ^^Li. Khalid is the subject. 

50 

7 

better. 

50 

11 

U jJUj, read as suggested by Hell in his note. 

51 

12 

readJiiSj. • 

51 

21 

EoadJ^fj^l 

53 

1 

read ^LlJL 

(so correctly Dlwan). 

53 

18 


53 

22 

4^5, read with Ibn Hisham. 
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page 

54 

Hne 

4 

read ; cf. Noldeke’s J)electm^ p. 69, L 9. 

54 

7-11 

These lines, with the exception of the last, are quoted 
in the Ilamdsa of Tbn ash-Chajarl (MS. Paris, Arabe 
6018, fol 22h). 

54 

9 

read i.e. I am not 



the son of a chaste woman ” ; cf . Der Dm an des Kau 
ihn aUffatim^ ed. Kowalski, p. 33, 1. 2, with Kowalski’s 
note on this passage. 

54 

15 

read 

55 

7 

Head 

55 

] 1 

read 

55 

15 

read . 

55 

20 

Head with Ibn Hisham. 

56 

13 

OjU read c:j\j 

58 

2 

, read 

58 

9 

^%j \ , read 

62 

13 

Head <U^M )1 and (not 

63 

1 

Head ^ maid who used to dress the 



hair of brides.^’ 

63 

10 

read 

63 

11 


63 

15 

Kend and . 

64 

4 

4^1. 

64 

8 

read 

64 

21 

ijljcJl, read 

70 

11 

Head (in explanation of his name J-JjLiJU. 

70 

12 

probably This name was given to 


poems in which the poet, describing a war or battle, 
did full justice to the prowess of the enemy. One 
such poem is given in (Bulilq, 1296), i, p. 228 

^ rhyme 
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p&ge line 

71 14 seq. = Jahiz, Bat/dn, i, p. 87, 1. 15, q.v. for variants. 

72 14 ®) probable. 

72 16 read 

72 18 L^OU, uJ^U better. 

72 23 ^ , read U 

73 2-4 Quoted in the lla mam of Ibn ash-Shajarl (MS. Paris, 

Arabe 6018, fol. 12^), wliicli gives the following 
variants : — 

1. 2, , o ^^'1? j 

1 3, \ 5 

73 11 U read 

73 17 ,U^, read 'Ijti. 

73 22 1 [meiri (/ratif). 

74 2 

7l 10 read ic *^a mirage in 

a desert”. 

70 8 read **ask him.^’ 

70 23 read U^!^. Por the phrase cf. the verse of 

Jbn Miifarrigh (ZajjajI, AmQji^ p. 30, 1. 12, etc.) — 
tUUi o 

80 10 

.u ' Q 

105 4 rcadj-i>. 

105 10 Liji. 

106 21 ui-iil 

107 17 

111 13 

112 18“19 = llama m (Bfdaq, 1296), i, p, 70. 

Head liili, {Jlatndsa and fjoytl}. 



page 

l-ne 

118 

22 

120 

4 

120 

6 

122 

17 

124 

1 

124 

19 

128 

5 

131 

22 

131 

23 

132 

11 

t 

132 

12 

133 

8 

• 

•133 

9 

133 

14 

133 

20 

133 ult. 

134 

8 

134 

22 

135 

18 

135 

23 

136 

22 

137 

16 

138 

1 

138 

20 

138 

23 

140 

7 

140 

12 
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3^3 


read ; cf. Fakhii; p. 96, 1. 18. 

1 V 

p ... '‘-r 

Bead 

read Jj. 

■ iPj-, ' 

cj^IiaaA^> . 

b 1 , read 3 \ (metre) . 
vjUf, read 1^.1?. 

A’il;! (unmctrical), read &L (?)w 

* 9 

, read ^^and plump at the place 

'where she tics the hlqdhy 

*bj\X ^3 read 
<1^11? , read 


read ^^likc a cave.’^ 

ili. 

read The reference is to a grave 

(cf. Ibn Hisliam, p, 453). 

Read j ^ (metro). 

✓ O C.' 

Bead l.^ . 

seq. Cf. Amah of az-Zajjaji, p. 53. 

J^- 
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page 

140 

« 

140 

141 
141 

141 

142 

142 

143 


143 

143 

143 

144 
140 

146 

147 


150 

151 

151 
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iiw ■ ^ 

13 Cf. Bakn, Mujam ma'sta jam, p. 798*penult. — 

il:^. iLi:, ^ iJiSH Ji! 

15 \p. 

< O ^ ' 

5 

12 read c\-il {?.). . 

21 ^ L' W , read^erhaps ^3 U U V , they (i e. . J- 

and }ijp would remove n^e to a distance.*^ 

12 Head IJbly with B and Agham. 

20 j^ad ^ 

4 read without making any 

false claim ; cf. Ilamdsa (Bulaq), ii, p. 120,1/14— 

13 . 

15 Bead (with MSS.) and 

16 

10 ^U! U, read 

2 better. 

23 Bead and 

21 read For this use of jLtl in the sense ^f 

‘^appropriating the \vords or ideas of another author ” 
cf. Yatima, i, p 92, 1 10, etc. 

20 better. 

3 (this is wdiat is meant by tlte readings 
of the MSS). 

6 Bead perhaps The two roots J jj and^ 

are antithetical ; cf. the verse of al-Mutanabbi — 

ciU fcXjiXsll ^\ ^ \j\ i3 jj U 

and also the verse of Umayya b.,Abi ‘A^idh cited in 
2aJ qI- A rus, s v. 


151 


21 
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page line 

152 2 read shall the guest depart 

frojB you uncheered ? ” ‘ 

152,. ‘5 y, lij, *^lo! another 

frinna (ft hers ” 


152 16 i);. 

i 152 21 {^niHri gratia), 

W C. A. Storey. 


JRAS.'IOIS. 


24 




NOTES OP THE QUARTER 

(January-Marcb, 1918) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

January <9, 1918. — Mr. J. Kennedy, Vice-President, in 
tlie Chair. 

The following were elected members of tlie Society : — 

Dr. H. N. Cbatterjee. 

Sayyid Haidar Imam. 

Mr. M. H. Ispahan!. 

Captain H. E. Po>nter, A.S.C. 

Rev. Edward W. Ormerod. 

Swami Chhuttar Lai. 

Mr. K. N. Sitaraman. 

Mr. L. Hirananda Shaatri. 

Sir Charles Lyall read a paper on '‘Four Poems by 
IVabbata Sharra, tlie Brigand-Poet A discussion 
followed, in which Messrs. J. D. Anderson, A. G. Ellis, 
and Yusuf Ali took part. 


Fehrtiary 13. — Mr. J. Kennedy, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Robert Scott Greenshields, I.C.S. (retd.). 

Professor Vidya Nath Sahari. 

Mr. Grant Brown read a paper on “ The Burmese 
Drama*', and in the discussion which followed Sir Frederick 
Fryer took part. 

The resignations of the following members were 
announced : — 


Lady Herringham. 
Mr. Seaton. 
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March 12. — Mr. LongworUi Dames, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Rajendranath Ghosh. 

Pandit Shivadhar Panda. 

Lieut. -Col. C. H. Craven. 

Pandit Ram Prasad Tripathi. 

Mrs. R. W. Frazer. 

Major H. O. A. D. Burrowes. 

Professor II. Ui. 

Professor Margoliouth read a paper on '‘Some Sources 
of the Arabian Nights”. A vote of thanks was passed to 
him, on the motion of the Chairman and Mr. Hagopian. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

1. Epigrapiiia Zeylanica. Vol. II, Pt. iv, 1917. 

This issue contains the conclusion of Polonnaniva : Stone 
Bath Slab-Inscription, Siva-Devalaye Slab-Inscription, 
Kiri - Vehera Slab - Inscription, Slab - Inscriptions of 
Nissanka-Malla, and at the North Gate, and Priti- 
Danaka-Mandapa Rock-Inscription ; also Slab-Inscription 
of Vijaya-Bahu II. The last item is Dinibula-Gaha : 
Mara-vidiye Rock-Inscription. 

2. Bengal Past and Present. Vol. XIV, Pt. ii. No. xxviii. 
April- June, 1917. 

Contains much material for the liistory of Bengal under 
English rule, iiiv “A Missionary Tour in Bengal in 1597, 
the Letters of Mr. Richard Barwell ”, and “Materials for 
the History of Calcutta Streets and Houses, 1786-1834, 
No. II ”. “ In the Footsteps of Hooker through Sikkim 

and Nepal” takes us further afield. 

'5. Sarawak Museum Journal. Vol. H, Pt. iii. No. vii. 
Contains “ Key to the Ferns of Borneo ”, by E. B. 
Copeland, and no other article. 
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4. Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkerkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indie. Deel 73, Tweede aflevering, 1917. 
Has an obituary notice (with portrait) of the late 

Professor J. H. C, K^'rn, by C. Snoiick Hurgronje ; 
Dr. H. Keni contributes ‘ Zaiig I V~V van’t Oudjavaansche 
Ramayana in vertaling”, and A. K. A. Gijsberti 
Hodenpijl, “ Het Obslag en het oponthod van den 
Gouverneur-Generaal Mr. Dieterik Durven op. 9 Oct., 
1731”; Dr. F. de Haan writes on “ De haatsto der 
Mardijkers ” ; and Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje on Een 
belaiigrijk document betreffende den lleiligen Oorlog 
van den Islam (1914) en eene officieele correctie’’. 

5. Indian Philosophical Review. Vol. I, No. i, July, 1917. 
Is a new quarterly devoted to the promotion of 

philosophical studies and is edited by Messrs. Allan G. 
Widerg, M.A., and R. D. Ranade, M.A., Professors of 
Philosophy at Baroda and Poona respectively. Tlie 
former contributes Philosophy and Life, the latter 
Psychology in the Upanishads, to this issue, which also 
contains Sankaracharya s ‘'Criterion of Truth”, by 
P. Mahabhagvat of Kurtkoti ; “The Undercurrents of 
Jainism,” by Professor S. K. Belvalkar ; “Seine Ethical 
Aspects of Ancient Hindu Law,” by A. K. Triveda; 
“Zarathustra and the Hope of Immortality,” by P. A. 
Nadia; and “Aesthetics and Artistic Production”, by 
Eric Major. This review is excellently printed and is 
priced at Rs. 6 or 126\ only per annum. 

6. Vedic Magazine. Vol. XI, Nos. i, ii. 

Discusses the philosophy of Yoga, democracy in Vedic 
civilization, Sanskrit and Persian literature, the religious 
philosophy of Hindu marriage ; Maharislii Dayananda's 
“ Introduction to the Commentary on the Rig and otlier 
Vedas”; “Was Draupadi the joint wife of the Five 
Pandavas ? ” and ancient Aryan culture. 
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7. Calcutta Review. No. cclxxxviii, April, 1917. 

“A Maratha Poet Saint”, by Dr. Nicol Macnicol ; 
'‘Some Santa! Legends,” by the Hon. and Rev. Dr. A. 
Campbell ; and " Notes on some Grammatical Terms in 
Bengali”, by J. M. Thomas; with other more general 
articles. “ Kashmir and its Moghul Gardens,” by T. O. D. 
Dunn, claiips a strong sense of landscape in the Mughal 
emperors — a point sornetinms overlooked in restoration 
work. 

No. cclxxxix, July, 1917. 

Contains a slight but suggestive paper, " A Plea for an 
Economic Interpretation of the Jatakas,” by J. N. Das 
Gupta. Mr. F. B. Bradle37^-Birt’s article on "The 
Sunderbans” contains some historical notes. 

No. ccxc, October, 1917. 

Contains a brief article by J. Arthur Jones on " Village 
Codlings ” (in Bengal), and a more important one by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri,C.I.E., on "Bengali 
Buddhist Literature ”. The main thesis in the latter is 
that Lui, nicknamed Matsan trad a or " eater of the entrails 
of fish ”, founded a sect in the second half of the tenth 
centuiy A.i). Its doctrine was an outcome of the 
Mahayana doctrine of Buddhism, though one of its 
siddhachary yas speaks contemptuously of it. Lui is 
still worshipped in Tibet as one of the wise, and in that 
part of the Mayurabhanj State still called Radha (where 
he dwelt) he is now venerated as a saint (siddha- 
puruf^ha). The sect evolved a* tenet that there is no 
virtue or vice, no religious merit or sin, and no nirvana, 
for that is simply the negation of bondage, which is itself 
an illusion. 

8. Journal Asiatique. Ber. XI, Tome IX, No. iii, 

Mai-Juin, 1917. 

Mr. H. Pognon contributes a paper on "Notes lexico- 
graphiques et textes assyriens inedits”, and M. E. Fossey 
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one on Etudes assyriens M. F. Nau has one on 
^‘Revelations et Legendes, M^thodins, Element, Andronicus”, 
and M. A. Moret one on “Le lotus et la naissance des 
dieux en Egypte 

9. Astatic Review. 

The principal features are the “ Potentialities of Russo- 
Indian Trade Relations ”, by Baron A. Heyking ; “ The 
Social Evolution of India,” by the Rev. T. Davis; and 
“ India and the Future ”, by Dr. J. Pollen, C.I.E. 

10. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. N.S., Vol. XIII, Pts. iii-v, 1917. 

The first of these numbers contains a list of “ Riddles 
current in the District of Sylhet, in Eastern Bengal ”, 
transliterated into Devanagari characters, and translated 
with notes by Sarat Chandra Mitra from the collection 
published in the Bangiya Sdhitya Parishat Patrikd 
(vol. xx), by Babu Dwarkanath Chaudhuri ; three articles 
by Maulavi 'Abdul Wall, “ ’Alam Khan's Mosque at Kalwa,” 
“ Madaran and Mubarak-Manzil, in the District of Hugli,” 
and “The Topkhana Mosque at Santipiir”,give interesting 
archmological and epigraphical details of the places 
mentioned ; “ Some Traditions about Sultan Alauddin 
Husain Shah and Notes on some Arabic Inscriptions from 
Murshidabad,” by G. D. Sarkar, in which, afteiv giving 
stories current in Bengal about the rise of Husain Shah 
from the position of cowherd and other tales in connexion 
with incidents of his life, the writer appends texts and 
translations of inscriptions from mosques at Kheraul, 
Babargram, and Suti, in Baliaghatta and near the Sheker 
Dighi tank, with plates illustrating the inscriptions. The 
Numismatic Supplement, No. xxix, gives descriptions of 
“Novelties in Gupta Coins”, (1) Chandragupta II, new 
variety of conch type, (2) Kumaragupta I, peacock type, 
var. (3) lion-slayer type, new variety ; “ Three Interesting 
Sassanian Drachmes,” one of Kobad I, the others of 
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Hormazd IV ; and “ A Silver Coin of tlie Sassanian King 
Khorezad-Khusrau/’ all of which are illustrated. 

Tlie second number includes '‘The Antiquities of 
Burdwan” by Maulavi ’Abdu’l Wadi, containing particulars 
of the life of the saint Fir Bah ram, a Chaghtai Turk 
from Bokhara, with inscriptions from his mausoleum, an 
account of the death and supposed tombs of Qutbu'd-Din 
and Shir Afgan, with the like particulars concerning 
Khwaja Afgan, and an inscription from the Jami‘ mosque ; 
“ A Progress Report on the* Work done during the year 
1916 in connexion with the Bardic and Historical Survey 
of Raj pu tana,” by Dr. L. P. Tessitori, in which, after 
indicating the general scheme laid down and reporting on 
the work done, tlie writer adds a list of MSS. received, 
and then proceeds to give a report in detail of the places 
visited, with the archaeological discoveries resulting from 
the tour. 

The third number, among articles of botanic and 
chemical interest, includes “The Dramas of Bhasa : 
a literary study ”, by A. M. Meerwarth, being a lecture 
delivered before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, with the 
object, as the writer tells us, of drawing “the attention 
of non-Sanskritists to an unknown poet of the first 
magnitude ”, whose dramas, recently discovered and 
published in the “Trivandrum Sanskrit Series”, are 
attributed by the discoverer, Mr. Ganapati Sastri, to 
Bhasa, who lived prior to Buddha; an opinion in which 
Mr. Meerwarth thinks it is yet early to concur. 

11. Indian Antiquary. VoL XLVI, Pt. nlxxxii, May, 1917. 

The April number will be issued later. In this 
Mr. Bhimrao R. Anbedkar puts forward a novel theory 
of the origin of caste, holding that “ the problem of Caste 
ultimately resolves itself into one of repairing the 
disparity between the marriageable units of the two 
classes within it”. Mr. Hiralal Amritlal Shah has “Some 
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remark.! supplementing the Manasmriti in the light of 
some recently published Texts*’, and Mr. J. Rangachari 
continues liis History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura. 

Parts nlxxxiii, nlxxxiv. 

In tliese two numbers is contained Sir Aurel Stein’s 
account of “ A Third Journey of Exploration in Central 
Asia”, reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; “ The History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura” is continued by V. Rangachari giving a sketch of 
the reign and high character of Ranga Krishna, his death 
at the time of the conquest of the Deccan by Aurangzeb ; 
the regency of Nahgammal. the Queen-Dowager, her 
toleration of Jesuit missionaries, and diplomatic dealings 
with the Mughals. Following the portion of this article 
in the first number comes a description by Nanigopal 
Majumdar of an inscription found at Haraka in the 
district of Barabanki, U.P., consisting of twenty-two lines 
of Sanskrit verse in a Gupta alphabet of the fifth or 
sixth century a.d. and commemorating the rebuilding of 
a ruined temple of Siva by Suryavaiman, son of Isana- 
varman, of the Mankhari Dynasty. The remainder of 
the number includes an obituary notice of the late John 
Faithfull Fleet, by L. D. Barnett, with an account of 
Mr. Fleet’s connexion with the Indian Antiquary by 
Sir Richard C. Temple. The second number, besides the 
contributions already mentioned, contains “ Tlie Kadarnba 
Prakrit Inscription of Malavatti”, by Dr. A. Venkata- 
subbiah. 

12. Journal of the United Provinces Historical 
Society. Vol. I, Pt. i, September, 1917. 

This is the journal of a Society lately founded in these 
provinces, whose aims are the collecting and recording of 
archaeological and ethnographical data. The chief articles 
are “ Excavations at Garhwa ”, in which Sir George E 
Knox, I.S.O., gives the results of his discoveries there so 
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long ago as 1873; "‘The Folklore of Kumaon, with 
reference to Folklore in general,” by the Rev. E. S. 
Oakley ; “ The Shnigara-shataka of Bhartrhari, with an 
old commentary in Hindi written early in the seventeenth 
century,” edited by R. P. Dewhurst, I.C.S., giving “a brief 
introduction to the text, which is an interesting specimen 
of Hindi prose and a brilliant example of Sanskrit poetry 
of the' classical period”. There are one or two minor 
articles, and “Notes and Queries” which are intended to 
be a great feature in the Journal and to supply the place 
of verbal discussion. 

18 . Epigraphica Indo-Moslemica, 1913 - 14 . 

Contains plates, transcriptions, and translations of 
inscriptions as follows : Zafar Hasan, “ Inscription found 
in the Adhchini Village, now preserved in the Delhi 
Jluseum of Archaeology,” recording in Persian Nasta‘liq 
cliaracters the statement that one Muhammad Mas'um 
liad obtained an impression of the Prophets hand. 
Jivanji Jamsliedji Modi (Shams ul-Dlma), “A Copperplate 
Inscription of Khandesh,” being a grant written in Persian 
and found near the Ellora Caves. Zafar Hasan, “Inscrip- 
tion originally in the Khass M ah all and now preserved in 
the Delhi Museum of Archaeology,” consisting of four 
lines of Persian poetry written in Nastadiq characters, 
and recording the erection of the building called Khass 
Mahall. G. Yazdani, “The Inscriptions of the Turk 
Sultans of Delhi — Mu‘izzu-d-din Bahrain, ‘Ala'u-d-din 
Mas‘ud, Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Ghiyathu-d-din Balban, and 
Mu‘izzu-d-dm Kaiqubad,” being a continuation of the 
contribution of Dr. J. Horovitz to the last number of 
the Epigraphica Indo-Moslemica, and dealing with the 
epigraphs of the successors of Sultan Iltutmi^ to the 
royal throne of Delhi down to the virtual end of 
the dynasty. The inscriptions are. mostly in Arabic, the 
Naskh writing being used, but there is one of considerable 
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length :n Sanskrit verse, belonging to the lime of Sultan 
Ghyasu-d-Din Balban, which was known to several 
writers but lost during the Mutiny ; it has now been 
presented to the Delhi Museum of Archaeology. G. Yazdani, 
''Inscriptions in Golconda Fort.” These commemorate 
sundry events in the history of Golconda, and are written 
in Arabic and Persian (various styles o£ writing being 
used), and also in Telugu. 

14. Journal of the Straits Branch of the Boyai. 

Asiatic Society. No. Ixxvii, December, 1917. 

Includes a number of contributions by R. W. Winstedt 
on "The Advent of Muhammadanism in the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago ”, an interesting contribution 
to the history of the conversion of the Malayan races ; 
"Place Names in the Hikayat Pasai ” ; "Malay Nursery 
Rhymes,” an addition to the collection of the latter as 
given by Mr. Wilkinson on p. 73 of liis Life and Customs; 
pt. iii of the series of "Papers on Malay Subjects”; 
" A Rice Ceremony,” a curious rite of which Mr. Winstedt 
was an eye-witness ; " Lexicographical Coincidences in 
Khasi and Malay,” being a valuable contribution to the 
study of the affinity between languages of the group to 
which these two belong; " Changes in Malay Reduplicated 
Words ” ; and " Rules in Malay Chess ”. A " Memorandum 
on the Aborigines in the Jasin District of Malacca, dated 
1892 ”, by C. O. Blagden, is preceded by an editorial note 
stating tliat it is taken from an official file in the records 
at Malacca at the suggestion of Mr. L. E. Walferstan, the 
Resident. The remaining articles are of purely botanical 
interest. 

15. Transactions op the Korea Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. VIII. 

Contains an " Introduction to the Study of Buddhism 
in Corea”, by the Right Rev. Mark Napier Trollope, D.D., 
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Bishop in Corea; and " Corean Charms and Amulets'’, by 
Frederick Starr. Both articles are illustrated. 

16. Bulletin de l’Academie Malgache. N.S., Tome I. 

The Bulletin, which is henceforth to be issued in 
quarto to allow of the insertion of plates, contains articles 
on ‘'Anthropometric des Races du Sud-Est”, by M. 
Rouquette; and “ Le ‘Ventana’ ou Sort”, by H. Rusillon, 
the former making research into the origin of the 
Malgaches, while the latter gives some of their ideas on 
destiny. The remaining articles are of interest chiefly to 
the naturalist. A supplement is issued with this number, 
viz. “ Essai de Dictionnaire Betsileo”, by the R. P. H. 
Dubois, being the continuation (letter C) of the same 
work in the Bulletins for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, 
and 1913. 

17. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. Vol. XXXIX, Pt. vii, December, 1917. 

Contains a continuation of the Rev. W. T. Pilter s 
article on “ The Manna of the Israelites ”, in which the 
writer demonstrates more or less satisfactorily that 
manna must have been composed of both forms of this 
food now known to dovsert places in Sibeiia, Asia Minor, 
etc., i.e. of tarfa gum, an exudation from the tamarisk 
shrub, and of an edible lichen. In this discussion sundry 
philological questions are involved. The remainder of 
the nunibei* consists ot “ Assyriological Notes” by Professor 
A. H. Sayce, on “The Cherubim”, “Baal and Yahveh”, 
“ The God Kadmos ”, “ The Nunnation in Arabic ”, wliicli 
is traced through cuneiform texts and the names of deities 
to the third millennium B.C., “The Ephod,” “Imperial 
Purple,” which celebrated garment is derived from 
Assyrian usage, “ The Hittite Code of Laws,” etc. 

Vol. XL, Pt. i, January, 1918. 

Contains “ An Unrecognized Egyptian Adverb ”, by 
Alan H. Gardiner; “Tlie Covenant Ceremony among the 
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Hebrews,” by E. J. Pilcher, an investigation of the rite of 
passing between the parts of a slaughtered animal ; and 
“ Additional Notes on the Sargon Text ”, by Professor 
A. H. Sayce. 

18. Jewish Quarterly Review. N.S., Vol. VIII, No. iii, 
January, 1918. 

Contains A Seventeenth Century Autobiography ”, by 
Professor Alexander Marx ; Tlie Philosophy of Don 
Hasdai Crescas,” by Dr. Meyer Waxman; “The Responsa 
of the Babylonian Geonim as a Source of Jewisli History,” 
by Jacob Mann, M.A. ; “A Fragment of the Visions of 
Ezekiel,” by Dr. A. Marinorstein, being the text, with 
discussion thereon, of a fragmentary pseud epigraph dis- 
covered in a manuscript at the British Museum. “ Critical 
Notices ” conclude the numbei*. 

19. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Vol. XXXV, Pt. iv. 

After sundry vicissitudes owing to the War, the final 
number of this ' volume is now issued. It contains 

Studies in the Old Persian Inscriptions ” and “ An 
Aramaic Inscription from Cilicia ”, by Charles C. Torrey ; 
“ Studies in Semitic Grammar,” by Frank R. Blake ; 
“ The Home of Balaam,” “ The Conclusion of Esarhaddon’s 
Broken Prism,” and “ Some Unexplained Cuneiform 
Words ”, by William F. Albright. 

20. Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. 

Vol. I, Nos. i, ii. 

This is the first volume of the Journal of a new 
society, founded in Chicago, for the pursuit of scientific 
study in the Nearer Ancient Orient. The contributions 
in the first number include articles by : Paul Haupt, on 
Philology, “Sumerian Ui, dove, and nam, swallow,” and 
“Hebrew a2? = Ethiopic enza'' ] Samuel A. B. Mercer, 
“ Emperor-worship in Egypt,” in which the writer shows 
that the ancient Egyptian kings were worsliipp^d as 
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gods not only after their death but during their lifetime ; 
by the same writer, the text and translation of “The 
Anaphora of our Lord in the Ebhopic Liturgy ”, one of 
thirteen Anaphoras used on various special occasions ; 
Stephen Langdon, “ Syllabar in the Metropolitan Museum.” 

The second number contains an article by Samuel 
A. B. Mercer on “ Sumerian Morals ”, in which, after 
discussing this question, lie concludes that though on 
a lower level as a nation than the Western world, as 
a people “ their moral ideals were singularly high ” ; 
“ Babylonian Patriotic Sayings,” by John A. Maynard, 
being a bilingual text (No. Sin Ebeling’s “ Keilschrifttexte 
aus Assur, religiosen Inhalts” (p. 12)), with translation of 
sayings in praise of Nippur and Babylon ; two con- 
tributions to Semitic philology, by Paul Haupt, “ The 
Disease of King Teiiman of Elam ” and “ Syriac siffji, 
lip, and sdnpd, end ”. 

21. Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. Vol. XV, 

No. xci, October, 1917. 

Contains the “ Leslie Mason Collection of Musical 
Instruments”, descriptions and illustrations of a selection 
of stringed and wind instruments from the above collec- 
tion, which, recently presented to the Museum, includes 
specimens of all times and countries, Asiatic, American, 
and European. 

No. xcii 

Contains an illustrated article on “ Ch‘en Jung’s Picture 
of Nine Dragons”, a Taoist work of art dating from the 
thirteenth century, recently acquired by the Museum. 

No. xciii 

Contains an article on “ Mughal Painting (Akbar and 
Jehangir)”, by “ A. K. C.”, with illustrations. 

22. The Museum Journal (University of Penn- 
sylvania). Vol. VII, No. iv ; Vol. VIII, Nos. i, ii. 

Contain a few articles of Asiatic import. “Two Early 
Chinese Buddhist Sculptures,” by C. W. Bishop, is- 
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a description of two famous carved pedestals, the first 
bearing a dated (A.D. 524) dedicatory inscription to 
a Governor of Wei Hsien under the great Wei dynasty, 
the second dating from somewhat later, “ probably some 
time in the T‘ang dynasty” (618-907). The reliefs 
represent scenes from Buddhist lore, mytliical animals 
such as the Feng-huang, and religious processions. 
‘‘ An Ancient Babylonian Map,” by Stephen H. Langdon, 
describes a map, of an agricultural area near the city 
of Nippur, made about 1500 B.c. The next number has 
two articles by Dr. Langdon, “The Epic of Gilgamish,” 
which, describes a fragment hitherto missing (No. xi) 
in the series of the Epic; and “A Ritual of Atonement 
for a Babylonian King ” (Shamash-shum-ukin), from 
a tablet in the Museum. The ensuing number has one 
article by Dr. Langdon on “A Babylonian Tablet on 
the Interpretation of Dreams”, belonging to about the 
fifteenth century B.c. 

23. The Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly 
Statement, January, 1918. 

Contains an obituary notice of Professor Edward Hull, 
M.A., LL.D.,'F.R.S., by “ S. A. C.” ; “Hygiene and 
Disease in Palestine in Modern and Biblical Times,” by 
Dr. E. W. G. Masterman ; “The Immoveable East,” being 
sketches of the modern towns of Palestine, by Philip J. 
Baldensperger ; “St. George for England,” by Estelle 
Blythe; “ Archmological Notes on Jewish Antiquities,” 
by Joseph Ofibrd. 

24. Sudan Notes and Records. Vol. I, No. i, 
January, 1918. 

This is a new scientific journal puldished quarterly in 
Khartoum, which seems likely to supply a long-felt want 
in this field of research. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that it may meet with such encouragement as it merits. 
Commencing with an “ Outline of the Ancient History of 
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the Sudan ”, by Professor J. Reisner, an authority on this 
subject, it includes contributions on “Arabic Nursery 
Rhymes”, by S. Hillelson, obtained from boys at the 
Gordon College; “Nubian Elements in Darfur,” an 
account, by H. A. MacMichael, of migrations and amalga- 
mations of the tribes in this region ; with shorter articles 
on subjects of naturalistic and administrative interest. 

25. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. 

Vol. Ill, Pt. ii, October, 1917. 

Gives a full description of the caves, ruins, and 
inscriptions at Dimbula-Gaha, by H. C. P. Bell, and an 
article on “The Inscription at Kitsirinewaii Kelani 
Vihara”, by Messrs. Simon de Silva and W. F. Guna- 
'wardhana. The Rev. S. G. Perera continues liis account 
of the Jesuits in Ceylon in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sinhalese Folk-lore is dealt with by J. P. 
Lewis, and Kandyan Marriages by Edwin Bevan. 
Naturalists will find “Grimm's Laboratoriurn Ceylonicum’\ 
by T. Petch, interesting, and Uie Notes and Queries will 
be useful to research. 

Part iii, January, 1918. 

Contains “ Place Names in Jaffna ending in ‘ pay ’ ”, by 
S. W. Coomaraswamy ; “Ceylon according to du Jarric,” 
by the Rev. E. Gaspard, S.J. ; “ Sissiyanu Sissia Param- 
parawa and other Laws relating to Buddhist Priests in 
Ceylon,” by G. W. Woodhouse, M.A., LL.M., C.C.S. ; 
“ An Old Tamil Poem on a Christian Shrine,” by the 
Rev. S. Guana Prakasar, O.M.I.; “ Archajological Research 
in the Egoda Pattuwa, Tamankaduwa,” by H. C. P. Bell, 
C.C.S. (ret.) ; “ Historical Records of the Society of Jesus. 
111. The Portuguese and the Dutch in Galla,” by the 
Rev. S. G. Perera, S.J, ; “ Pilama Talawuwe, Maha 
Adigar : his Political Intrigues, 1798-1803,” by L. J. B. 
Turner, M.A., C.C.S. The number is illustrated, and 
concludes with the usual “Notes and Queries” and 
reviews. 
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Ahmad ’Abd-ul-Aziz, Shams ul-UIma Maulavi. Asaf ul-Laghal. 
Hindustani-Persian Dictionary. Vols. ix, x. 8vo. Hai- 
darabadi 1907. From the India Office, 

ARCH.?EOLOaiCAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

• 1. Annual Report. Part i, 1915-16. By Sir John 
Marshall, C.I.E. 4to. Calcutta, 1917. 

2. South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. ii, pt. v. Pallaya 
Copperplate Grants from Vellurpalayara and Tandan- 
tattam. Edited and translated by Rao Sahib H. 
Krishna Sastri, B.A. 4to. Madras, 1917. 

From the Government of India, 

Benares. Supplementary Notes and Statistics to Vol. XXVI 
of the District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of 
Benares and Oudh. Hvo. Allahabad, 1914. 

From the Government of India. 

Bhattasali, K. N. Mina-Cetan. Dhaka Sahitya Parisat Grantha- 

avail. Sm. fol. Dacca, From the Author, 

\ 

Bureau of American Ethnology. Thirty • first Annual 
Report to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1909-10. Imp. 8vo. Washington, 1916. The Report is 
accompanied by a paper on “ Tsimshian Mythology 
a fairly exhaustive account of this race of British Columbia. 

From the Government of the United States. 

Davids, Mrs. Rhys, ,and Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera. “ The 

Book of the Kindred Sayings (Sayyutta - Nikaya), or 
Grouped Suttas,” part i : “ Kindred Sayings with Verses 
(Sagatha - Vagga).” Translated. (Pali Text Society, 
Translation Series, No. vii.) 8vo. London, 1918. 

From the Pali Text Society, 
25 


JRAS. 1918 . 
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Dodwell, H. The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Translated 
from the Tamil by order of the Government of Madras, 
Vol. V. 8vo. Madras, 1917. From the India Office, 

Einstein, Lewis. Inside Constantinople. A Diplomatist’s Diary 
during the Dardanelles Expedition, April-*8ei)tember, 1915. 
Cr. 8vo. London, 1917. From the Publishers, 

Fletcher, T. Bainbridge. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Second Entomological Meeting, held at Pusa, February 
5-12, 1917. From the Government of India, 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

8. Tarka-sai.igraba of Anandajnana. Edited with Introduc- 
tion by T. l\r. Tripathi. 

4. Parthaparakrama Vyayoga of Paramara Prahladanadesa. 

Ldited with Introduction and Appendices by Chimanlal 
1). Dalal. 

5. Rashtraudhavansakavya of Rudrakavi. Edited by Embar 

Krishnamacharya, Avith an Introduction by C. D, 
Dalal, 8vo. Baroda, 1917. 

From the Editor of Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 

Government of Madras : Home Department (Education). 

1. Annual Report of the Superintendent, Archa?ological 

Survey, 191(M7 (Southern Circle). 

2. Annual Report on Epigraphy for the year ending March 81, 

1917 (Southern Circle). Unbound, fol. 

From the Governinent of Madras, 

Gowan, Herbert 11. An Outline History of China. New and 
revised edition. 8a’0. Boston, 1917. 

From the Publishers. 

Harnani Singh. Tales from Sikh History. (Sikh Folklore 
Series, No. i.) Sin. 8vo. Lahore [l917j. 

From the Author. 

Inayat Khan. A Sufi Message of Spiritual Liberty. 8vo. 
London, 1914. From the Author, 
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Kane, P. V. The Harshacharitra ol Baiiabhatta (Uchchhvasas 
IV~VIII). Edited with aii Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices. 12mo. Bombay, 1917. From the Author. 

Kapurthala State: Statistical Tables. Panjab States 
Gazetteers. Vol. xivB, 1916. Lahore, 1917. 

From the Goverjiment of India, 

Kern, H. Verspreide Geschriften. Zovente Deel : Inscripties 
van den Indischen Archipel, slot. J)e Nagarakrtagama, 
eerste gedeelte. Roy. 8vo. The Hague, 1917. 

From the Publishers. 

Mexico. Boletin de la Imiversidad. Tomo i, numero i. Bvo. 
Mexico, 1917. P'rom the University of Mexico. 

Moulton, James Hope. The Treasure of the Magi. A Study 
of Modern Zoroastrianism [The Religious Qucjst of India]. 
8vo. Oxford University Press, 1917. 

Pb'om the Publishers. 

Muppil Nair of Kavalapara, The lion. the. Post War Reforms. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. Madras, 1918. From the Author. 

Nakanome Akira. 1. Nikbun Bunten. 2. Orokko Bunion. 
8. Karafuto no Hanashi. Bvo. Ilirashima, 1917. 

Pb'om the Author. 


Pan JAB Government Records. 

Vol. i. The Delhi Residency and Agency Records, 1807-57. 
Vol. ii. The Ludhiana Agency Records, 180B-15. 

Vols. iii-vi. The Political Diaries of the Resident at 
Lahore and his Assistants, 184G-9. 

Vols. vii, viii, each in two parts. The Mutiny Records — 
Correspondence and Reports. Edited by A. Raynor. 
1911-15. 

Records of Fort St. George. [1672-1804.1 Edited by 
C. M. Schmidt, A. C. Cardew, and 11. Dodwell. 50 vols. 
Thin fol. Madras, 190B~17. From ike India Office. 
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Schoff, Wilfred H. 1. The Eastern Iron Trade of the Roman 
Empire. Reprinted from JAOS., vol. xxxv, pt. iii. 

2. Navigation to the Far East under the Roman Empire. 
Reprinted from JAOS., vol. xxxvii, pp. 248-9. 

8. The Trans-Continental Silk Trade at the Christian Era. 
Reprinted from Proceedings of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
1917. From the Author. 

Tinnevelly. Madras District Gazetteers. Vol. i. 8vo, 
Madras, 1917. From the Government of India. 

University of Calcutta. The Calendar for the year 1917. 
Calcutta, 1917. From the India Office, 

Vidyabhusana, Satis Chandra. So-sor-thar-pa (khriins). Vol. v 
of the Dulva portion of the Kangyur (leaves 1-29 and 
top line of leaf 80). Prescribed as a textbook for the 
Degree of Honour examination in Tibetan. Edited and 
translated. 8vo. Calcittia, 1915. From the Author. 

Watson, Col. Sir C. M., K.C.M.G. b’ifty years’ Work in the 
Holy Land. A Record and Summary, 1865-1915. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund.) Crown 8vo. London, 1915, 
From the Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 



For facility of reference this Appendix will be publuhed tcith 
the April and October Numbers of the Journal. 


TRANSLITERATION 

OF THK 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


The system of Traiislitoratioii sliowii in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Conohess of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 189G, the Council of the Royal 
Asta'itc Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of a uniform system 
may be gradually obtained. 
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THE VALUE OF MONEY AT THE COURT OF AKBAR 

By W. H. MOKELANL 

TN the Journal for October, 1917 (p. 815), I discussed 
some of the material available for the study of wagCvS 
and prices in the latter part of Akbar's reign, anci offered 
the tentative conclusions that, while a much wider basis 
is desirable foi* a final judgment, (1) we may take the 
rupee to liave been worth at the Imperial capital about 
seven times as much grain as in the years 1910-12, 
(2) on the same basis we may regard urban wages as 
having been worth somewhere about the same amount of 
grain at the two periods. I have since been enabled to 
extend the inquiry to certain other commodities, which 
make it possible to indicate provisionally and in general 
terms what money was actually worth to the population of 
the Imperial capital. The results apply directly only to 
this population, but they also have some bearing on the 
economic conditions prevailing over a wider area in 
Northern India. It is safe to say that, after allowing for 
seasonal fluctuations, local agricultural produce became 
cheaper, and consequently money becSime dearer, as the 
distance from the main urban centres increased, while 
imported goods became cheaper towards their source and 
JKAS. 1918. 26 
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dearer in the opposite direction. We cannot as yet state 
the steepness of these gradients, but we can be sure of 
their existence in a general way, and subject to the effects 
of particular seasons or of hihdrances to trade ; and thus 
we can make some approach towards a comprehension of 
the market conditions prevailing over a large part of the 
country. The data now given must not be applied to 
trapts within easy reach of the seaboard ; they refer 
primarily to the country between Agra and Lahore, and 
they are suggestive for the greater part of the plains 
from Bihar westwards. 

As indicated in the previous paper, the prices for the 
earlier period are, with one or two exceptions, those 
considered to be reasonable by. the officials of Akbars 
Court ; the comparison rests on the assumption that the- 
judgment of these officials was not greatly at fault, and 
that tlie figures returned by them for incorporation in 
the Aln-i-Ahhari were not very far from being sub- 
stantially correct. For the later period I* have relied 
as far as possible on Prices and Wages in India ( thirty - 
second issue) ; in cases where this authority fails, I have 
obtained information from the responsible market 
authorities in Lucknow regarding the rates ruling in the 
years immediately before the outbreak of war. The 
value of Ak bar’s rnaund is taken at 55J lb. 

As in the previous paper, I have adopted the official ratio 
of 40 dams to the rupee, neglecting the temporary fluctua- 
tions resulting from the co-existence of two monetary 
standards. The composition of the rupeemay for the purpose 
of this inquiry be treated as constant. Akbar’s coin seems 
to have weighed somewhat less than the present standard 
of 180 grains, but it consisted of practically pure silver, 
while the rupee now in use contains 15 grains of alloy. 
The difference between, the amount of silver in the two 
coins is so small as to be negligible in comparison with 
the very large variations in prices which the statistics 
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disclose. The question of composition was indeed 
irrelevant in the years preceding the War, when the 
rupee had become a token representing one-fifteenth of 
the sterling pound ; the effects of this change are included 
in the movements of prices about to be discussed. ^ 

Food-Drains and Flour 
I'lie comparison works out as follows : — 


Article. 

Price in lbs. 
'I hen. 

per rupee. 

Now. 

Factor, 

Wheat . . 

. 185 

25-1 

7-4 

Oram . . 

. 277-5 

37-4 

7-4 

Barley . . 

. 277-5 

37-0 

7-5 

.T uar . . 

222 

33-7 

6-6 

Bajra 

. 277-5 

29-4 

0-4 

Rice . . . 

. Ill 

15-3 

7-2 uncertain 

Wheat-flour 

. 148 

21-4 

6-9 


In this table the present prices are the average 
wholesale rates for Agra, Delhi, and Lahore for the years 
1910-12, the latest ordinary'’ years available. The 
figures for the first four articles are reproduced from my 
previous paper. As I there pointed out, the factors of 
comparison, obtained by dividing former by present rates, 
indicate that the three rabi grains held the same relative 
rank as now, while the divergence in the case of juar is 
too small to be regarded as significant. The rate for 
bajra diverges, it will be seen, in the opposite direction, 
but not to an extent which would necessitate a revision 
of the conclusion previously drawn. The case of the first 
five grains is thus clear, but rice is a more difficult 
subject. Abul Fazl gives rates for a wide range of 
varieties, while modern statistics refer only to two grades, 
“ best " and “ common which are interpreted differently 
in different parts of the country. The figures given 
assume that the modern rates ^ for the lower grade apply 
locally to varieties ranking with sdthl^ the clieapest 

^ These are retail rates, wholesale figures not being recorded for this 
part of the country. 
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mentioned in the Ain, but the comparison is in any case 
uncertain. 

Abul Fazl gives two rates for wheat-flour, for qualities 
wliich he names respectively ’m<xi(Za and kh askah. The 
maida used at Court was exceptionally tine, for he tells 
us that half the grain was discarded in milling, and such 
flour is not ordinaril^^ on sale at the present day. The 
colnparison is therefore made with the coarser grade. 

The additional figures now given tend to confirm the 
conclusion already advanced, that, -measured in fo*od- 
grains, one of Akbar’s rupees was worth at least seven 
times as mucli as a rupee of the present day. 

Animal Food-Products 

The following figures may be given under this head : — 


Article. 

Price in lbs. per rupee. 
Then. Non\ 

Factor. 

Mutton . . 

. . 34-1 

8-2 

4-2 

Milk . . 

. . 88-9 

16-4 

5-4 

<ihi . 

. . 21 

18 

IM) 


The modern price of ghi is taken fi-om Prices and 
Wacjcs ; the rates used for mutton and milk refiu- to the 
Lucknow Avholesale market. These latter articles were, 
relatively to grain, rather dearer at Akbar’s Court than 
now, though much cheaper relatively to money. Ghi on 
the other hand was comparatively cheap. 

Oilseeds 

It is convenient to consider oilseeds at this point, as 
some of them yield an important element of food, which 
comes into competition with ghi. In the following 
figures the modern rates are taken from Prices and 
Wages. 


Article. 

Price in lbs. 

per rupee. 

Factor 


Then. 

Now. 


White til . 
Black til 

. in 1 
. 116.8/ . 

10. 6 

flO.4 

UlO 

Rape . . 

. 185 

16.0 

11.5 

Linseed . . 

‘>09 

9.9 
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The price of linseed was for some reason or other 
abnormally high in the years 1910-12, when only 10 lb. 
could be obtained for a rupee ; in 1 907-9 the quantity 
was 13*4 lb., and the p»'ice fell again to practically this 
level in 1913; the ‘ factor '’ for linseed therefore should 
probably be about 16 instead of 22*4. It is clear that 
oils and fats were cheap at Court relatively not merely to 
money Imt to grain. 


Food Adjuncts and Relishes 


Article. 

Price in Ihs. 

per rupee. 

Factor. 


TUn. 

Now. 


Sugar {i^hakar-i safed) 

. 17*3 

91 

19 

,, {shaknr-i SHi'kh) 

. J9-6 

10-2 

39 

Salt 

. 137-7 

41. 1 

3-3 

Cloves 

. 0-9 

2.0 

045 


The modern rates in this table are tliose of Lucknow. 
Sugar's a treacli(3roiis subject owing to possible variations 
in quality. Of tlie kinds quoted by Abul Fazl, I have 
selected the two grades of sluxkar, which are still familiar 
in the market as a tine grain or coarse powder, which is 
either white {i>afed) or definitely brown (surkh), the 
former of course commanding the higher price. On the 
assumption that the same qualities bore the same names 
in Akbar’s time, brown sugar was, relatively to grain, 
distinctly dearer than now ; white sugar was relatively 
much dearer, and the figures can be explained on the 
hypothesis that the complete art of refining was less 
commonly practised than now, so that really white sugar 
was a rarity. Unfortunately for this inquiry, gur — the 
sugar of the masses — was not used in the Imperial 
kitchens, and the absence of any quotation for it prevents 
us from drawing definite conclusions as to the position of 
the peasant who grew sugar-cane. This problem may be 
approached through the recorded assessment rates ; if w^e 
assume that the relative productivity of the country near 
the Imperial capital has not changed materially in the 
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course of three centuries, these rates indicate that in the 
eyes of the revenue officers 10 lb. of wheat were equivalent 
to about 121b. of gur. In the years before 1914, 10 lb. of 
wheat would exchange for about 6*8 lb. of gur, and the 
resulting “factor** is about 13, putting gur on the same 
level as ghi and oilseeds, a cheap commodity for consumers 
and an unremunerative article for producers. The 
assumption, however, is by no means a certainty, and it 
is not safe to say more than that gur was at any rate not 
dearer in terms of wheat than at present, while brown 
suga.r was probably dearer, and white sugar probably 
much dearer; this position would result naturally if 
sugar manufacture was not an important local industry, 
and as a matter of fact we know from the statements of 
travellers that sugar was commonly imported from 
Bengal. 

The case of salt is simpler : it was clearly expensive 
relatively to grain, though cheap in terms of money. 
I have added the figures for cloves as indicating the cost 
of foreign spices, which were very largely used in Akbar*s 
kitchen, and doubtless by everyone at Court who could 
afford them. They were more than double the present 
price in money, and therefore more than fourteen times 
the equivalent in grain. 


Clothes 

The materials under this head are very scanty. Abul 
Fazl gives, it is true, a long list of the stuffs purchased 
for the Imperial wardrobe, but for one reason or another 
his figures are of little use for comparative purposes. 
Most of the fabrics enumerated are luxury goods, and the 
quotations are naturally so wide as to be useless; a piece 
of pobrmYhdrm, for instance, might cost anything from 2 
rupees to 20 inuhrs, and various other cloths show similar 
variations. Again, most of the quotations are for the 
piece, and we are not told how many yards the piece 
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confained, while as a further complication we read that 
Akbar altered the width in which some stuffs were woven. 
I can offer a tentative comparison in the case of only 
three articles under this Read, the assumptions being 
made in each case (a) that the cheapest quality 
now on the marker is approximately similar to the 
cheapest quality sold in Akbars time, and (6) that tlie 
width lias not been altered in the interval. These 
assumptions are not very improbable, for conservatism is 
a dominant character of the Indian market in such 
matters, but tlie comparison rests on a much less stable 
foundation than that which has been drawn in the case 
of food grains. The modern rates given are those of the 
Lucknow market; Akbars gaz is taken as 30*75 inches. 


Article, 

Price 

Unit. 

per rupee. 
Then. 

Now. 

Factor. 

Cotton cloth {chhiiit) . 

. yard 

171 

5*3 

32 

,, { sildhati) 

• ^ » 

17-1 

32 

5-3 

Blanket 

. £)iece 

4 

0-8 

50 

These figures suggest that clothes were 

o oo 

dear relatively 


to grain, but a wider basis is required before this* 
conclusion can be asserted with confidence. Some light 
on this question can be obtained from the assessment 
rates recorded by Abul Fazl. Before 1914, 1 lb. of cotton 
fibre cost about 7 lb, of wheat, while the recorded rates 
suggest that in Akbar's time it cost about 101b. We 
may assume that since wages measured in grain have 
remained approximately the same, the price of clothes 
has varied with the price of the most important raw 
material, and the factor would in that case be a little over 
5, or about the same as that for sildhati. 

Metals 

The case of copper is simple ; the rnetal was bought for 
Akbars mint at the rate of 1,044 dams per maund, or 
2-1 lb. per rupee. The price in Lucknow about the year 
1914 was 1*6 lb. per rupee, giving a factor of 1*3 ; valued 
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in grain, therefore, copper was in Akbar's time more than 
five times as dear as at present, and this rate must be 
taken as governing the price of brass and copper utensils. 

Abul Fazl gives no similai* quotation for iron, and we 
have to approach its value by the sanctioned rates for 
a few articles used in the Imperial stables. Here again, 
size and quality introduce elements of doubt. Horse- 
shoes, for instance, were allowed for at 10 darns the set, or 
16 shoes per rupee ; the present price in Lucknow works 
out at 21 shoes per rupee, giving a factor of 0*8, so that 
iron has on this showing actually become cheaper in 
money, and very much cheaper in grain, but the possibility 
that the weight of the shoes has altered prevents this 
conclusion from being definitely accepted. The same 
objection does not apply to the second available illus- 
tration, iron picket-pegs, because these were paid for by 
weight. They were allowed for at 18*5 lb. per rupee, 
and can now be got at the rate of 8 lb. in Lucknow. The 
corresponding factor is 2*3, so that, while the basis for an 
exact comparison is inadequate, it is clear that the cost of 
iron was very high when measured in grain, and not 
much cheaper than now when measured in money. 

Summary 

We may say, then, that in the markets at Akbar’s Court 
a rupee or other given coin had the following value as 
compared with the years before the outbreak of war : — 

Jn buyinj^ food -grains ... 7 times as much, or more. 

,, mutton 4 times as much. 

,, milk 5^ times as much. 

,, ghi and oils . . . 11 times as much, or more. 

,, sugar from 2 to 4 times as much. 

,, salt 3 times as much, or more. 

,, clothes perhaps 5 times as much. 

,, copper slightly more than now. 

iron perhaps twice as much. 

,, cloves less than half as much as now. 

In other words, and allowing roughly for the quantities 
of the various goods required by different classes, to the 
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very poorest classes a rupee was worth as much as seven 
rupees now : to the classes just above the line of extreme 
poverty, it was worth about six rupees, and lo the middle 
and upper classes certaiiily* about five rupees, possibly 
somewhat more, so 1 ot)<^ as they did not require imported 
luxuries, which were exceedingly costly compared with 
the produce of the country. We may say, therefore, that 
a servant on Rs. 2 p.m. was as vrell oft* about the year 
1595 as one on Rs. 12 in 1914; that Rs. 400 to 500 
would have been the equivalent pay for a senior Collector, 
Rs. 1,000 fora Chief Justice, and Rs. 2,000 fora provincial 
Governor; and for general comparisons we may take 
Akbar s rupee as worth about six rupees of the modern 
currency. 

The position of the uiban general labourer, getting 
2 dams a day, rerpiires separate notice. His food cost 
him about the same proportion of his wages as now, so 
that his surplus available for other forms of expenditure 
was proportionately the same, but actually it was only 
one-S('Vrnth of its present amount in coin, and though 
conimodities were cheaper in money, he had much less 
money to spend on them. If we say that in his case dear 
salt and (perhaps) sugar were approximately compensated 
by cheaper oil (u* ghi, then he liad about one-seventh of 
the money he now has to spend on other goods ; relatively 
to his means, therefore, he paid about 50 per cent more 
for his clothes, three or four times as much for iron articles, 
and about five tinjes as much as now for cop 2 :>er utensils, 
if he asjjired to such costly j^ossessions. 

9^he position of the j)easants dependent on the markets 
of the capital must also be considered sepaiately. Their 
income consisted of agricultural produce, part of which 
they consumed, while the rest was sold or bartered to 
buy things like salt, clothes, utensils, and — most important 
of all — money to pay the revenue. The comparative 
position is most clearly shown by stating the quantities 
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of these goods which could be obtained for 185 lb. of 
wheat (the equivalent of one rupee in Akbar's time). 
The figures stand as follows : — 

Article. Unit. « Quantity obtainable. Factor. 




Then. 

Nov). 


Salt 

lb. 

137-7 

304-1 

0*45 

Cloth [chlnt) . . . 

yds. 

17-1 

39-2 

0-43 

,, {sildhdti) . . 

>» 

17-1 

23- 7 

0-72 

Blanket .... 

piece 

4 

5-9 

0-68 

Copper 

lb. 

2-1 

9-6 

0-22 

Money 

rupee 

1-0 

7-4 

0-14 

Thus the peasant 

who 

marketed 

chiefly 

food-gr 


paid more tlian double the present price for salt, perhaps 
50 per cent more for clothes, five times the present price 
for copper, probably three or four times as much for iron, 
and more tlian seven times the present price for a rupee. 
If the peasant sold chiefly oilseeds, he was much worse 
off; to get a rupee he had to deliver about eleven times 
as much rape or til as in modern times, and the cost of 
other commodities was higher in proportion. We are not 
told the prices ruling for gur or for raw cotton; from 
the somewhat uncertain figures for the corresponding 
manufactured articles, we may infer that cotton at least 
paid the peasant better than food-grains, and if this 
inference applies also to some of the minor market crops 
for wliich price-data are wanting, the fact will furnish an 
explanation of the statement contained in some MSS. of 
the Ain, and discussed on p. 19 of the Journal for 
January, 1918, that under the regulation-system of 
assessment the superior crops increased in area. Under 
that system it would have been hard to make a living by 
growing only grain and oilseeds, and the growth of 
superior crops would have been stimulated in consequence. 

This estimate relates directly to the peasants living 
near the Court. The greater their distance from the 
market, the worse was their position in both buying and 
selling, though distance may have brouglit compensating 
advantages of various kinds. 
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Conclusions 

If the prices recorded by Abul Fazl may be taken as 
indicating the approximate course of tlie markets of 
Northern India in the latter part of Akbar’s reign, the 
folloNving conclusions may be drawn : — • 

1. Money was wortn. about six times as much under 
Akbar as in tlie j^ears before the war, if we measure its 
value in terms of country produce and neglect imported 
luxuries. 

2. The difference benefited mainly the upper classes, 
who had large cash incomes, cheap supplies, and an' ample 
surplus for expenditure on luxury or display. 

3. Urban labourers could get food as at present, but 
could buy fewer or inferior clothes, and must usually 
have gone wiLhout metal utensils. 

4. Peasants were much worse oft* than now in regard to 
all articles which they had to purchase. 
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FICTOGRAPHIG BEGOXKAISSANCES. PART II 


BEING DISCOVERTES, RECOVERIES, AND CON- 
JECTURAL RAIDS IN ARCHAIC CHINESE* 
WRITING 

By L. E. HOPKINS 

{Oontinned from Part, IV of the Journal, PJ 17 .) 

JT is one pleasing feature of the absence of logical 
method in these palseographif' excursions and 
alarums, that interesting irrelevancies are more easily 
introduced and less severely regarded than where a 
stricter scheme lias been pursued. 

At least that is my Jiope in presenting the important 
summary of conclusions readied by Lo Chen-yli upon the 
true nature and mutual relations of the several varieties 
of ancient Chinese writing which preceded the actual type 
now current. These conclusions, }>cing based -on an 
analysis of the entirely new material provided by the 
Honan bone inscriptions, corroborate and strongly fortify 
the verdicts of two Chinese authorities who liad considered 
these problems on the evidence previously available. 

So much, then, by way of apology and introduction to 
the passage from pp. 73-4 of the ^ ^ ^ f? or 

Critical Interpretation of the Records of the Tumulus of 
Yin, which runs as follows : — 

‘'Judging by the characters it is possible to identify, 
the proportion of those that tally with the Leaser Seal 
forms of Hsu’s work [the Shuo Wen^ is from 30 to 40 
per cent. Further, there are a certain number that tally 
with Hsu’s ‘ occasional forms ' (58 ® ^ others 

that tally with the modern script chin li), 

“ On the other hand, the proportion of those that do not 
tally with the ancient or the chou wSn [Greater Seal] 
forms is from 80 to 90 per cent. And of the few that do 
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agree with one or other of these two categories, more 
agree witli the cliou w4n than with tlie ancient forms. 

'' From this fact we can tell that the Greater Seal is as 
old as the writing of the Sliang and Chou dynasties 

m ^ ^ :k ^ ^ m m ^ ^ ^ ^ M), and, 

also, that the Lesser Seal is as old as the Greater Seal. 
It is not true that the Greater Seal was invented 
cJkuang) by the Chief Recorder Chou, nor the Lesser 
Seal by the Minister Li Ssii. 

“All that the Recorder Chou did was to publish the 
ancient forms as the Chapters of the Recorder shih 

pien). These Chapters of the Recorder are the ancestor 
of all works on epigraphy [ij^ lit. the Lesser Learning, 
the term applied to this branch of research], and they are 
a continuation and not a new departure 0 

4 ). 

“And all that the Minister [Li] Ssh did when he 
standardized the system of writing was merely to 
abrogate those characters that differed from the forms 
current in the State of IVin. It has never been proved 
that any characters inherited by the State of Ts’in through 
the several centuries that had elapsed, and dating back to 
the two Dynasties of Shang and Chou, were forced into 
desuetude. This explanation had indeed been formulated 
by Tuan of Chin-tan [viz. Hi Tuan Yii-ts’ai], and 
by Ch'ien of Chia-ting [viz. whose personal name is 
unknown to me]. 

“ The latter writes in liis postface to the Han Chien 
(?¥ ^)» ‘C)f the 9,000 odd characters of the Shuo Wen, 
ancient forms ( ^SC) constitute the greater part. When 
it quotes the Classics, it always employs the ku w4n 
forms. In the explanatory text, wlien it adduces ku w4n 
or chon w4n [ancient forms and Greater Seal] examples, 
these are variant forms of ku w4n or chou %v4n, but the 
ancient forms are not limited to these few cliaracters 
only.’ 
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In another passage Ch’ien writes, ‘ In later times 
people have wrongly pointed to the Shuo Wen as 
consisting of the Seal character used in the State of Ts in, 
and have sought elsewhere ?or the so-called ancient forms, 
and these were not to be found.’ • 

“ Mr. Tuan s views a»*e expounded in his commentary 
on the Preface to the SIiuo Wen, 

“ The opinions of these two scholars, though open to 
certain criticisms, are yet marked by a fine discrimination 
and a conspicuous scholarship that are beyond rivalry 

(«S » ^ isS ^ ^ S 4)-” 

Lo Chen-yu then adds the following passage in 
corroboration of the opinions he has just estimated so 
highly : “ Now that we possess the oracular sentences, 
these views acquire additional credibility. As regards 
the ‘ ancient forms’ (l5r ;X) cited in Hsus volumes, they 
are solely based on the Books recovered from the wall,^ 
while the chou ivSn characters are taken from the 
Chapters of the Recorder Chou. In the first case the 
characters are of late Chou dynasty date ; in the second, 
they are from a work of which more than half is lost. 
Tliat such forms could not entirely tally with characters 
of the age of the Shang and Chou eras 

might indeed be reasonably expected. 

“Coming to the Seal character [viz. ^ Lesser 

Seal], this was in origin a development from the ancient 
chou wen forms, hence its predominating agreement with 
the characters of the oracular sentences. But from the 
period of the writing of Shang and Chou times to the 
lifetime of Hsu Shen, more than a thousand years had 
passed. There could not fail to be defects arising from 
alterations in the ensuing centuries. While in the 

^ Namely, the tablets containing the Book of History, the Record of 
Rites, the Classic of Filial Piety, and the Analects, which had been 
hidden at the time of the Burning of the Books, in the wall of the 
Coufucian mansion, and were rediscovered there circd b.c. 90. 
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descent of Hsii’s work down to the pres.ent day, other 
two thousand years liave elapsed, which also have not 
failed to beget errors due to recopying and revising. 
The result is that for stud tots to rely exclusively on 
Hsii’s volumes in order to find the veritable ancient 
forms, would be like getting hold of a jnan’s great-great- 
great-grartdsons to discover the jocularities of their 
great-great-great-grandfathers ! 

Nevertheless, now that we are to-day able to investigate 
these veritable ancient forms, if wc had not possessed 
Hsii's book to trace back to the earlier characters on 
ancient Bronzes, and from these latter to explore the 
oracular sentences, this task could hardly have been 
accomplished. From this point of view, then, it may 
indeed be aflSrnied that the recoveiy of the veritable 
ancient forms is attributable to the work of Hsti.” 

Yil rain, to rain. Hignifica'iice of the archaic 
forms, (Figs. 132-41.) This is not altogether apparent. 
Clearly the dots, varying in numbers and arrangement in 
difierent examples, represent the separate drops of rain, 
but how are we to regard the upper and surrounding 
lines, especially the frequent combinations and m ?’ 

The Shiio Weil analyses the Lesser Seal form 
(Fig. 142) as consisting of — , representing the sky, 
and n ' representing clouds, the remainder being drops 
of water. But where else does p) ever stand for clouds ? 
Hsii Shell also adds a very elaborate kii iven version 
(Fig. 143) nevei* found on the Honan Bones. 

Lin continuous rain. Significance of the archaic 
form, (Fig. 144.) This appears to be a genuine ancient 
example of a phonetic compound, being composed of 
]i|| yil, rain, and lin, a forest, which presumably enters 
solely to indicate the sound. 

Ling ^ , a gentle rain ; but used on the carved objects 
of the Honan find in the expressions ling chung, which 
would presumably at later dates be written @ H;, magib 
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^ kuei, magic tablet, ^ ||. ling kuei, 

magic tortoise, ^ ling pi, magic disk. On the oldest 
Bronzes we find similarly the expression g ling cltung, 
a happy or blessed end of life. But in such uses modern 
texts, e.g. those of the S\iu King and the Odes, Jiave^ 
substituted ^ liiig. 

Significance of the archaic forms. (Fig^. 145-9.) 
Apparently a phonetic compound, composed of rain, and 
.two, or three, round, )noutli -shaped, or triangular figures. 
In the latter case, in composition, the apex of the triangle 
is prolonged to a fine point, as in the character lin, to 
look down, in the Yii Caldron, S! 1^9). In the 

same character li7i, in the Mao Kung Ting (Fig. 151), we 
have tlie triangles replaced by the mouth-sliaped form, 
from which short lines ascend. On the Bones, Lo Chen-yti 
cites, p. 19, three examples, each having two, not three, 
mouth-shaped variants, but in my collection 1 have on 
H. ^71 an instance of written with three triangles 
(Fig. 152). The ideal or primitive type of this triplicate 
symbol is, therefore, not a matter of certainty. The 
Shuo Wen account is that OM ^ M ^ element 

ODD' depicts rain-drops.” But the rain-drops are already 
depicted in the upper part, the symbol for rain, and Hsu’s 
statement cannot be accepted. I suggest, in place of the 
Shuo Wens explanation, that the true original of these 
round, mouth-shaped, or triangular signs was the small 
globular or oval bell, attached sometimes alone, sometimes 
in sets, to various other objects, such as a horse's bridle, 
or the top of a banner-staff. These bell-attachments were 
called by different terms, one being ^ ling, as it is now 
found, which is probably only another way of writing the 
word ling under discussion. 

Hsileh 8, snow. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 153-5.) .Including the Lesser Seal, there are two 
types in existence, and it is noteworthy that of these, the 
modern form corresponds not to the Lesser Seal (Fig. 156), 
jBAs. 1918. 27 
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but essentially to the archaic design shown on the Honan 
bones, which consists of rain and (apparently) two right 
hands (the modern form has only one hand), an effort to 
express, or at least to suggest, the congealed state of rain, 
which, as snow, can be held in the hands. But the type 
of the fihuo Wen is compounded on the contrary of rain 
and the character ^ siii, now written a broom. 
The Shuo Wen states that this element is phonetic, but 
Chalmers seems likely to be right in thinking the whole 
Lesser Seal character is a suggestive compound and 
indicates rain that can be brushed {Strnctnre of 
Chinese Characters, p. 27). 

It would be more satisfactory to have further and 
more clearly cut examples of the Bone types. 

Tien lightning. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 157-8.) If Lo Chen-yii is right, as I believe he 
is, in his equation of these forms, they consist of a com- 
bination of water with a very early form of ^ shSn, 
which is held by Lo and others to depict lightning — 
“ rain and lightning by turns preceding each other 
(« i1? 4) " as Lo explains. We should notice that these 
Bone variants do not contain the element rain, but 
a combining-form of water. Lo includes a character 
which has two small circles in place of the water-di*ops 
(Fig. 159), and another wliich he thinks is probably 
a variant of ^ tien (Fig. 160), but he omits to notice 
what must be variants of this last, though the circles 
have become mouth-shaped signs (Figs. 161-2). To me 
all these forms containing circles or mouths appear 
a little doubtful as equivalents of ^ tiSji. 

(For the origin of the character ^ shen, see that 
character discussed below.) 

Cli^n Jg, the dawn. Significance of the archaic 
forms. (Figs. 168-4) This cannot yet be explained. 
The character consists of chil, to hold in the two 
hands held together (for which was afterwards 
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substituted), and ^ apparently as the plionetic. 

The modern scription of dawn, however, is ^ cli4n, 
with 0 jih, the sun, in place of chll, and the combination 
seems much more natural in view of the sense. Never- 
theless, the Lesser Seal form wdth chil is corroborated 
hy the single example from the Bones. 1 suspect if 
we could discover the graphic idea in ^ we could 

trace this character for daw7i also. At any rate, we can 
see that it was something tangible, and something that 
could be raised in the hands. 

I (1) he ; (2) forms part of a place-name ; (3) and 
of a personal name or title. Significa^icc of the archair 
forms. (Figs. 165-6.) Unknown. In this compound 
character neither element indicates the sound. It must 
therefore be a suggestive compound, but the constructive 
idea is as yet undiwsclosed. With the following character 
it forms the name (if it was a name and not a title) of 
I Vin^ “Minister under Ch'eng T’ang, first Emperor of 
the Shang dynasty. . . . He was at once placed at the 
head of the administration, and took part in the campaign 
against the infamous tyrant Chi eh Kuei which put an 
end to the Hsia dynasty and placed his master upon the 
throne.” ^ 

It is curious that Lo Chen-yii has not recognized this 
historical name as commemorated on the Honan relics, 
though my examples are all taken from his facsimile texts. 
This failure is due to his having erroneously read ^ yi^v 
as ^ fn, father, in nearly all cases. It is naturally 
gratifying to me as an Occidental student to have 
spotted the camouflage and to have dragged forth this 
once famous personage to a momentaiy resurrection. 

Yi^h ^ , a leader, a ruler. Sigioificance of the archaic 
forms. A hand pulling some object, perhaps a long rod, 
from one end. (Figs. 167-70.) Etymologically, this 


^ Giles, A Chinese Bio(jravhical Dictionary, f). 3r)2. 
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syllable yin is probably the same word as that written 
51 yi'^i to draw, stretch. It is interesting to find, besides 
I Yin, another personage mentioned as being addressed 
in prayer, and approached ‘with offerings, under the 
designation Yin Yin H jP*. He too is transcribed Yin Fu 
by Lo Chen-yu, Y.H.S.K.K.S., 6. 

Chou daylight. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. 171~3. Lesser Seal, 174.) The brilliant light of 
the sun issuing in all directions, as indicated by the short 
lines round the orb. It seems perhaps rather strange 
tha.t we should not have found -f instead. 

Lo writes on this character, “ Depicts the figure of 
brilliant light shooting to the four quarters. In later 
times, the Lesser Seal lengthening the element with 
which the character is composed, into O, and adding 
^ yil above it, the significance of the coristruction was 
quite obscured, and Hsu then classified the character 
under ^ hua, to draw lines, and explained it as ^ ^ ^ 
yu yeh wei chiehy * bounded by the night.* ’* 

We must admit that it is not the archaic but the Lesser- 
Seal construction, with its intrusive and irrelevant yil, 
that needs a better explanation than it receives in the 
Shno Wen. 

Ts^ ^ or or slanting, sideways, past the meridian. 
Significance of the archaic forms. (Figs. 175~8.) The 
sun sloping to the side, declining. A special application 
of the word ts4, slanting, on one side, to the sun s diurnal 
course. Hence the sun symbol 0 is added in the 
compound character as a specific sign to the generic 
clement ^ ts^ or tsi (chalc in Cantonese), the latter form 
being probably the earliest scription of what was after- 
wards written tsS, side, slanting. 

The difference should be noticed between the first two 
and the last two of the archaic shapes. In the former, 
the sideways kink in the human figure is actually drawn, 
in the latter the effect is more crudely reached by boldly 
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canting the axis of the same figure out of the perpendicular^, 
but leaving it otherwise unmodified, so that it is, inform, 
actually ta, great, though not in sense. Thus an 
ideographic result is conveyed direct to the mind by the 
Significance of the abnormal posture. * 

Mu evening, for which ^ is now written, the 
simpler form being reserved to write the negative mu or 
mo, not, and thus becoming a loan-character for its 
homophone. Significance of the archaic forma. (Figs. 
179-81.) The sun amidst trees, or sometimes amidst 
herbage, to suggest its apparent plunge into the forest at 
sundown. (The pictogram might equally well have served 
for sunrise, as in tung, the east.) 

Lo remarks that on the Bones the figures of 
quadrupled (read mang, ]ux\gle), and quadrupled (not 
in Kanghsi’s Dictionary, though the Supplement gives 
compounds of mu, six times, and even eight times 
repeated), are not distinguished in combination as a rule, 
as, for example, with the character ^ yu, a park, old 
forms of which contain, in place of ^ yu, sometimes 
and sometimes /fc, quadrupled in each case. 

Hsien Jii, sunshine. Significance of the archaic forma. 
(Figs. 182-3.) A compound character made up of H jih, 
the sun, and ^ chien, to perceive, with the alternative 
sense of appearing, and the sound haien. The syllable 
is merely a special application of the word haien to the 
appearance of the sun, and the addition of 0 to the 
character is the mark of that fact. We might describe 
such combinations as this as associations of an ideographic 
key (in this case, 0 jih, sun) and a phonetic clue (in 
this case, ^ haien). 

The word occurs in the Odea, in the passage ^ 
chien haien yueh haiao, lit. “ feeling the sunlight, there is 
a thaw 

On the Bones this character is always preceded by 
pu, to divine, showing that the need of fine weather 
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was among the prompting motives for the exercise of the 
diviners' science. 

This figure, when you know it, seems to present no 
particular difficulty. Yet it ‘is among those that Lo 
Chen-yti has not deciphered, and for years defied the late 
Mr. Chalfant and myself. We used to call it “the man in 
trouble with a white tie 

Ghing a capital city. Significance of the archaic 
forms, (Figs. 184-7.) An architectural design exhibiting 
a tower with the characteristic pitch of roof, apparently 
erected over a city wall. The early figures closely 
resemble Icao, high. I do not appreciate the central 
vertical line in the lower part of the character, but the 
only difference in the archaic forms oF citing and Jg 
kao is that the latter has the sign X) hi place of the 
vertical line of citing. Perhaps this mouth-shaped element 
in kao is an alteration from an original Q, depicting the 
archway of a city gate. 

Su J^, early. Significance of the archaic forms, 
(Figs. 188-91.) This is a character which in the course 
of its career has undergone a truly camouflagic meta- 
morphosis. It is a human figure seated and holding what 
I suggest is a sleeping-mat. The action is intended to 
suggest the word su, early, b^" showing an awakened 
sleeper rolling up the mat on which he has passed the 
night hours. This interpretation goes further than Lo 
Chen-yiis, who has not explained the element which 
appears as ^ hsi in the Lesser Seal and modern forms. 
Before bringing forward the reasons for my own view, let 
us hear Lo’s comments in his note on the three examples 
he prints (the first of which I have been unable to find). 
He writes, “ The Shuo Wen under [virtually Fig. 192, 
the Lesser Seal shape of ^ m] cites as ku wSn the two 
forms and The examples from the oracular 

sentences, which consist of ^ hsi and chi, agree 
exactly with the Lesser Seal of Hsu’s work. The Lesser 
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Seal ^ is in both the oracular sentences and on the 

ancient Bronzes represented by which depicts a man 

at work It » my No do^’bt this is so, but it is to 
be wished that Lo had been less reticent as to the part 
played by the alleged ^ hsi, evening, in the structure of 
the old character. And for this reason. It is beyond 
question tliat hsi (isik in Cantonese) does mean “ evening 
and the Slmo Wen states that the character consists of 
“the moon half visible*' ^ ^). If the SUuo Wen's 
explanation of the character ^ hsi is correct, it follows 
that we have in the archaic, no less than in the Lesser 
Seal and modern forms, a picture of a kneeling figure 
holding the moon in his two outstretched hands. Now 
it has taken the human race a long time to reach the 
conclusion, and it lias but partly reached it now, that, if 
I may repeat certain fearless and noble words of one who 
had recently viewed the tesselated pavement of an old 
Roman villa, “ Them ancient Romaiis wasn't the desperate 
fools that some people try to make out." So with the 
ancient Chinese. Neitlier were the}^ halfrwitted children 
to amuse themselves and bewilder their remote successors 
by designing characters of pure imbecility, such as tliis 
would be if it were true that it consists of a man holding 
the moon. But it cannot be true. What, I surmise, the 
man is holding is the figure, contracted and disguised, of 
a roll of matting, a word also pronounced hsi (tsik in 
Cantonese), and an exact homophone in sound, tone, and 
series, of hsi, evening. This word is now written 
a character composed of quite other elements. 

But this analysis of K early, being in part new, 
must be made good by positive and, if possible, convincing 
arguments. I shall try to furnish them. Direct proofs 
from the Bone inscriptions are wanting. We have not 
hitherto identified the archaic shapes either of ^ hsi, 
evening, or of ^ hsi, mat (the latter at least not beyond 
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cavil), on these relics. The argument must be of a 
cumulative nature. 

In the first place, the Shuo Wen cites as a leu win 
shape of hsi the form fg* in which I believe we have 
in the cylindrical object the crude outline of a roll of 
matting. And this becomes much more apparent when 
we compare it with the various forms m !■ and ^ 
occurring in the interesting compounds shown in 
Figs. 194-6. These Lo Chen-yii supposes to represent 
the two outstretched hands holding a mat, and with 
somewhat less certainty (at least to me) equates with 
the modern and quite differently constructed character 
m hsieh, to thank. I also doubt if Lo is right in 
deeming this figure of a mat to be the old form of jjg hsi, 
I suspect strongly it is that of a different character, but 
I must reserve the proof for another occasion. 

It will perhaps be objected that the half-moon shaped 
object held in the hands of the figure in these ancient 
versions of ^ su is not reminiscent of even the two- 
barred cylinder of the Shuo Wens leu win form of hsi, 
still less of the more complex forms cited by Lo. But 
there is slight weight in this criticism, as the case of the 
character jou, flesh, suffices to show. This latter 
character is written in the Lesser Seal but wherever 
its combining-form occurs on the Bones (it has not been 
found alone) it is a mouth-shaped figure with either one 
cross-bar or none at all. This will be seen by the figures 
illustrating the following entry, ^ tsi. What happened 
with jou, therefore, may easily have happened with 
the mat character, which would thus become ^ in the 
Lesser Seal, and ^ hsi in the modern form — illusion and 
moonshine ! 

The right-angled outline partly enclosing the mat 
figure in the Shuo Wen's ancient form remains at present 
unexplained, unless indeed it is a contraction of the two 
outstretched arms shown in the figures. 
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The student is thus offered a choice between the 
orthodox analysis, involving an absurdity, or a hypothesis 
based on a commonplace but rational interpretation of the 
design. • 

Tsi or chiy §1, to offer sacrifice. Significance of the* 
archaic forms, (Figs. 197-209.) A worshipper's hand 
proffering flesh and wine to the Spirits. 

Lo has the following note : “ The variants of this 
character are very numerous, but all of them depict 
a hand holding wine and flesh before the Spirits. The 
figure Ij ^ depicts flesh, with yn, the right hand, 
holding it. The number of dots varies. All depict wine. 
Sometimes jif shih, to manifest, is omitted, and some- 
times ^ yvb, right hand, also. The Lesser Seal 
[Fig. 210] consists of the hand holding flesh without 
the wine, as do the examples on the old Bronzes." 

J ought to point out that the archaic examples show 
that, at any rate in many cases, the figures of ^ /tsi, 
evening, and ^ jon, flesh, became in practice indis- 
tinguishable, both being occasionally S?- Hence it would 
be hard to disprove on graphic considerations alone 
that ^ sa (the previous entry) does not consist of 
a figure holding flesh in its hands. 

To many, much, plenty. This character can be 
appropriately considered here in view of what has just 
been said. It is well to observe that my interpretation 
of the true origin of the character is new, and not based 
upon, nor even suggested by, any earlier author known 
to me. Before stating it, it will be best to hear what 
the Shuo Wen has to say. The author s entry under his 
Lesser Seal form l^is, 9 9 M ^ W ^ 

tkn % cltung yell tsung cJiung hsi hsi cM hsiang 
i yeh hn wei to, i.e. “ In piles (or accumulated) ; composed 


^ It is so printed here, but, as will be seen in the examples on the 
Plate, the mouth of the curve is in most cases closed by a bar. 
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of ^ hsi, repeated vertically ; hsi, evening, means (or 
implies) in turn drawing out; hence they constitute 
many This is the clearest rendering of the passage 
I can make. But I am not so greatly concerned to 
understand the precise bearing of the words hsi chA 
hsiang i yeh, because I do not believe that ^ to consists 
of the repetition of 5^ hsi, evening, at all. Instead, 
I submit the following: — 

Significance of the archaic forms, \Figs. 211-15.) 
Slices of meat usually placed one above the other, to 
suggest plenty or abundance in general, by the familiar 
instance of heaped up, unrationed food, in particular. 
Such I feel sure is the simple explanation of this 
character, misconceived analytically since the early times 
of the Han era at any rate. We shall find confirmatio*n 
of this view in the older forms of the succeeding 
character. The remarkable variants, Figs. 214-15, should 
be noted, and their approximation to the Shno Wen's 
kii wSn form. Fig. 217. They are overlooked by Lo, 
and are good examples of successful camouflage, for they 
are practically indistinguishable from the old scription 
of ^ tsnng, to follow. 

I'sn a stand for meat at feasts or w^orship. But 
judging by the contexts on the Bones, this character must 
also have a verbal force, and as it *8661118 always used in 
connexion with acts of worship I suggest that though 
in form it answers to ^ tsii, as identified by Lo Chen-yti, 
yet in function it corresponds rather to 0^: tsu and tso, to 
offer meat in sacrifice. 

Significance of the archaic forms. (Figs. 218-24.) 
Flesh placed on the successive tiers of a stand (like the 
modern cake-trays) in sacrificial worship. The archaic 
examples, which are found also on ancient Bronzes, where 
they had been judged to be the oldest-known phases of 
the character in its sense of sacrificing to Earth, 

consist of a vertical duplication of the form where 
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on each tier of a kind of storied offering-stand is seen 
a piece of flesh. Lo writes on this, ‘‘ The Shuo Wen 
explains the [Lesser Seal a 5 ] form as ‘the table of 
offerings of the Record of Rites Composed 

of half the character jou, flesh, upon J3. tsiv [now» 
usually read is'ieh in a different sense], a stand for offerings 
The words ‘ half the character ’ refer to the strokes 
which, however [in the Lesser Seal], are at the side, not 
upon the J3, isu. In the oracular iBcntences, Fig. 218 
precisely represents flesh deposited on the stand, and 
similar forms occur on the ancient Bronzes [sec Figs. 225 -6]. 
Previous authorities have erroneously transcribed all these 
as ^ ir 

Oku and cliou |J£, t(^ invoke either a blessing or 
a curse. Significance of the archaic forms. (Figs. 228-30.) 
A human figure in tlie symbolic attitude of prayer, 
kneeling with up ward -facing mouth, and in some instances 
with hands directed downwards making obeisance before 
the Spirits. Perliaps Lo Chen-yii is right in seeing in 
the dots of some examples the libation of wine to the 
same Spirits. He thinks we should not take the com- 
bination ill Fig. 229 as a mere variant of jir shih, to 
manifest, but as made up of two elements, ”f", a common 
variant of shih, and the four drops, as representing 
wine. Against this, in so far at least as Lo seems to 
ignore the sign representing any pqi|-ticular word, is the 
occurrence of |J[ twice on H. 28 in my collection, as an 
independent character in connexion with some sacrificial 
worship. Is it possible that this liitherto unknown sign 
really represents the syllable c/ii. the Spirit of the Earth ? 
This, by the way, is the first sound attributed to jfj* in 
Kanghsi’s Dictionary, and as shih and ch’i or lei cannot 
possibly be variations from one original sound, and their 
meanings have no kinship either, it looks as though two 
once separate characters had been erroneously blended 
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It is easy to see in the outline of a worshipping figure 
an apprdpriate element in a character standing for a word 
that means invocation. What is not so easy to under- 
stand is why this same element Jil, when alone, should 
represent the word lisinng, elder brother. But that 
problem must stand over. 

The character i, exceptionally yin, and the meaning 
of the phrase g now written ^ or m IB or 
W j:&> all pronounced yi^i yiln. 

In a recent paper in this Journal dealing with the 
Chinese Numerals and their Notational systems, I had 
occasion to discuss the character ^ i, and explained that 
it was “ the outline of a lidded vase, on the body of which 
is added the character ^ chi, good luck The explanation 
ended with the words, ‘‘ Why the addition of the character 
^ chi, good luck, was made, is a more difficult point. It 
opens up more than one curious and interesting inquiry^ 
but they are beyond the scope of this paper.” I propose 
now to follow these points up, and believe I shall make 
good with additional material what I could only hint at 
before. 

There are in the Shuo Wen two characters which in 
the modern writing of Kanghsi's Dictionary are printed 
§ and ^ , but in the Lesser Seal script of the earlier 
work appear in the more pictographic shapes of Figs. 231 
and 232. It is the ||>eculiar way in which Hsii Shen has 
catalogued and explained these forms that is responsible 
for the imperfect and misunderstood accounts of them 
handed down in all Chinese dictionaries. And it is due 
to the insight of one of the most recent of Hsii’s editors, 
Wang Ytin, that their real history has come to 

light, and a truer appreciation of the philosophic sense of 
the phrase yin-y iln is thereby reached. 

A student of the Shito Wen who should regard the 
Lesser Seal shapes of g and ^ with a considering eye^ 
will not fail to observe that they form a complementary 
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and contrasted pair of figures, but he may not remark 
that while the author appears to define the latter character 
by the dissyllabic phrase ^ til yiln yeh, lie 
places the second character,* yOn^ first in his dictionary 
(the last character under his 395th radical), and# 
immediately follows it by the first member of the phrase, 
making this his 396th rodical. He thus reverses the 
natural order of the words of the phrase, so as to conform 
to the artificial scheme of arranging his radicals. Thus 
also he has greatly darkened counsel. 

For there is a natural order of the words though 

to the modern reader they appear to be i yun, and to 
convey no recognized meaning. We shall see in a moment 
by Hsli vShen’s own words that they have a most definite 
meaning, but that it involves our attributing the sound 
2 /m, not i, to the first character. This sound is given in 
Kanghsi’s Dictionary, though not mentioned in those of 
Giles or Couvreur, Kanghsi adds, ‘‘ interchanged with 

la and %r 

Here is the text of the tiliiLo Wen under ^ yiln : 

1 ® tft KI a m KI til El 5c ftfe S 

that is, “[F/m] means yln-yiln; composed with 
lisiung, ill-luck, and ^ /m, a bottle ; no leakage (or 
evaporation) of ill-luck from the bottle. The Book of 
Changes speaks of ‘ tlie yin-yiln of Heaven and Earth 

New the present text of the Book of Changes does not 
contain ^ but |.g |g yin-yiln, and other editions of 
the classic write ^ and *Jta same sounds. 

In all these we have to do with the same two words, but 
dressed in different graphic garments, and are driven to 
the conclusion that the earlier sound of ^ i {y^t in 
Cantonese) was yin (ySn in Cantonese). 

Postponing the consideration of this quotation from 
the Book of Changes, and other points, let us see what 
Hsu has to say under the other, the first character of the 
phrase yin-yiln, viz. g. 
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The passage runs, ^ (in orig. in Lesser Seal shape) 
« « ffi ^ ^ ^ [Yin] chuan i yell ts'ung hu chi 
siting, = “[Firt or I] means single and pure; composed 
with hu, a bottle, and chi iot the phonetic.” 

We have, then, if we place them in their natural 
order and in immediate sequence, the following words 
(neglecting the rest of Hsu s notes as irrelevant to this 
point), as the explanation of the term y in-yiln, ^ ^ tB 
S S d2 chuan i yeh yin yiln yeh. Still the light does 
not break. But how if we turn this round ? How if we 
invert the two parts of the above sentence, and read the 
explanations in the order in which they actually stand 
in the text of the Shtio Wen ? In that case we should 
have yin yiln yeh (under the last entry -character of the 
395th radical), chuan i yeh (under the first character of 
the 896th radical), that is, by combining the two, we 
get g ^ lii m g 11! yin yiln yeh chuan i yeh, 
namely, “ The term yin-yiln means chuan-i, single 
and pure.” 

Now these two terms yin-yiln and chuan i are 
certainly not, in current usage, sjmonymous and “ inter- 
available ”, as such a restoration of the text should lead 
us to expect. The latter term is common enough, though 
now usually wi'itten — chuan i, Giles renders it 
“ concentration upon one ; specially; particularly Eitel, 
“undivided attention.” Couvreur, “ S appliquer tout 
entier a une chose.” These several explanations are 
virtually identical. But there must have been some 
simpler and more physical sense borne by the phrase. 

But let us first examine two definitions of the 
chameleon-like dissyllable yin-yiln taken from the Liu 
Shu Kii ^ ^ later part of the Sung dynasty. 

The author, speaking of the old form of ^ clt i, says that 
tk H Is IIM hsiang clti yin-yiln t'Sng clti, ‘^it 
depicts vapour in dense volume rising upwards.” And 
under yiln lie says, Jg Jg B M ^ 
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yii.n ssii Itsd nung hoti mien mi, ‘'yin-yiin, floss- silk 
densely compact.” 

These diveise applications of the term yin-yiln show 
that thS words embody geneval notion or concept, 
expressing itself through separate applicational facets,# 
but comprising the Ideas of compression, compactness, 
condensatioiir, concentration. And it must have been in 
this last application of the phrase that some prehistoric 
but ingenious artist saw his chance of designing a pair 
of characters that would meet the need of illustrating 
a generalized idea of so wide a scope and so elusive a 
texture. Two covered vases oi* flagons were therefore 
drawn distinguished only by the difterentiating symbols 
§ clii, good luck, and [XJ hsiung, ill luck. These two 
vessels would typify and suggest concentration generally, 
by the particular instance of a strong liquor giving out 
fumes or odours pent up in a confining vessel. And 
doubtless the full force of the design would be the better 
seen because the two characters would occur in immediate 
sequence in writing down the expression yin-yun itself. 
Such was the ingenious solution of a considerable 
difficulty. 

But there is more. This notion of concentration is 
a common element, and the only one, in the ideas 
expressed by the two phrases yin-yun and chua7i i, and 
through it alone can be justified the proposed treatment 
or “ restoration ” of the Sh'ito Weiis text, previously 
indicated, '' yhi-yiin means cituan i” that is, "'yin-yiln 
means concentration.” In that special application alone 
can the synonisni of the two terms be supported. 

And now we have reached the point where 1 may fitly 
bring to the reader's notice a remarkable passage from 
the Shuo Wen Ghll Tou,^ or Punctuated Shuo Weii, of 
the editor Wang Yiin. It is contained in the appended 

’ The ^ 35c ^ ^ l.y ]£ 
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Additions arnd Corrections ” to the editor’s notes on tlie 
text, and will be found on pp. 1-2 of chilan 20 of this 
appendix. It runs as follows : — 

'' The words yin-yiln form a syllabic couplet having 
the same terminals (§ ® ® ^ SI ® IS it)- Judging 
by the general rule of the Shuo Wen, the character ^ 
ought to be followed by the words g s « 1 ffi, 
' Yin-yun means chuan i ’ ; and the character ^ by the 
words, ^ ^ tBj '[Yiln] means yin-yun' 

“ By an exception in this case, the two syllables are 
placed under two separate radicals [the 395th and 
396th], while the [explanatory] texts .are linked together 
(jiff iSC ^0 W ^^)• Accordingly, the term and its ex- 
planation are separated from each other and divided 
between the two characters. Under yiln is placed only 
the term [« s nii'ng-mn, viz. yin-yiloi], under yiii 
[5, except in this phrase, now always read i] only the 
explanation [|ll| ^ hsiln i, viz. ckuan i]. Hence tlie 
words chuan i are not the explanation of the single word 
2 [as has always been supposed hitherto].” 

Wang Yiiri now proceeds to quote in support a second 
case where an analogous plan of arrangement and ex- 
planation has been followed by the Shuo Wen. 

“ Similarly, the character ^ lei, under the radical 
^ shih, stone, ought to be followed by the words. ^ 

M IS ^ Z^?i-Zo chung shih mao, ‘ Lei-lo is descriptive of 
stones in numbers ’ ; and the chai*acter m lo by the 
words ^ lei lo, ‘[Ao] means lei4o* But as ^ lei 
has to bring up the rear of the characters under the 
radical shih, stone [in accordance with the Shuo 
Wens rule that such triplicated forms of a radical are 
placed last of the list], the term [viz. Zei-Zo] is placed 
under lo, and the explanation [viz. chung shih mao, 
or, descriptive of stones in numbers] under ^ lei. The 
rule in the two cases [of yin-yiln and Zei-Zo] is exactly 
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the same, and in both is a modification of the general 
rule/' ^ 

After this corroborative illustration in support of his 
argument, Wang Ytin proceeds to his conclusion. 

‘‘Now the term yin yvn expresses the emanation frorn^ 
the blissful union of Heaven and Earth S ® 

The emanation of Heaven being 
male, and that of Earth female, they are not in the 
beginning blended into an absolute unity (;i!|C 7 ^ ^ 
m ^ ^ §).‘ Only wlien Earth's cinanation ascending, 
and Heaven’s emanation descending, they unite in bliss 
and mutual alliance, firmly knit in an intimate con- 
junction, and tliey no more distinguish which of them is 
male and which is female, — this is Absolute Unity 

5c ® ^ ft m it m s »f « 1 «!)• 

Accordingly when Confucius compared with the mystical 
communion of Heaven and Earth the physical union of 
man and woman, he did so tliat by taking what men 
knew he might cause them to apprehend what they could 
not know. 

“Tuan [Yii-ts’ai] writes,^ ‘The primordial substance 
was without distinction, the principles of good and evil 
not differentiated; lienee the characters yin and g 
yiln] are Suggestive Compounds, composed [respectively] 
of chi and (X) hsiting within a vase ; and the combina- 
tion of both words in a couplet of alliterative initials and 

^ The general rule (JJ t'uwj H) meant here is that followed by 
the Shuo Wen in treating what are called ^ lien yii, lit. '•‘con- 
nected words", wliich for want of a better I translate by the term 
“dissyllabic phrase’’. These Hen-yii seem to the Chinese to have 
a more intimate mutual relation than any other couplets of words. 
The Shuo We7i8 rule for lien yii is to give under the first syllable the 
full phrase, followed by the words of explanation of this phrase. Under 
the second syllable it inserts the full phrase only. Many of these dis- 
syllabic phrases are alliterative. 

2 In bis edition of the Shuo Wen, under the character ^ yiin. 

JBAS. 1918 . 28 
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identical terminals is, in truth, a combination of two 
characters in one cliaracter.’ ^ 

Only Mou-t’ang ^ could have understood and expressed 
this truth. Unfortunately, in not transferring this ex- 
planation to the character ^ [instead of under g where 
Tuan inserts it], lie appears not to have had an inkling 
of Hsu s own ideas [as expounded above by Wang Yiin]. 
Heiice, applying the general rule as to cliuan chu 
characters, he alters the characters $ S to ^ 
chuan If this were really correct, the text [under 
ought to be chvun yek, not the dissyllabic phrase 

S chxian i. For my part,” adds Wang in conclusion, 

at the time I compiled the Interpretative Method of 
the Shuo WeUy 1 was equally unaware of this principle 
[as explained in the previous pages], and was led into 
numerous errors in consequence. Now that I have been 
fortunate enough to understand it, if I have not abridged 
the length of my text, it is in order to emphasize the 
elucidation of the point,” 

Some readers will not fail to remark in this suggestive 
passage a striking parallelism with the theological doctrine 

^ I understand this passage to mean that the force of the inspiring 
idea of the characters for yin and yfin is only appreciated by viewing 
them together, as a pair, since each member of this pair has one, and 
lacks the other, of the correlative and diflerentiating signs * chi and 
pCj hsiiing, good and evil, both of which are essential to the concrete 
illustration of the philosophic idea supposed to be expressed in the 
words yin-yuiif and divided, as it were, between the two corresponding 
characters. 

® Namely, Tuan Yii-ts’ai, for whom Wang Yiin frequently exhibits 
his admiration. 

® This reference to the “general rule of ch'tLan chu characters” 
requires some explanation. According to the most modern view among 
Chinese scholars (from which I venture entirely to dissent), this long 
discussed class among the Six Scripts or Liu Shu, ^ consists of 
pairs of characters which in the Shuo Wen occur with reciprocal ex- 
planations, and are therefore synonymous. Thus the character ^ ling^ 
the water-caltrop {Trapa), is explained by ^ cA’t, and vice versa, and 
the two are considered to be chuan chu (|B| 
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expressed in the English Marriage Service regarding 
“ holy Matrimony ; which is an honourable estate . . . 
signifying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt 
Christ and his Cliurch”. And again, “O God, who hast 
consecrated the state of Matrimony to such an excellent 
mystery, that in it is signified and represented the spiritual 
marriage and unity betwixt Christ and his Church.” 

So, on the one hand, Confucius, according to Wang 
YUn, used the physical union of the sexes to exemplify 
the transcendental blending of IJoaven and Earth, in 
much the same spirit as the authors of the Prayer Book 
illustrated the relation between Christ ascended and His 
Church below by the consecrated state of Matrimony. 

But all this time there lies lurking in wait for us 
a difficulty which up to this point I have neither 
mentioned nor met. It is a linguistic and phonetic 
difficulty, and the answer I shall suggest as the solution 
is a radical one, and perhaps will not be accepted at first 
by all students of Chinese, unless indeed, unknown to me, 
it has been anticipated. 

The point is this. Wang Yun’s ingenious theory put 
forward above brings into prominence the double sound 
of the character which is yin in the phrase yin-yvm, 
but i {yPi in Cantonese) in all other cases, including the 
phrase chuan-i. Otherwise and more technically put, 
the character is usually in the entering tone ”, where 
this tone exists, but in yin-yiln, by exception, it has the 
“ even tone How can this be ? How can the same 
word be pronounced, for example, in Cantonese yet in 
one case and yhi in the other ? Or if, conversely, the 
character possesses this double pronunciation, have we 
not really two words involved ? 

This entry is already so long that I propose to postpone 
my answer to the latter part of the next character. 

Yin (ySn in Cantonese) pp, to impress with a seal ; an 
impression of a seal ; a seal. 
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Yi (yik in Cantonese) to press down, force down. 

The history of these two characters, and the phonetic 
career of the two syllables, as they now are, though 
descending from a single original unit of the spoken 
language, are among the most remarkable in this branch 
of study with which I am acquainted, and that on several 
accounts. An examination of the phonetic relations of 
the" two syllables involves the true nature of what is 
called the “ entering tone ** or \ ju sMng, with 
consequential far-reaching implications. The retracing 
of tlte written forms discloses unexpected surprises in the 
sphere of graphic evolution and corruption. It will be 
convenient to follow the latter branch of inquiry first, 
and to anticipate the results by indicating provisionally 
the Significance of the archaic form. This is a controlling 
hand forcing down a man on to his knees — an illustrativ-e 
example of the general sense of pressing down, whether 
in a physical or metaphorical application. The oldest 
form of on the other hand, which, as written in the 

Shuo Wen, cannot be traced further back than that work, 
is merely the reversed form of a variant of pp yin. 

The first observation to be made about the modern 
character pp yin is that it does not descend, as do most 
modern characters, from the Lesser Seal form, Fig. 288. 
The Shuo Wen, at any rate as it stands at present, 
contains no second form, though the existence of a second 
form is not only implied in its next entry, as we shall 
see, but examples of it are on record dating from Han 
dynasty times. One such example is Fig. 234, and from 
this type our modern pp descends. The variation of the 
two types, however, is inconsiderable, and consists only 
in the relative position of the two halves to each other. 
The Lesser Seal version preserved by the Shuo Wen is 
found,. when we have learned to recognize it, both on the 
Honan relics and on ancient bronzes, and is shown in 
Figs. 285-8. But it should, be . noted that in none of 
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thes:^ instances does the character bear the meaning of 
a seal, or to use a seal. Seals in ancient times before the 
Ts’in dynasty were not known as yin^ but as g hsL 

Next to be examined com*es $)j i, a sign that has had 
a varied career. Kanghsi’s Dictionary sums up its latesif 
transformations in effect as follows: the present scription 
is an abridgment (and a regrettable and misleading one 
I may add) of Jpp, which itself is the li, or modern 
clerkly guise of the Lesser Seal popular form, Fig. 239, 
an augmented variant of the normal Lesser Seal form, 
Fig. 240, which last the 8huo Wen says is ^ ^ fan yin, 
“ the reverse of FP yin.’' And so it is, but not of the 
character yin now appearing in the Shuo Wen’s text, 
and being its 339th radical. 

Having thus traced the two characters, as characters, 
we ought to hear what the Shuo Wen has to say about 
their structure. 

Lender EP yin, Hsii Shen writes, “ The token of 
authority held by official persons: composed with ^ chao, 
hand palm downwards, and 0 tsieh, token of authority 
[so at least explained by the Shuo We7i’], ^ JE Bi ^ iS 

jf. p 

Under ^ i,. in its Lesser Seal guise. Fig. 240, the 
explanation is, To press : composed with fp yin 
reversed.” Then, adding the form Fig. 239, he writes, 
“ vulgarly written with ^ shou, hand,” R 

PP ^ . 

Such are the texts of the explanations of the two 
characters. 

In a previous paper in this Journal ^ I referred to the 
refutation by Lo Chen-yti of the old belief, based on the 
Shuo Weibs dictum, that the character now written 0 , 
and held to be the original scription of tsieh, depicted 
a token of authority, whereas it was really in its ancient 
shape the outline of a kneeling human figure. Lo 
1 JRAS., October, 1917, pp. 804-5. 
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remarks with reason that in consequence of this complete 
misapprehension on the part of Hsli ShSn all the analyses 
of characters under the Shuo Wen's 338th radical are 
erroneous. 

Equally so is the treatment of the 339th radical, with 
which we are now dealing. This character does not 
consist of a hand above a seal, as Hsu Shen supposed, 
blit of a hand over a kneeling man — a distinction which 
makes a lot of difference. 

Lo Chen-yu s note on Fig. 238 (Y.H.S.K.K.S., p. 51) is 
so lucid and convincing that I cannot do better than 
translate it in full, with the exception of the references 
to the authorities, which he attaclies as notes to the 
several definitions of the senses cited by him. 

After quoting the whole of the Shuo Wen's text on the 
characters pp yin and i (both of which we have 
discussed a few lines above), Lo continues : — 

“ In the oracular sentences the cliaracter (Fig. 238) is 
composed of ^ c/tao, hand palm downward, and jjg, chi, 
to kneel, ^ and depicts the action of pressing a man down 
with the hand (JgJt ^ A) and causing him to kneel. 
Its significance is that of the character ^ 'i in Hsli’s 
work, but the shape is that of EP yin, seal, in the same 
book, The definitions (|||| hsii.n) of i include an, 
to press, Jg ch'u, to bend, wang, to twist, jk chih, to 
stop, which tally exactly with the form of the character. 
By extension of meaning it is explained as ^ an, quiet, 
fjgf chih, to control, ^ sh^n mi, circumspect, together 
with all general terms for deferential (^ JL M ^ fi?)* 

“My own belief*' (adds Lo) “is that the two characters 
EP yin and ^ i ol Hsii's work were anciently one 
^ Sic. But on the previous page of his Y.H.S.K.K.S., p. .51, Lo had 
observed that Hsii Sh^n “was not aware that the figure depicted 
a man kneeling, and is the character A [this last statement, put 
without qualification, I doubt, for reasons I shall give in the future]. 
All Hsii’s analyses under p are erroneous 
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character ; that the pp ^ yin hsin, or seal, of later times 
was known by the ancients as g Asi tsieh ; and that 
there was at first no such term as yin. However, in tlie 
oracular sentences, as vrell^ as cn the ancient Bronzes, 
this character [viz. Fig. 238] already appears. » 

'‘A passage in the vessel known as the ^ fj^ ^ 
2's^ny Po Li Fn runs K*o ti 

huai i hsieli fan ‘ defeated and drove back the 
I tribes of the Rivei Huai, and restored order and peace 
to the city of Fan.* As i is also a synonym of ^ an, 
quiet, or to pacify, and of chik, to control, the 

characters fp ^ yin or i hsieh, are equivalent to ^ 
an ho, to pacify. And since the original acceptation of 
PP was ^ an i, to press down, when in later times 
government functionaries exhibited their authority by 
means of their seals, then the character fp of the phrase 
m Ep an i [i.c. of the modern ^fj!] was borrowed to 
represent tlieiu [viz. the special sense of seal]. The 
reversed form, used for probably appeared in a later 
period, so as to make a distinction between the latter 
[the original verbal use] and the word yin in pp fg yin 
hsin, seal "token. In the hu win, or ancient script, 
reversed forms are very common, yet in the oracular 
sentences and on the Bronzes the character pp is always 
written normally (]£ never once in reversed form, as 
in Hsli’s work, so that it is clear that PP yin and jf}) i 
used not to be two characters and had not two meanings.” 

While I accept the above account completely, there is 
one point of obscurity which Lo Chen-yu ignores, eitlicr 

^ The passage is so important that I have made a copy of the 
facsimile text from the Chiin Ku Lu Chia Wen, » * ^ ^ 3S:. 
vol. viii, p. 12, see Fig. 241. It should be noticed that what Lo 
transcribes as two characters ^ ^ /an i, appears to be a single 
character in the original. Observe also that the word ti does not 
here mean the non-Chinese tribes so named, but~‘* to drive back ”, as 
in the Odes, see Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 619. 
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because it does not seem such to him, or because, if it 
does, he is not prepared to solve it. In any case, it 
remains to be faced. I refer to the phonetic difficulty, 
which can be stated thus. Assuming the correctness of 
Lo’s hypothesis that the characters pp and ;jf|j were 
originally one, and assuming also that there was equally 
one word involved, how is it that now there are not 
ineYely two characters, but two sounds, yin and i (in 
Cantonese ySn and yik) ? If we can find a satisfactory 
answer to this question we can by parity of reasoning 
answer the analogous query at the end of the previous 
entry. 

The solution about to be proposed depends upon the 
nature and origin of the Chinese “ tone ” technically 
known as the ju sh^ng, variously rendered by the 
“ entering ‘‘ re-entering or ‘‘ retracted tone and more 
recently by French scholars by the term implosive 

It is the peculiarity of this intonation that, besides its 
special tonal quality, it is distinguished by a concomitant 
change in the articulation of the syllables affected, 
a change not exhibited in any other of the tones. Thus, 
a syllable which ends in the even, rising, or falling tones, 
in a bilabial nasal (or m\ changes in the entering tone to 
a labial, unvoiced stop (or p). Similarly, a syllable 
terminating normally in a dental nasal (or n) changes 
that letter, in the ju sh^ng, to a dental voiceless stop 
(or <); and a word having normally a final palatal nasal 
(or ng) terminates in the entering tone in a guttural 
voiceless stop (or k). And these lines of change are 
strictly maintained : m does not become t or /c, nor 
n change to p or k, nor do we find ng becoming p or t. 

These phonetic changes in the entering tone can be 
described as resulting from the occlusion of the nasal 
passages. They are the same enforced and deplorable 
degradations of utterance as are brought about by a 
heavy cold in the head. Not that 1 mean to affirm 
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tha^. any such, let us call it, catarrhal metastasis procluced 
the ju ailing terminations in the Chinese language. 
But some other modifying influence on the utterance, 
operating along the same Ihies, irust have done so. 

And such an efficient cause seems to be found in the 
characteristic compression, abruptness, and jerkiness of 
this intonation or inflexion of the voice. Sharp decisivcr 
ness, abrupt emphasis, are hostile to the tendency tov^ards 
prolongation observable in nasal finals. 

In brief, I attribute to this emphatic abruptness of 
utterance the suppression of original m, n, and ng finals, 
and their replacement by the corresponding stops p, f, 
and h. Moreover, on this point I can call as a witness on 
rny behalf that high authority on these subjects, Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai, wlio under remarks, “ He who uses the seal 
must make it face downward. So when speaking slowly 
we say yin, when rapidly we say i [in the North, or yik 
in the Soutli], lA h. "u ^ ^ s ^ 3 ” 

This expresses iu other words wdiat 1 have just said. 

So also the author of the ^ * ^ Liu Shu Ku to the 
same effect. He spells yin normally, fj yu jin = yin, 
but adds ^ ;2: ;2: If PP tS H an-chih chih wei yik, 
yu~chik taieh, that is, ‘‘ used verbally as to press down, 
pronounced yikJ* 

Moreover, to add a touch of present-day actuality to 
the foregoing hypothesis, we may gathei* instruction on 
these points in quarters where clear and incisive instruc- 
tion is most robustly furnished — from the mouth, namely, 
of a modern drill instructor. With certain recollections 
in mind, I asked a friend with a correct ear and a gift of 
mimicry, who knew nothing of the reason for my request, 
to- write me what he really heard when an instructor 
gave the command Order arms”. His reply was to the 
effect that the mode of delivery varies. Commonly it is 
Order — arrh or harrh But a drill-sergeant of a 
re<yiment of the Guards, who, as in otlier matters, so in 
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this, have their own way of doing things, delivered the 
command distinctly as ‘‘ Order — hipe Neglecting an 

intrusive h and a vanislied s, we have ipe (or aip) as the 
resultant form of the word t' arms ” under tlie violent 
stress imposed by military energy. Here, then, we meet 
the same linguistic phenomenon of a labial nasal giving 
place to a labial voiceless stop. Q.E.D. 

It follows from tliis reasoning that most, if not all,^ 
Chinese syllables now ending in p, t, or k must once have 
ended in m, n, or ng in that long-ago era when as yet the 
Tones were not. 

And at this point, having looped the loop of our dis- 
quisition on entering tones in general, we can attack the 
particular solution of the phonetic perplexity arising 
from the seeming double sound of the syllable represented 
by the character pp alias f(|J. In accordance with the 
above rule, i, or yik in Cantonese, must once have been 
ymg, and tliis, it would seem, and not as now in both 
Pekinese and Cantonese yhi and yen respectively, ought 
to be the sound of PP , a seal. Ying is still its pro- 
nunciation in the dialects of Yangchow and Ningpo, 
while eing and ing in Foochow and yang in Wenchow 
all have the palatal and not the dental nasal termination. 
However, here caution is advisable. Tuan observes that 
in ancient times PP and were in his twelfth rhyme 
category, having final t for the entering tone and n for 
the other tones, but that the modern sound of the latter 
syllable is yik (tfj •©). 

We may sum up all these facts and arguments by 
concluding that the character shown in Fig. 236 repre- 
sented a word once pronounced ying, or perhaps yin, and 
meaning “ to press down 

And the same arguments lead to a like conclusion in 

^ There is an exception to the rule, formed by certain entering tone 
syllables attributed by Tuan Yii-ts’ai to non-entering tone syllables 
terminating in vowels, such as his 1st, 3rd, 7th, 8th, 12th, 15th, and 
16th groups. The reasons for these exceptions seem obscure. 
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the case of the syllables yin and i {yin and yit in 
Cantonese), which we considered in the preceding entry. 
For similar reasons, the character ^ must once have been 
pronounced yin, and the'Jater pound i (or yit) will have 
been acquired as an incidental consequence of tlie 
evolution of the ne\\ entering tone. And the evidence 
of the passage cited by the Shuo Wen from the Booh of 
Changes seems to prove that when that passage was 
written in the form that appears in the fihuo Wen the 
process of that evolution could not iiave been completed 
in the particular instance of ^ at any rate. 

/ a city, in ancient times a territory or feudal state. 
Significance of the archaic fm^ms (Figs. 242-5.) A com- 
pound consisting of an upper part sometimes round, 
sometimes rectangular, square, or oblong, representing an 
inclosed place, surmounting the figure of a kneeling or 
seated man. But it may be that this kneeling posture is 
not here intended to be significant, but is merely due to 
a desire for vertical compression in writing. In any 
case, the conceptional design seems to suggest a place 
where men dwell. 

The Lesser Seal form, Fig. 246, should be noticed, as 
well as its erroneous analysis in the Shuo Wen, where 
the lower element is said to be P isieh (as now^ wrongly 
pronounced), which Hsii Shen, as we have already seen, 
mirconceived as a representation of a token of authority 
or seal, wliereas it is really ‘‘the figure of a man kneeling 
(1^ A ftg as Lo says (p. 20). The latter evidently 

believes it to be the origin of the form Jt, which has 
always been treated as a modified form of the character 
J^jin, man, thus distorted when bearing above it another 
element in a compound character. But although I agree 
that this kneeling figure is the origin of JL, I can no 
longer hold this last to be, in fact, identical with A ji'^y 
man. But that interesting point we cannot now in- 
vesti^’ate. 
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Shin (1) to stretch, straighten ; (2) the name of one 
of the Cycle-signs, the 9th of the Twelve Branches. 
Significance of the archaic forms, (Figs. 247-55.) 
I should say by way of premise that the history of this 
character, and of the remarkable alternative pictogram. 
Figs. 250-5, which was the far commoner representative 
of the Cycle-sign in the most ancient writing, is most 
interesting but intricate. The chance occurrence of a 
single character on a cowry in my own collection enables 
me to disentangle the confusion in which is embedded the 
true. origin of these two unrelated forms more fully, 
I hope, than was hitherto possible, even with the new 
material available to Lo Chen-yii. It will conduce to 
the reader s convenience if I state shortly what I shall 
endeavour to prove. 

My thesis is that there were in very ancient times two 
homophonous syllables, one a word meaning “ to stretch ”, 
the other meaning perhaps “lightning”, or probably any 
display of light-rays in unusual modes such as halos or 
rainbows. These two syllables now pronounced shS^i 
may have had the same etymological origin, in which case 
the two senses of “stretching” and “lightning” must be 
merely diverse applications of a single word. But as the 
phonetic values of stretching {sh£n) and lightning (tien) 
differ at present in all the dialects, we cannot safely 
assume for them an archaic identity of sound, as certain 
Chinese scholars, among them Lo Chen-yii, appear tacitly 
to do. We must suppose in that case, therefore, that the 
lightning-flash sign represented either (1) some other 
word for lightning than tien, or (2) a w^ord that was 
appropriately symbolized by that figure. 

The graphic expressions, or characters, of these two 
syllables were in their archaic phases of totally unlike 
aspects. The sign for stretching or straightening is 
shown in Figs. 247-9. It consists of a vertical line 
symmetrically held by two opposing hands, one on the 
upper l^ft side, one on the lower right. 
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The other sign appears in several variants in 
Figs. 250-5, and has been generally regarded as repre- 
senting a flash of lightning. This duplication of forms is 
not found in the Lesser ’iSeal, nor in modern writing, 
where only a single slightly varying type exists, normally 
^ sMn, but in a fe ^ ins^nces such as tien, lightning, 
^ yen, to cover up, having the vertical line curved to the 
ricjlit below. 

The question thei-efore arises, from which of the two 
ancient types do the Lesser Seal and modern forms 
derive ? 

It would naturally be supposed that between signs so 
different in origin and so remote in intention as those 
above described there could be no confusion, and that the 
modern character, however modified or developed, would 
point plainly back to one or other of them, but would not 
waver between both. And yet there is the greatest 
difficulty in deciding which is the parent of the current 
form, owing to the existence of certain variants, some 
indisputable, some alleged, which seem to be intermediate 
and to bear traits of both archaic types. 

These variants are (1) Fig. 256, cited by the Shuo Wen 
as the chon wSn form of ^ ah^n, and appearing also in 
that work in the /cu win form of ^ then, lightning, but 
not so far found elsewhere, though a character cited by 
Wu Ta-cli’eng in his second edition, sect. 14, p. 12, from 
an “ ancient seal ”, Fig. 257, differs but little ; and 
(2) Figs. 258-60, if these forms have been correctly 
identified with I^. 

As regards the first variant, it certainly appears, like 
the archaic form in Figs. 247-9, to consist of two hands, 
symmetrically disposed, on either side of a crank or 
spanner-shaped object, and not, be it noted, of a straight 
vertical line. It should also be noticed that the hands do 
not have the wrist in one case above, in one below, as in 
the archaic character for ^ akin, to stretch, shown in 
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Figs. 247-9, but the wrist is above in both hands. This 
distinction may be material, as we shall shortly see. But 
unless we deem the change from a straight to a crank- 
shaped line to be too violent,® we might view the Shuo 
Wens so-called chon wen form as the descendant of the 
archaic character, Figs. 247-9, shin, to stretch. 

Examining next the second variant, Figs. 258-60, 
a straight vertical line, perhaps previously spindle-shaped 
(to which the cross points back, as in 4- sliih, ten, 
earlier ^ ), held by two opposite hands, both wrist 
upwards, we might reasonably see in it a variant develop- 
ment from the same archaic form, Fig. 256. And from 
such a variant development the Lesser Seal does not differ 
in essentials. Accordingly, it might be argued that we can 
logically trace the modern ^ shi^v hack to the archaic 

But here I ought to mention Lo Chen-yti’s opinion. 
Lo denies that this second type of variant should be 
eciuated with On p. 18 of the Yin Hsw Shu CKi 
JCao Shih he contends that, despite Wu Ta-cheng’s 
belief that two examples of Figs. 258-9 found on Bronzes 
are to be identified with the Shuo Wen’s Lesser Seal 
form, he disagrees with him on that point. He holds 
that as Fig, 258 depicts the two hands grasping a pestle, 
1 1* cJiu, although we cannot tell what word the character 
in question represents, nevertheless the significance is the 
same as the element ^ [now written in the Lesser 
Seal form of ^ cltung, to pound with pestle or rammer. 
I am not convinced that Lo is right. 

Now let us hear the argument of the opposing counsel 
claiming a judicial declaration that the descent of ^ shin 

is from alleged by the Shuo Wen and the most recent 

Chinese authorities to represent a flash of lightning. 

It is common ground that the modern ^ is from the 
Lesser Seal t|3. But the discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein, 
among many other things, have brought to light a wooden 
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penfagonal slip of Han date, which has preserved a 
specimen of Lesser Seal writing exemplified in a series 
of the first ten couplets of the Cycle of Sixty, including 
the ninth, J ^ j^n sh4n> And if we turn to No. 697, 
on plate xx of Chavannes’ Documents Chinois decouveris 
par Aurel Stein, we detect that the true scription of 
^ sh^nwas not as it is now printed in the SJmo Wen, but 
^ , a form which also accounts for the curved line of the 
lower part of ^ yen and ^ tien. 

The argument would then proceed, being acknow- 
ledged to derive from the Lesser Seal, now printed t|3, 
and ^ having emerged as the authentic form of the 
Lesser Seal, we are justified by parity of reasoning in 
inferring a past form Both the actual (^) and the 

hypothetical forms (t||) might and probably would be 
handier and quicker signs to write than Fig. 257, which 
last we have seen actually existed. 

Finally, this last scription may, without much difiicult}^ 

have resulted from such known forms as ^ or ^ (H. 334 

and H 346), the alleged lightning symbol. 

Such are the competing and irreconcilable claims to the 
ancestry of $ shen. They seem to me, so far as the 
evidence goes, almost equally balanced. However, Wang 
Yiin who of course knew nothing of the new 

material provided by the inscriptions of the Honan find, 
had no doubt on the subject. He says in his edition of 

the SImo Wen, s.v. ^ , “ By a first modification ^ became 
^ , by a second this became 

But however this may be, one thing is certain. There 
were in the earliest-known Chinese script two ways of 
writing the cycle character ^ shen, and one of them was 

^ Chalfanb has, in fact, catalogued a variant from the Honan 
bones almost identical with this hypothetical form. 
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a form that must liave been designed to' represent the 
word shin, meaning “ to stretch What is most curious 
is that this form, if converted, without intermediate 
modifications, to a modern contour, would become ' 
But this character is ching, to struggle. And yet the 
present character ^ ching is not derived from that 
ancient sign for shin, to stretch I 

I must leave this singular paradox to be explained on 
another occasion, for I have not space in the present 
paper. 

Tlo The primary meaning of this syllable is not at 

first sight obvious. We find in use the senses of “other”, » 

“he” (viz. “ that-other ”, as in the obsolescent vernacular 

English “ t’other ”), “ otherwise ”, “ astray ”, and, according 

to the Shuo Wen, “ a snake,” which from its description 

must be the cobra. But, judging from the meanings of 

the various other words pronounced Vo containing this 

character, it is a fair presumption that the etymological 

sense of the syllable Vo, written as above, is “burden ”. 

- * 

This appears in Vo, hunch-back, or ^ Vo, camel 

(in full H fg t’o-i ’o), “ sack -burdened” or “sack-backed”, 

with clear allusion to the camel’s liump ; ^ or ^ i\o, to 

be burdened with, to drag behind one ; Vo, to be&r on 

the back, also, to burden with, to impose a responsibility 

orpenalty,as,forinstance, in the 0S[ W 

f£ ^ y'^ ^ “He lets alone the 

guilty and imputes guilt to me.” ^ 

Now the cobra, as is well known, possesses elongated 
anterior ribs, “ and by raising and bringing forward 
these, the neck can be expanded at will into a broad disk 
or hood. . . . When seeking its prey it glides slowly 
along the ground, liolding the anterior third of its body 
aloft, with its hood distended, on the alert for Anything 
that may come in its way. ‘This attitude,’ says ^ir J. 


^ Leg^e’s The Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 339. 
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Fayjer, ‘ is very striking, and few objects are more 
calculated to inspire awe than a large cobra when, with 
.its hood erect, hissirig loudly, and his eyes glaring, he 
' prepares to strike/”^ 

And struck the early Chinese evidently were, soiife 
actually, to their own undoing, by the cobras fangs, 
others, more fortunate, metaphorically only, by the 
menacing attitude of this deadly serpent. Their imagina- 
tions, however, did not picture it as assuming a ‘"hood”, 
but as carrying a “burden”; and such is, I submit, the 
true meaning of its name Vo. 

The documentary evidence in the Slmo Wen is 
interesting and curious, and, as I hope to prove from 
the n^w material of the Honan relics, partly misunder- 
stood by the Han dynasty author. 

Under the Lesser Seal form ^ Vo, Hsti Sh^n inserts 
the following text, 

;i -t iSr '6 Sfc -ffl M 'S “A creeping 
thing; composed with the character ^ lengthened; depicts 
the bent shape and drooping tail. In the highest 
antiquity men dwelt in the grass lands and suffered 
from serpents. Hence they would inquire of one another, 
^ No snakes, ell Almost immediately after this Hsii 
adds the 'Lesser Seal form of i|i'g with the note, 

® ili ro is sometimes composed with 

On this I may remark, first, that the Lesser Seal shape 
is a fair representation, somewhat schematized, of the 
cobra’s inflated hood, perhaps including the “spectacle- 
mark” upon it. The words yuan cJtil ^), “bent 
shape,” perhaps refer to the angle made to the rest of the 
body when the creature raises its head and hood. The 
expression ^ cJtui wei, which I have rendered by 
“ drooping tail ”, is paraphrased by Tuan Yii-ts’ai by 
® H 'i njei, trailing tail. These are minor matters of 

' Eneyelopaidia Brilannica, IHh ed., vol. vi, p. 613. 

JBAS. 1918. 29 
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detail. ' More material is the last sentence and more 
curious. Was Hsii Shen when he wrote it repeating some 
old-time tradition still current at the beginning of Han 
times ? Or have we in it an ancient and already obsolescent 
phrase, plus a piece of pure mythology to furnish ah 
explanation for it ? That such a phrase did exist we 
have now the evidence of the Honan bone inscriptions to 
prove. Figs. 261 and 262 are examples of its use, as are 
Figs. 263 and 264 of the closely similar ^ p'u Vo^ 
I subjoin here transcriptions of these in modern Chinese 
and translations : — 

Fig. 261: 

hsin yu pu [?] chSng chin j ilt wang pu yil shun wu Vo, 
“ On the day hsin-yu took an omen as to [?]. Inquired 
whether the king should to-day go on foot to Shun. No* 
ill consequence.” 

Fig. 262, above : ric K ^ h # wii yin tzH pu 
yu Vo, “ On the day wio yin the [? royal] son took an 
omen whether there would be some ill consequence.” 
Below : t ^ h C WU yin tzH pu wu Vo, “ On 

the day wu y in the [? royal] son took an omen whether 
there would be no ill consequence.” Observe the rather 
cumbrous mode of expressing “ would or would not be ” 
by separate inquiries. The words tzii pu are fairly 
common on the Bones. I have assumed that they refer 
to the heir to the throne. 

Fig. 263, above : A ^ cU4ng nan keng Vo, 

“ Inquired whether Nan Keng imputes blame.” Below : 
M, W ^ ^ nan Mng pu Vo, “ Inquired whether 

Nan Keng does not impute blame.” Nan Keng is 
computed to have reigned from B.c. 1433 to 1408. 

Fig. 264, above : M ^ ^ cMng tsu hsin Vo 

wo, “ Inquired whether Tsu Hsin blames me.” Below 
Jl jjfi ^ ^ ^ ch^'^g tsu hsin pu wo Vo, Inquired 
whether Tsu Hsin does not me blame.” Tsu Hsin reigned 
B.C. 1606-1490. 
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The curious idiom, .now obsolete, should be noticed, by 
which after the negative ^ pu, not, there is an inversion 
of the ordinary order of verb and object to object and 
verb. Two examples of ihe same inversion are referred 
to by Legge in his Shoo King} one of them being 
^ in ^ SBf iS oiiin yil wei pu erh aha, “Now I have 
not put you to death.” 

The exact import of the formula wn Vo or pn Vo is not 
quite clear, but it appears to have some such meaning as 
“ no ill consequence no resulting “ load ” of care, or 
imputed “ burden ” of guilt. At any rate, the passages 
on the Bones show that “ No snakes, eh ? ”, although in 
certain hard-drinking circles such mutual inquiries might 
have point and pertinence, was not the meaning of the 
phrase in Shang dynasty times, and we are justified in 
suspecting that the residence in the highest anticjuity 
among the grass lands of Tsaidam of serpent-plagued 
ancestors is but the mise en scent of an setiological 
drama by some mediaeval Chinese fabulist with a pictur- 
esque imagination. 

Not that I mean to deny that there was such a word as 
Vo having the meaning of “ cobra”. The Book of Odes is 
there to prove it,^ at least if we can trust the Shuo Wens 
final statement that the word Vo ^ was* sometimes 
written t'fi. 

This statement, however, lands us in a phonetic 
perplexity. If the character f,'£ is a mere variant of ^ 
why is it at present never so pronounced ? Why does it 
have the sound shS or various other shades of sibilant 
initial in the various dialects, but never an initial dental 
consonant, whether t, t\ or ci ? I write under correction 

^ The Chinese Classics, vol. iii, pt. ii. Index, p. 647. 

8 Thus in the lines ^ ^ IS ^ ^ ® 16 SEj 

chi m^ng tvei ho, wei hsiung wei p^o, wei hui wei “ What dreams are 
lucky? Of brown bears and black bears, of vipers and cobras.” And 
there are other examples in the Odes. 
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on this point, but I believe I am speaking by the book in 
saying that t'o and shS, though words of similar meaning, 
cannot be the offspring of a common parent syllable, nor 
consequently regarded as mere® variations of sound. To 
be quite explicit, Vo and shS cannot ever have been the 
same word. The explanation, then, of the actual 
phonetic discrepancy must be otherwise accounted for, 
and I put it forward as a tentative hypothesis that the 
old word Vo, meaning “serpent”, having become obsolete 
in that sense, its variant scription was “ borrowed ” 
for the syllable sM with kindred meaning, which perhaps 
was used in some other dialect or region as the ordinary 
term for “ snake 

Let us now hear what Lo Ciien-yu has written under 
the entry 'g, of which he cites six examples (Figs. 265-70). 
After quoting the Slmo Weris entry, which we have 
already discussed, he proceeds : — 

“ In the oracular sentences the character is formed with 
Jt (he. tsu, foot. — La’s note) and ^ Vo, serpent, 
below, to which is sometimes added cJtih [also, like jk, 
indicating movement]. The wording of the relative 
texts has ^ ^ ^vu Vo, no harm, or Vo, not 

harmful ; probably this character is ^ Vo [as written 
later]. In high aiiti(|uity they inquired of each other 
‘ No snakes, eh ? ' And in the oracular sentences, when 
divination is made resj^ecting sacrifices to ancestors, they 
still used the traditional words pu Vo and wu Vo, which 
had probably been handed down as a general term, ‘ no 
objection,’ ^ ^ ^ (1“ the 

oracular sentences the single word Vo also occurs, and 
must mean that there is some objection, and sacrifice 
cannot be made. — Lo's note.) It further appears that 
♦g Vo and ^ hui were probably one and the same 
character, which later writers erroneously split into two ; 
and in addition joined these two into the compound 
Jg sM, a multiplication of forms still more unjustified. 
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AnJ when Hsu Shen, besides his radical hui [the 
471st], made t*o an independent radical [the 475th], he 
did not fail to pass on the^error.” 

On Los valuable note I should like to add a few 
sentences of comment. The occurrence of the word ^ pu 
before t’o noted by Lo shows that Vo must in such cases 
be rendered strictly as an adjective or a verb, and, quite 
apart from any other arguments, that it cannot be under- 
stood as “ snake 

As to the identity of the old forms of Vo and ^ hui, 
contended for by Lo, I advise caution. He believes he 
has found two instances of ^ hui on the Bones and gives 
the references. But in the first of these I am confident 
he has misread as ^ a form that is certainly ^ i (or 
possibly 2j£ tsu), the name of a previously unrecorded 
sacrifice, on which he gives us an excellent note on 
pp. 103-4. The second supposed example occurs in a 
detached position on a small fragment with such an 
obscure and scanty context that no argument can be 
based on it. But there does remain a duplicated character 

and which he transcribes, perhaps 

rightly, as Icun or Icun, insects. In two ?Jf these three 
instances the word intended (whether ku7i or some other) 
is the object of a specific sacrifice. Were insects perhaps 
propitiated by sacrifice in early times ? Or are these 
triangular-headed creatures poisonous viperine snails, 
and, if so, is some other word than kun involved ? 

At last, then, we come to the 

Significance of the archaic forms (Figs. 265-70). 
Apparently the archaic type, which differs much from the 
Lesser Seal, is of the class known by Chinese scholars as 
Suggestive Compounds (^ hui i). It seems to be 
made up of the pictogram of a serpent and the old form 
of jt chih, to stop (but used in combination, ideo- 
graphically, to suggest motion in general), which is itself 


written 
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the figure of a footprint. The constructive idea, there- 
fore, seems to be a serpent in motion. It is consequently 
not a mere picture of a snake, as the Lesser Seal form is, 
but a composition suggesting serpentine motion. It will 
be noticed that the footprint is placed above the snake's 
head. This, though not quite exceptional, is a less 
common position than at the foot of a character, and 
I think now, though I did not at first, has not any special 
significance. Among the figures is one (No. 268) in 
which the element in addition to Jh, takes part, also 
suggesting motion. These compounds would correspond 
to a modern character, or ^ t'o, occurring in the 
classical phrase ^ ^ or 5 ^ ^ wei Vo, which really 
means (despite sophistical Chinese commentators) “ moving 
obliquely, serpentine n^jotion, zigzag 

Let me bring this paper to a conclusion with a quaint 
and piquant character which has not yet been identified 
with any modern equivalent, so that we cannot tell what 
word is indicated, nor consequently what the precise 
sense may be. But forming one of a large number of 
such unspotted camouflaged characters, and the general 
artistic intention of its designers being clear, while Lo's 
note upon it is valuable and stimulating, I trust I may be 
excused'for inserting it. The figures (Nos. 271-6) when 
scrutinized show, as explained by Lo Chen-yii,^ an arm 
grasping an inverted bird in the presence of Spirits, some- 
times using two hands, sometimes one. 

The Ghou Li or Rites of Chon contain a section under 
the title of m A Chi J^n, or Poulterer, where it is laid 
down that this official had to -provide the cocks destined 
for sacrifice, whose blood was sprinkled in the amtestral 
hall and upon the vessels in it. Lo, who does not refer 
to this passage, says, “ The Shuo Wen, under the character 
han, adduces the Sacrifices in the Suburbs, of the 

1 Y.H.S.K.K.S., p. 67. 
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State of Lu, where a red cock was killed, and a prayer 
offered in the words, ‘ By this red-winged Chanticleer, do 
away with the guilt of the Marquis of Lu,’ ^ ^ 

# ^ @ ^ Su Tung also states 

that in the Autumn Sacrifice in the Suburbs a red cdck 
was used, and the phrase (red cock) agrees with the 
Shuo Wen’s. Judging by the character in these oracles, 
the rite of sacrificing with a cock did not originate with 
the Sacrifice in the Suburbs of the State of Lu.” 

What was the word behind this pictogram, and how 
would it be written now ? 
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XI 

THE BABTLOHIO C()HCS7II0ir OF THE LOGOS 

By S. LANGDON 

TN Greek philosophy the word X6709, which by deriva- 
tion and usage meant speech, discourse, spoken word, 
assumed at an early period in the history of Greek 
thought the meaning reason, thought, mind. It is so 
employed, apparently, first by Heraclitus of the Ionian 
school at Ephesus. There seems to be in the region of 
purely Greek thought and religion no conception of \6yo^ 
or uttered word of the gods which could have suggested 
its identification with universal reason, first principle 
and cause of all things as variously employed in Greek 
philosophy. Rumour was called "'Oaaa Jm? dyye\o<;, 
Rumour the messenger of Zeus,” ^ who goes about 
stirring up strife. And she is the messenger or dame 
rumour, ’'Ocrcra 8 'dp* 5776X09, who hastens swiftly with 
evil news,‘^ the Fama of Roman mythology. We must 
suppose, if the Ionian philosophers identified Word with 
cosmic reason and first principle, that they were induced 
and influenced by some well-known semi-philosophical 
use of the term "'Word of the gods” as the personification 
of divine agency. It is wholly inconceivable that the 
Greek language permitted a sudden transformation of 
one of its most ancient and perfectly understood words 
without adequate cause. The etymology and ordinary 
meaning of X6709 afford no remote suggestion of a divine 
agent, a first principle. The philosophers certainly did 
not seize upon it arbitrarily for the most important term 
in the expression of their thought. Many words for 
reason, mind, wisdom already existed. Moreover, the 
transformation first occurs on Asiatic soil apparently 
^ Iliad, 2. 93. * Odyssey, 24. 413. 
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about the second half of the sixth century. In this 
period the Assyrian empire quickly descended from its 
position as a world power and disappeared with the fall 
of Nineveh. The Neo-Babylonian empire, still in more or 
less uncertain control of Western Asia, now becomes the 
great cultural influence in this region. The world's first 
cosmopolitan age now arrived, and I think we may 
assume that the Greeks were fairly well acquainted with 
the principles of Babylonian science and speculation 
in the seventh centurj^. Thales, an Asiatic Greek, 
generally regarded as the founder of the Ionian school, 
clearly owed much to Babylonian astronomy. He is said 
to have predicted the sun’s eclipse in 585 B.C., which 
indicates that he had learned the principle of the eighteen 
year cycle discovered by the Babylonians probably before 
that time. The moon’s node crosses the sun’s orbit at 
about the same position regularly in eighteen years, a 
discovery which it seems impossible to attribute to Greece 
in that period in view of the backward state of their 
astronomy. Moreover, Thales assumed water as the first 
principle from which all things were generated, and there 
is much in Babylonian cosmology to lead us to suppose 
that they regarded water as the uncreated first principle. 
Heraclitus, a younger contemporary of Thales, assumed 
fire as the first principle and identified it with the cosmic 
logos or cosmic reason. Undoubtedly Thales made the 
same identification with water. Thales is said to have 
derived his first principle from an old Aryan myth that 
the earth floats upon an infinite ocean, but it is most 
probable that the Babylonians held a sort of materialistic 
pantheism based on water. 'According to Berossus 
Cannes was god of the sea, the Sumerian Ea, or of 
Damascius, and he rose from the waters of the Indian 
Ocean to reveal all knowledge unto men. And as to first 
principles, Oannes taught that “ There was a time in 
which there existed nothing but darkness and an abyss 
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of waters ”, On the other hand, Damascius states that 
the Babylonians pass over the th*st principle like all the 
rest of the Barbarians and begin with two, Tauthe and 
Apason. These two primordial deities, Tiamat, mother 
of the salt sea, and Apsu ^ the father, the lower ocean of 
sweet water, both represent water ; according to the 
Babylonian Epic of Creation they existed before heaven 
and earth and their waters were confounded in one. And 
the opening lines of this epic state that Tauthe or Tiamat 
was the form or first principle'^ which gave birth to all. 

A Sumerian version of Creation, accompanied by a 
Semitic translation, is even more explicit in deriving all 
tilings from water, or at any rate in assuming water as 
the uncreated first principle — 

‘‘ The apsu was not made, Eridu was not built. 

The pure house, Iiouse of the gods, its temple^ was 
not made. 

All the lands were sea.” ^ 

Here the vast primordial mother ocean precedes the 
apsa or nether world sea of fresh water.^ The theory 
of Thales may ha\ e come from Babylonia as well as the 
entire Ionian materialistic pantheism which laid the 
foundation of our European philosophy. The Babylonians, 
and the Sumerians who preceded them, did not construct 
this first principle into a strict metaphysical theory ; the 
Greeks went their own way in these matters. Never- 
theless the Babylonian Epic of Creation does contain 
a certain amount of abstract thinking at this point, as has 

^ Apsti, ocean which flows beneath the earth, is of Sumerian origin, 
ah’ZUj and means “ sea of wisdom”. 

2 Mummu ; see on the philosophical use of this term the discussion 
below. 

® i.e. the temple of Eridu. 

* Text in Cuneiform Tablets of the British Museum^ xiii, 35-7. The 
lines cited are obv. 8-10. 

* Hence Tiamat is the ummu Hvhur pdtikat kalama^ Mother Hubur 
(the salt-water stream surrounding the earth), fashioner of all things ; 
see King, Seven Tablets of Creation^ 16. 113 ; 24. 19 ; 50. 81. 
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been long recognized by Assyriologists. The primordial 
ocean is called the mummu or “ form ** which gave birth 
to all things, and in the same passage mummu becomes 
the god Mummu and the messenger of Apsu, here 
designated as father of all the gods ; these gods descended 
in emanations from the primordial water deities of chaos 
to the deities of Heaven, Earth, and Civilization. Mummu 
is the Moymis described by Damascius. This Greek 
writer says that the Babylonians regarded mummu or 
“ form ” as the only begotten son of Apsu and Tiamat ; 
in the opinion of Damascius Mummu is the intelligible 
world. There is no doubt about the philosophical import 
of this word in Babylonian.^ Mummu does mean the 
concept of things, the universal reason born of the first 
principle water, and is in a measure related to the logos 
of Greek philosophy. According to the first book of the 
Babylonian Epic of Creation strife arose between the 
ancient deities of chaos Apsu and Tiamat and their 
children the gods of the ordered world. In this combat 
Mummu or the cosmic idea strangely enough acts as 
the counsellor of the primordial water deities. We are 
dealing surely with illogical myth here, for in the last 
book of this same epic Marduk, son of the water god, is 
identified with Mummu. According to their legend of 
creation written by poets under the influence of the cult 
of Marduk, god of the city Babylon, Marduk championed 
the gods of order, smote Tiamat, the water mother, and 
from her body constructed heaven and earth. Here again 
myth suppresses their philosophy. In reality they seem 
to have argued that earth, sea, and sky, or the deities 
of these elements, descended through emanations from 
chaotic ocean or water. They are the tangible material 
results of the operation of reason or form, Mummu 

^ See Jensen, Myihtn und Epen, 303 ; BChl, OrierUaliache Literatiir 
Eeitung, 1916, 266, where the derivation of mummu from n&H* speak, 
is defended. 
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working with the primordial water. In tlie issue of this 
pantheistic materialism the cosmic reason Mummu was 
identified with Enki or Ea, god of the sea, more especially 
god of the apsu or lowey world of sweet water. Since 
water is the first principle and more or less identified 
with form or reason, water in Babylonian religion was 
universally held to be the seat of wisdom. Ea, god of 
water, is the Babylonian deity of all wisdom, patron of 
the arts, of mysticism, of learning and culture generally. 
In the schools of Babylonia and Assyria they taught that 
Ea was Murnmu, the Babylonian logos. Ea niumviu 
hdn kala, “ Ea the mummu creator of all things,” says 
the inscribed memorial stone of Merodachbaladan, Cassite 
king of the twelfth century. Also the son of Ea, the 
wise Nebo god of letters, is identified with mummu, 
A hymn to Nebuchadnezzar says that Nebo was the 
'' [Beloved of] Ea and mummu who fashions the things 
created 

In the evolution of Babylonian mythology this son of 
Ea, Nebo the patron of letters, is more or less over- 
shadowed- by the intrusion of a new god Marduk. 
Babylonian religious systems and mythology were com- 
pelled to make place for this ambitious deity of Babylon, 
a city which came into prominence only with the rise of 
the great Amorite dynasty which chose Babylon for its 
capital. In searching for a suitable position in the 
pantheon for their city god, the priests of thi^ now most 
powerful of all cults attached him to the court of the 
water god, and he becomes the son of Ea. In turn Nebo 
becomes the son of Marduk at the hands of these 
troublesome theologians, who insisted upon disturbing the 
entire structure of Sumerian theology. The Semitic 
version of creation was written under these influences. 

i PSBA. 1898, p. 156, 14. Read [«» . . . na-ram ««] Nin4guamg 
mu-um-mn ha-an bi-nu-tu . . . : mummu here refers to the god Nebo, 
supplied at the beginning of the line. 
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Mardak, originally a deity of light, here constructs the 
intelligible world, and in the seventh book of the epic he 
too is described as the mummu ban [Jca4a?], “Form (or* 
reason) which creates all things/’ ^ A Babylonian com- 
mentary on the seven tablets of creation supplies a lost 
line of the seventh tablet in which Marduk is called 
mummu irpStu uttakf^ihamma, “ Mummu who gathers the 
storm clouds unto himself.” This native grammarian adds 
the note mummu = rigmtt, “ Mummu means loud cry.” ^ 

For the moment I pass over this indication of the 
original meaning of the word mummu. As a title of 
the creator god Marduk it has its philosophical sense. 
Mummu means form, idea, reason, the mental activity 
of the creative first principle. And in Sumerian theology 
Marduk, therefore, becomes the son of the water god Ea, 
the patron of wisdom. The point to be retained in mind 
here is that the water deities, Ea and his son Nebo, were 
both identified with this Babylonian principle. Deny it 
to be metaphysical, refuse to define it as logos or cosmic 
reason, nevertheless the Babylonians certainly did have 
a fairly clear teaching along the lines wl^ich we Europeans 
designate as metaphysical. In my opinion the identifica- 
tion of Marduk with this principle does not belong to the 
original system. When any deity attained at the hands 
of the theologians the role of a creator god he was 
naturally identified with this creative mental principle. 
For the personification of this principle we must study 
the attributes of the water deity Ea and his son Nebo. 

Orthodoxy appears to have strangled Babylonian 
philosophy, and hence mummu never attained a position 
in the pantheon. The commentary which contained the 
original Sumerian word for this principle is broken on 

^ K. 13761, rev. 3, in King, Seven Tablets of Creation^ i', 164, and i, 102. 
See also commentary K. 4406, rev. i, 27-30, in vol. ii, pi. Iv. Marduk 
is more correctly called mar mumme, “the son of Mummu,” i.e. Ea, in 
Craig, Religious T^xts, i, p. 31, 33. 

» CT. 13, S. 747, rev. 10. 
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the Sumerian side, so that here also only the Semitic 
word remains.^ The deities Ea and N'ebo arc both of 
Sumerian oriorin. Althouorh Nabu, the revealer/’ is 
a Semitic title, it is not original , being only the trans- 
lation of the ancient Sumerian name to reveal^ 
announce. In estimating the character and extent of 
Babylonian abstract thinking we are always in difficulty 
about this matter of the relative contributions of Sumerian 
and Semitic culture. The idea of the cosinic-form- 
*princip]e is known as yet only from Semitic sources. 
The word mummu is certainly Semitic. If the Sumerians 
contributed this idea there arc no certain sources to prove 
it, and their tendency to personify ideas would have 
obscured the idea at an early period. So also the Semitic 
Babylonians obscured this valuable germ of philosophy 
by identifying it with the very concrete figures Ea and 
Nebo. The Babylonian develops these deities of wisdom 
on strictly orthodox lines. They become patrons of the 
mystic powers of incantation, especially Ea and his foster- 
son Marduk. They figure as sources of practical wisdom 
and the arts rather than as an abstract formative 
principle. Perhaps the failure to construct a system of 
philosophy was due to a consistent method of eradicating 
all views not in keeping with their orthodox fatalism. 
At any rate, we hear of no Babylonian thinkers who 
were persecuted for their views, or who ventured to write 
on any aspect of philosophy except ethics. One writer 
ventures a few sceptical phrases about the value of 
divination and magic. Of the method of divining the 
future by observing the flight of birds he scoffingly 
remarks: “A bird speaks and its oracle [is proclaimed (?)] 

\ I refer to B.M. 82-3-23, 151, published in King, op. laud., ii, pi. liv. 
Here we have obviously a commentary on S. 747, rev. 10, as Ur. King 
has also written. For nmmu of the commentary read probably 
[7nu\um-miL. 

2 Written ag - imht}. On the root M, sd, si\ to proclaim, prophesy, 
gee the writer’s Sumerian Grammar, p. 235. 

JRAS. 1918. 


30 
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and then its body is divided/' In view of the extra- 
ordinary influem?e exercised in Babylonia by the seers 
and prophets our sage must have been a bit hardy in 
writing the following: “The, giving of thfi king is the 
making gracious of the prophet.” The inference here is 
that money can secure a favourable answer from the 
seers. Of weai-ing amulets and relics for protection he 
passes the remark, “ A ring does not give protection,” 

In all Babylonian literature we meet* only here with 
any independence of mind. Surely in view of their 
splendid achievements in astronomy, mathematics, and 
philology we cannot deny them the ability to have 
developed this germ of metaphysics into a consistent 
philosophical system. The problem of the relation of 
mind to matter is already raised or should have been 
raised by the principle of the creative form. We know 
that the Sumerians regarded the reality of all things to 
exist in its gar (Semitic umrht) or form. This they 
identified with the name of the thing, and saw in its 
name the idea or form. Their philosophical system, 
however, is crude. Things exist only when god or the 
gods think of their forms. Sensible objects come into 
being because a divine being, ultimately the creative 
logos, has conceived their ideas. These, however, are 
made known to man by revelation, and if I understand 
rightly their texts and traditions, this revelation was 
made by the water god before the fiood. Since then no 
new wisdom has been or can be attained by the mind of 
man. You see that tliis view leads to the assumption 
that the secret wisdom of all things is deposited with the 
various orders of the priesthood. All knowledge is more 
or less a mystery to a Babylonian. It never seems to 
have occurred to him that the divine mind is shared by 
himself and makes possible his comprehension of the forms 
of things. This doctrine of revelation, of mystic monopoly 
of wisdom, led straight to a priest-ridden orthodoxy. 
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For this reason the doctrine of creative form remained 
largely undeveloped among them. Nevertheless it' lay 
unconscious in the mentality of all Babylonian scholars 
and does not fail to repeal itself casuallj in their 
writings. The god Nebo, whom we recall to have bcerf 
identified with the mummu, is also designated as “ He 
without whom no counsel in heaven is issued He is 
the Hermes or Mercury of classical philology, whom the 
later Stoics also ident^’fied with tlie logos or cosmic reason 
of Greek philosophy. Hermes, said the allegorizing 
school of Stoics, is the Logos whom the gods sent unto 
us out of heaven.^ Also Nebo of Babylonia appears 
frequently as tlie “ far-farned messenger who conducts the 
totality of laws He represents in this mythology the 
spirit of wisdom of the post-Exilic Hebrew. Babylonian 
did not possess a very clear philosophical vocabulary, 
in consequence of which the Assyriologists still find great 
difR equity in rendering well-known words which occur in 
a philosophical sense. For example, there is the trouble- 
some word which ordinarily means a rope, band, 

turban, but also the sum total of a large number of 
objects. When Nebo is called the ‘‘ band of all things 
we obviously have to do with an abstract use of the 
word, and in my opinion the scribe here is struggling 
with a language inadequate to his thought. He really 
wishes to connect the god of wisdom with the creative 
cosmic reason. When the word obtained this philosophic 
sense it naturally proceeded to become a word for 
totality. Again wo have the most troublesome of all 
words in Babylonian, markasu, from the same root as 

^ haluUu im same la iUakarm milhi^ i, Raw. 35, No. 2. 6, 

2 See Drummond, Philo Judavs, i, 122. 

^^Siikkallu stru hdmim kullat parse^ iv. Raw. 14, No. 3, obv. ]/, and 
I Raw. 35, No. 2. 3. See also the writer’s Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalmfif 154, 30, where read sukkal-zid, “the faithful messenger,” and 
Zimmerii, Altsumerische Kidllieder, 12, iii, 10. 

* Rikis kalamuy Sum. diir-dur-urf “He that binds into one,” v, 
Raw. 43, 30. 
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rilcau* This word commonly means rope, ship’s liawser, 
bar of a door, and also turban. Now when we find 
a god called the markaa of the earth, ^ or “he who 
sustains the markas of heaw^n and earth^”,^ what can 
the “ rope of earth ” or the “ rope of heaven and eartli ” 
possibly mean ? We ordinarily render “ bar or band of 
earth”, “bar or band of heaven and earth” without 
a vague idea of its real import. When the gods Ea or 
Nebo, who were identified with “ creative form ”, are 
called the “ rope of heaven and earth ”, we have most 
certainly a philosophic term before us. Here again, 
I believe, the scribes are imputing an abstract sense to 
the word. They endeavour to express the idea of the 
universal creative form. The word then came to mean 
guide, leader ; even temples are called the markas of 
heaven and earth, probably because they were built in 
imitation of cosmic ideas. The seven stages of Baby- 
lonian towers, at least in the later period, are known 
to have corresponded to the seven planetary spheres 
(including the moon). Originally these seven stages 
corresponded perhaps to the seven regions of the earth. 
In any case, heaven and earth were the patterns for 
many features of Babylonian temples. Tliey were, 
therefore, reproductions in miniature of the ideas or 
forms of the universe. So when we find the temple of 
the Assyrian god Asur called Eliarsagkurkurra, the 
band of heaven and earth, we cannot dismiss this term 
with an unintelligible phrase. We have mytliology and 
philosophy sadly united ifi such expressions. The 
Assyrians really mean to say the form or pattern of 
heaven and earth.^ You will, I believe, appreciate the 

* Said of RA. 12. 83, 48 ; of Adad, SBP. 66. 8. 

® MukU markas Same u irsitim, said of Nebo, King, Magic^ 22, obv. 39 ; 
of Ninurta, King, Aniials^ 255, 2 ; i. Raw. 29, 3. 

^ The word then came to mean a model or perfect construction and 
was used of cities and palaces ; see the literature in Revue d' Assyrioloyie, 
12. 82, 11. 1. 
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almost unsolvable diffieulties with which the Assyrio- 
logists have had to conteud in fixing the meanings of 
these cosmological and semi-metaphysical terms. When 
deities are described as the bani of heaven and earth, 
or the term is extended to temples and even citiesf 
scholars have been forced to conjure up most curious 
explanations. For example, the well-known German 
Assyriologist Jensen, essa3hng to elucidate this term, 
writes as follows : “ We must remember that the Baby- 
lonians conceived heaven and earth to bend over the 
waters and were consequently supposed to swim on the 
ocean. The gods were therefore thought of as posts on 
which heaven and earth were anchored.” ^ 

I think the imj^robability of this explanation is self- 
evident. In fact, the evidence for the metaphysical use 
of the words for band, rope ” in Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian is extensive. I mean, of course, when these terms 
are emplo^^ed to define the character of tlie water deity 
Ea and his son Nebo. Ea, the god of wisdom, is defined 

^ JiiTisen, MytUen und Epen, 495. A Sumerian loan-word tarlcuUu^ 
ordinary translation of the Sumerian dim-gal^ “great band,’’ has 
followed the analogy of marlcasu in the development of Sumero- 
Babylonian thought. The god Ea is called dimgat-ahzUy “ the band of 
the Sf-a” (Thureau-T)angin, DU Sumerischm und AkkadiHche Kbnigs- 
iiischriftcn, 40, iv, 31 ; 13‘J, xii, Ifi). The goddess Gunura, a form of 
Nina, goddess of irrigation and closely associated with the water god 
Ea, ns his daughter, has also the title dim-gal kalam-ma — tarkxdli mdtim 
(Langdon, SBP. 160, 1.3). Hence the word dimgul, cognate of d.imgaly 
and generally written *^* 4 ! (ship’s cable), also took on this. sense. 

As such it is emjiloyed of Enlil, who is urnuu gil dimgul = hU larkuUi 
ri-[ih-8i], “Lord the band of the universe.” Here tarhdhi^ like markam, 
has the meaning “support, guide”, a sense developed from the 
philosophical import of the word when employed of the water deity Ea 
and his daughter Gunura. Then dim-gal is employed of Lshtar, who is 
dim-gal { — tarknlhi) of Babylon, “ supporter of Babylon ” (SBP. 191, 65). 
Like markasu the term is then applied to temples. This use of the 
term is as yet documented only in Sumerian. EninnH^ temple of 
Ningirsu at Liigash, has the title dim-gal-kalam-ma, “support of the 
Land ” (SAK. 122 , i, 1). See also 114, xxiii, 16, i-ninnA dim-gal mu-gin^ 
“ Eninnu as the support (of the Land) I established.” See for the same 
application of the word 112, xxii, IL 
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in one commentary as the god of the ‘‘ binding band 
When the dragon of Chaos, Tiamat, the mother of the 
primeval salt - water ocean, is described as “ Mother 
Hubur, she who fashioned all things”, we^ have surely 
before us a trace of this ancient theory. The Babylonians 
or their predecessors believed water to have been the 
uncreated first matter, arid in it resided the creative form 
bT cosmic reason. It has been argued that Tiamat or 
Chaos is here described as the fashioner of all things 
because the Babylonians reasoned from analogy with the 
life-giving waters of the Euphrates.‘'^ But Tiamat never 
has any connexion with natural rivers in Sumero- 
Babylonian mythology, and the Hubur is known to be 
the world-encircling stream of salt water. Mother Hubur 
can be explained only by conceding to these ancients 
a certain amount of philosophical speculation. 

In epitomizing the argument the result of our in- 
vestigation, then, is that the Babylonians designated 
creative form by the word mummu. This they identified 
with the water deity Tiamat and later with the god of 
fresh water Ea. As the cosmic reason the water deity was 
designated band, uniting principle (markasu, iarkullu). 
Let me return briefly to the original meaning of the 
word mmnmu. It has been the subject of many 
suggestions.^ The commentary ali*eady referred to 
explains the word by rigvm, roar, loud cry. Another 
commentary on the same passage says that [m]ummiL 
is tilled with rain-clouds and gives food to the people.^ 

^ CT. 25. 48, 15, Azag-(ji-ha7ida{da) Sa tdr-dim-me [cf. OT. 

24. 9, 41=24. 2t3, 31, where this title is explained by dupSsar asirti, 
scribe of the sanctuary, hence a god of letters]. In K. 4210 ( = CT. 25. 
43), 1. 10, read perhaps -^E-a, 

* King, Seven Tablets of Creation^ i, p. xciv. 

® See Muss-Arnolt, Assyi'ian Lexicon, 552-3. Recently Bohl in 
OLZ. 1916, 266, connected mummu with the logos of Greek philosophy 
and derived the word from n»n. wdience (according to Bohl) is derived 
the Babylonian word amdtu, “ word.*’ 

* So the sense must be reconstructed from B.M. 82-3-23, 151. . 
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A parallel passage has almost an identical statement 
concerning Adad, the rain and thunder god.^ The word, 
therefore, clearly means rumble of thunder or the voice 
of god, as the ancients siipposed, more particularly the 
voice of the rain god.^ The word is apparently connected 
with the ordinary amdtu, “ v^ord, speech, in Babylonian. 
We have here precisely the same philological state of 
affairs as in the Greek. “ Word came to mean reason 
or form. In Babylonian and Sumerian the reason for 
the choice of the term is clear ; mummu was the voice 
of the rain god. 

On the other hand, the Sumerians, and after them the 
Semites, personified the ordinary expression for “ word ” 
at an early period.^ Sumerian enem or word is treated 
everywhere in Sumerian liturgies as the wn*ath of God. 
The Semites borrowed these liturgies and employed them 
with interlinear translation ; extern is simply rendered by 
the Semitic amdhv, “ w’ord.” The great gods punish 
mankind by sending forth the wrathful word, which is 
often called a storm or spirit of wrath (ud = umu). In 
a Sumerian liturgy which the writer recently discovered 
in Philadelphia the word of tlie earth god Enlil has two 
attendants — 

Enlil utters the spirit of wrath and the people wail. 

The spirit of wrath prosperity from the Land destroyed, and 
the people wail. 


’ Adad is nddin te\Ui ana pu’hur{^.) ifdni, K. 100, 13 (in the writer’s 
Tammxiz and Ishfar). 

2 The Semitic derivation is probably in Babylonian 'amdmii, 

bellow. The connexion of the ordinary word amdtu with this root is 
uncertain. Ungnad, ZA. 17, 356, derived amCitn from Aramaic 

to inform, which is certainly erroneous in view of the word 

revelation (Craig, RT. 23, 28), a form indicating J, not h in 
the root. For the present it seems necessary to assume nOH* bellow, 
cry^ for this word also. 

3 The oldest known hymn mentioning the word of Marduk is trans- 
lated in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1912, 156. 
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The spirit of wrath from Sumer has taken peace, and the 
people wail. 

The “ Messenger of Wrath ** and the “ Assisting Spirit ” into 
his hand he entrusted. » ^ 

He has uttered the spirit of wrath which exterminates the Land, 
and the people wail. 

Enlil sent Gibil (the fire) as its helper. 

The great spirit of wrath of the heaven god was uttered, and the 
people wail. 

The mighty spirit of wrath from on high he ordered forth, and 
the people wail. 

The spoken word of the gods is an avenging angel 
about whom tlie liturgies repeat endless mournful dirges. 
When tlie word descends upon the world — 

It is an on-rushing storm which none can oppose. 

It terrifies the heavens and causes the earth to shake. 

Of the word of Enlil a litui'gy says — 

His word hastens forth from Ekur ^ ; his word is a storm which 
is produced in the bosom. 

His word is a spirit of rage ; his word is the burden of the 
storm. ^ 

This very materialistic and realistic conception of tlie 
word appears to have influenced the Hebrews in no little 
measure. The most striking parallel is one in which we 
cannot fail to see Babylonian influence. It occurs in the 
Wisdom of Solomon (18, 15) in the description of Gods 
punishment of the Eg^^ptians — 

Thine all powerful word leaped from heaven down from the 
royal throne, 

A stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 

Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment. 

And standing filled all things with death 

^ Name of Enlil’s temple in Nippur. 

Langdon, SBP. 72, 1-4. 

^ See Holmes in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphia, i, 585. 
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Although written in Greek by an Alexandrian Jew of 
the late period, the passage clearly reveals Babylonian 
views in diction and content. 

According •to Sumerian •liturgy the word of the god 
returns to his place or to its divine possessor only aften 
the divinities are appeased. For example, a song to 
a deitied king of the twenty-third century describes the 
peace that came to the land because the word had 
returned to heaven. The avenging angel, or word of the 
lieaven god, rested in heaven and hastened not forth. 

On high he (the heaven god) spoke and the word returned to 
its place. 

In heaven it is and may it not hasten forth. ^ 

Irresistibly a passage of the post-Exilic Isaiah is 
recalled by these Babylonian lijies — 

So shall ruy word be which goeth up from my mouth ; it 
returneth not unto me void. 

For it shall have done that which I desired, 

And shall have accomplished that for wdiich I sent it.^ 

Tim Hebrew, of course, has liere a more noble idea of 
this divine agent which comes to deliver the chosen 
people. But out\vardly tlie parallel is striking. And 
we recall a jiasuage from the same period in the 147th 
Psalm — 

He sendeth his commandment upon the earth ; 

Hi'^ word runneth very swiftly. 

Further comparisons with Hebrew ideas lie primarily 
beyond the scope of this essay. I leave the application 
of these results to future investigation. The relation of 
the post-Exilic conception of personified wisdom to the 
Babylonian miimmn pr creative form should be the 
subject of a special w’’ork. You are reminded, however, 

^ Zimmern, AltsnmfriHche KiiJtlitder^ 199, i, 15/*. The text will be 
found edited and translated by the writer in PSBA. 1918 (in press). 

2 Isaiah Iv, 11. 
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that the Babylonian god Ea, who was identified primarily 
with their creative form, was the god of wisdom, the 
mental conceiver of all things. Surely the Alexandrian 
author of the Wisdom of Solomon was under^the influence 
of this teaching when he wrote — 

Oh God of the fathers, and Lord who keepest thy mercy, 

Who madest all things by thy word ; 

And by thy wisdom thou didst form man.^ 

Our study so far as Sumero-Babylonian culture is 
concerned concludes with the following results. The 
Babylonians regarded water as the uncreated first 
principle, and in it resides the cosmic reason or creative 
form. The word chosen to designate this creative form 
was originally voice, loud cry. On the other hand, they 
held a less speculative view of the word, the personification 
of the command of any great god, more especially and 
possibly originally the heaven god (Anu). This personified 
word is invariably regarded as an agent of destruction, 
the command issued by an angered god. Finally, let me 
return briefly to Thales of Miletus and the Ionian 
philosophers. Thales posited water as the first principle. 
Since he is known to have travelled widely in Asia at 
the end of the seventh century, it is not improbable that 
he borrowed his entire materialistic pantheism there. 
No fragments of his works remain, and we do not know 
whether he identified water with Xoyo? or even used this 
Greek word in that sense. His younger contemporary, 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, posited fire as the first principle, 
and identified it with X0709 or reason. From purely 
Greek sources it seems possible to explain how X6709 
came to mean reason. Animals which are able to employ 
words are XoyiKOL, speech users, rational beings. The 
word conveys thought, hence is thought itself. This 

^ Holmes, “ The Wisdom of Solomon,” in Charles, op. laud., i, 549, 
ch. ix. If. 
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method of reasoning is as old as Homer ; Hera sends by 
the swift Iris the message to Poseidon — 

El S* €fio\ oi'K iireacr' iirtTreiaeTaL aXX! aXo'^aei 
If he obey not my woitds, but be unreasonable. 

Here a\oyia>, to be speechless, means not to have reason! 
Word, therefore, came to mean reason apparently in the 
Greek language itself, but it certainly was not the 
ordinary word nor the adequate word for a metaphysical 
term before the Ionian philosophers identified it with 
cosmic reason. This identification, if not borrowed directly 
from Babylonia, was at least hastened by that influence. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY AND GENEALOGY OF THE 
MUHAMMADAN HiNGS OF KASHMIR 

By LiEUTENAy'*’-CoLONEL T. W. HAK^, 

TV/fR STANLEY LANE-POOLE, on p. 811 of liis most 
valuable work The Mohammadan Dynasties, has 
the followinor note after his list of the kin os of Malwa : 

O c9 

The list of tlic kings of Kasliuiir should follow here ; 
but their chronology is so uncertain that an accurate 
table can hardly be constructed. See my Catalogue of 
the Coins of the Muhammadan States of I 'udia, xlvii, 68.” 
It is evident, therefore, that the coins of this dynasty do 
not furnish us with sufficient materials for the construc- 
tion of a complete chronological list of the kings of 
Ka^niir, and Mr. C. J. Rodgers, writing in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Ixv, pt. i, p. 225, 1896), 
says of them : “ They are not of much value, as I have 
shown elsewhere, for the assistance they render in fixing 
the chronology.” I have, therefore, the less reason to 
regret my inability, far removed as I am from museums 
and libraries, to consult specimens and catalogues of these 
coins, and I propose, with the slender materials at my 
disposal, to make an attempt to solve some of the 
difficulties of this interesting question and to construct 
a tentative list of the kings of Kashmir which may at 
least form tlie basis of further investigation by those 
more fortunately situated than I am. My materials 
consist chiefly of the Tahaqdi-i-Alchari, Colonel Jarrett’s 
excellent translation of the Ain-i-Akbavl, and Firishtali s 
history (Bombay text of 1830). Tlie last-named can 
hardly be regarded as an independent authority, for 
Firi^ffitah, in his account of this dynasty, is little more 
than a copyist of Nizam-ai-din Ahmad, to whose TahaqdU 
i-Akbarl he has added little, but I have found his history 
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useful for the reconstruction of various corrupt and 
defective passages in the text of my copy of the T abaqdt- 
i-Akbari, which is not one of the happiest efforts of the 
Newal Kishore Pi’ess of Lucknow. , 

The accepted date for the establishment in Kashmir, as 
minister to the Raja Sinha Deva, of Shah Mirza, the 
Muhammadan adventurer who afterwards seized the 
throne under the title of Shams-a^-din and established 
a Muhammadan dynasty in that country, is a.h. 715 
(a.d. 1315). The date of his seizing the throne, after 
defeating and capturing Rani Kota Deva, the widow of 
Raja Udyana Deva, is not expressly stated, but he died 
in A.H. 750 (a.d. 1349) after a reign of three j^ears, or, 
according to the Aln-i-Akbari^ two years eleven months 
and twenty-five days, so that a.h. 747 (a.d. 1346) may be 
accepted as the date of his establishment on the throne. 

Shah Mirza left four sons, Jam^id, ‘Ali Shir, Shira- 
^amak, and Hindal, of whom the eldest succeeded him, 
but retained the throne no longer than one year and 
two months, and was dethroned by his brother ‘Ali Shir, 
whose accession, under the title of ‘Ala-aJ-din, may thus 
be placed in a.h. 751 (a.d. 1350). The period of one year 
and ten months given in Colonel Jarrett’s translation of 
the Aiii for the duration of Jamshid’s reign is probably 
a misreading. 

'Ala-ai-din reigned for twelve years eight months and 
thirteen days, and was succeeded by his next brother, 
Shirashamak. This name, if it is correctly given by 
Nizarn-ai-din Ahmad and Firii^tah, was • a childish 
nickname meaning “the little milk-drinker'', and the 
prince’s real name was doubtless Shihab-ai-din, by which 
he was known after his succession to the throne. The 
date of his accession, if we attempt to determine it by 
adding the duration given for *Ala-aZ-din's reign to the 
year in which the latter ascended the throne, will be 
a.h. 763 (A.D. 1361-2) or a.h. 764 (a.d. 1362-3), but this 
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date is too late by three or four years, as appears from 
certain events which occurred at the beginning of his 
reign. He is said to liave defeated the Jam of Sind and 
to have established such % reputation as a . warrior that 
the inhabitants of Qandahar and Ghazni lived in dread of, 
him ; and then to ha’^o undertaken an expedition to the 
north — with what object is not clear — and to have 
penetrated the passes of the Hindu Ku^, but to have 
been forced to return owing to the difficulties of the 
road. After his return he formed a cantonment on the 
banks of the Satlaj, and tlie Eaja of Nagarkot (Kangra), 
who was returning homewards after pillaging some of the 
districts of the empire of Dilili, met him and made sub- 
mission to him. This expression, in a Muhammadan 
history of Kashmir, means no more than that the two 
rnonarchs met in a friendly manner and did not fight, but 
the date of tlie meeting is important, and can, I believe, 
be ascertained, at least approximately. In 1361 Firuz 
Shah of Dihli assembled his army for an expedition to 
Daulatabad, the town in which the amirs of the Dakan 
had risen in rebellion against his cousin and predecessor, 
Muhammad bin T ugh lag, and had severed from Dihli the 
rich provinces of the south, but for some reason un- 
explained in the histories of his reign Firuz suddenly 
abandoned his intention of marching against Daulatabad 
and turned his arms against Kangra. It is certain that 
he would not have abandoned so important an enterprise 
as the expedition to Daulatabad without good reason, and 
there can be little doubt that he had received grave 
provocation from the Raja of Nagarkot, and that the 
provocation consisted in this impudent raid into imperial 
territory. The meeting between the Raja of Nagarkot 
and Shihab-ai-din may thus be placed in A.D. 1361, so 
that it would have been impossible for Shihab-ai-din, if 
he did not ascend the throne until A.H. 763 or 764, to 
carry out two distinct military enterprises and afterwards 
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meet the Raja in a.d, 1361 on the banks of the Satlaj, 
and we must seek an earlier date for his accession. We 
have, fortunately, other materials, which enable us to fix 
a more probg^ble date than A.^. 763 or 764 for this event. 
Shihab-ai-din reigned for twenty years and was succeeded 
by his brother Hindal, who ascended the throne under 
the title of Qutb-ai-din and reigned for fifteen years and 
five months. The date of Hindal’s death is given by 
Firishtah (ii, 651) and perhaps also by Nizam-a?-din 
Ahmad, though it does not appear in my imperfect copy 
of the Tahaqat, as a.h. 796. Subtracting thirty-five years 
and five months, the sum of the two reigns, from this date 
we get A.H. 760 (a.d. 1359), and perhaps this may be 
accepted for the present as the date of Shihab-ai-din’s 
accession. In this case his death must be placed in 
A.H. 780 (a.d. 1378-9) and Firishtah’s date (a.h. 796 = 
a.d. 1393-4) retained for the death of his brother and 
successor, Qutb-al-din Hindal. 

Hindal was succeeded by his son, the bigot Silcaridar, 
surnamed But^ikan, or the Iconoclast. The name by 
which he was known before Jiis accession is given as 
Saka, Sakar, or Sankar, probably a childish corrui^tioii of 
Sikandar. The events of the early years of his reign 
provide us with still further justification for selecting the 
earliest possible dates for his accession and that of his 
two predecessors. Sikandar was a* child when he -suc- 
ceeded, and his succession to the throne was secured 
through the influence of his mother. Surah, an energetic 
lady who managed the affairs of the kingdom with a high 
hand, for in order to secure an undisturbed succession for 
lier son she put to death her daughter and her daughter s 
husband. We know from the independent evidence of 
the Zafarndmah of Maulana Sharaf-ai-din ‘ Ali Yazdi that 
Sikanday entered into relations with Taimur-i-Lang on 
the occasion of the conqueror’s retirement from India, 
after the capture of Dihli, in the early spring of a.d. 1399, 
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and as it is nowhere indicated that the negotiations were 
conducted by a regent or guardian on behalf of Sikandar, 
and Sikandar himself set out to meet Taimtir and was 
only prevented by a misunderstanding from appearing 
before him personally in* his camp, we must conclude that 
Sikandar was now of full age and was himself managing* 
the affairs of his kingdom. It is therefore more probable 
that he succeeded in A.H. 796 than in a.h. 798 (a.D. 1395-6), 
the date obtained b^^ adding the figures for the duration 
of the reigns of his two predecessors to the later date for 
the accession of Shihab-ai-din. 

Sikandar reigned for twenty -two years and nine months, 
and A.H. 819 (a.D. 1416) may be accepted as the date of 
his death. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 'Ali Shah, 
the duration of whose reign is given as six years and 
nine montlis, whieli would place his deposition in A.H. 826 
(a.D. 1423). but here again we have more trustworthy 
materials for establishing the date than the addition ot‘ 
the recorded duration of reigns to the date assigned for 
an accession. On the death of Sinha Bhat, the converted 
Brahman who had, as minister of the kingdom, stimulated 
Sikandar’s zeal against the misbelievers and had con- 
tinued the same policy under his son, ‘Ali Shah resolved 
to perform the pilgrimage to Makkah, leaving his brother 
Shahi Khan in cliarge of his kingdom. Whether he 
actually abdicated ip his brother’s favour or whether he 
merely left him in charge of the kingdom as regent is 
uncertain, but the Raja of Jammu, who was Ali Shah’s 
father-in-law, induced him to forego his quixotic design 
of abandoning his kingdom, and, in conjunction with the 
Raja of Rajaori, prov^'ded him with a force to enable him 
to expel his brother. Shahi Khan, on his brother’s 
approach, fled from Kashmir and took refuge with Jasrat 
the Khokar, a chieftain who, with his brother Shaikha. 
had incurred the wrath of Taimtir by harassing his army 
instead of fulfilling his promise- to help him, and had 
jiiAS. 1918. 31 
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accordingly been carried off into captivity in Samarqand, 
whence he had escaped after Taimur's death in A.H. 807 
(a.d. 1404-5). Jasrat, who had regained his power and 
influence in the Northern Panjab, espoused Shahi Khan^s 
cause and marched with him towards Srinagar, and ‘Ali 
Shah marclied to repel the invaders, and, in his haste to 
meet them, foolishly exhausted his army by a long forced 
march. Shah! Khan and his ally, on learning the con- 
dition of their enemy, at once attacked him in the 
hills near the Tattakuti Pass and gained a complete 
victory. ‘All Shah’s fate is uncertain. According to one 
account he escaped, but according to others, more 
probable, he was captured by Jasrat’s troops. In either 
case he is no more heard of, and Shahi Khan, with 
Jasrat’s help, ascended the throne under the title of 
Zain-al-‘Abidin. According to the history of tlie Sayyid 
emperors of Dihli, the battle between the two brothers 
was fought in the month of Jamadi-al-awwal, A.H. 823 
(May- June, 1420), and we may confidently accept this 
date as that of the accession of Zain-al-'Abidin, for 
iinmediately afterwards we find Jasrat, with his assistance, 
beginning a course of aggression against the dominions of 
Mubarak Shah of Dihli. Zain-al -‘Abidin, the Akbar of 
Kashmir, is said to have reigned for fiftj^-two years, and 
we may assume that the duration of his reign is correctly 
stated and that he died in Jamadi-al-awwal, 875 
(November-December, 1470), for this date agrees with 
that of the accession of his son and successor, Haji Khan, 
as determined by legends on coins.^ Zain-al -‘Abidin’s age 
at the time t)f his death is given by Firishtah (ii, 665) 
as 68 (lunar) years, so that at the time when Jasrat 
the Khokar helped him to ascend the throne he was 
a youth of 16. 


^ See JASB. Ixv, pt. i, p. 225, 1896. This is one of only three 
instances in which I have found legends on Ka^mlr coins helpful. 
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Haji Khto ascended the throne three days after his 
father's death under the title of Haidar f^ali. He is 
wrongly styled in the Aln-i-Akhari (ii, o79) “Haji” 
Haidar ShaiJi, Haji Khaa was his personal name, and 
should not be prefixed to the name which he bore as king 
as though it were the title appropriated to those wlio 
have performed the pilgrimage to tt}e sacred cities of 
Islam. After a reign oL oiie ^’^ear and two months he 
slipped wlien he was drunk on the polished lloor of a hall 
and died of the injuries which he received in Rajah, 876 
(Dccemher, 1471-January, 1472). This date, obtained by 
adding the duration of his reign to the date ascertained 
as that of liis succession, is corroborated by legends on 
the coii^s of his son and successor, Hasan Shah, the 
duration oC whose reign is unknown to Nimm-a/-din 
Ahmad and Firishtah, so that we are obliged to ascertain 
the date of the accession of his son, Muhammad Shah, by 
menus other than the simple process of adding the 
duration of Tlasan’s reign to the date of his accession. 
The next king th(' date of whose accession may be 
satisfactorily dete>*mined by contemporary events "is 
Ibrahim Shah, who was a refugee at the court of the 
Lodi emperors of Dilili, and, on the defeat of Ibrahim 
Lodi by Hfibur at Panipat on Rajab 6, 932 (April 18, 
1520), returned to Kashmir and was immediately 
enthroned in the place of' .Muhammad Shah, then 
occupying the throne for the tliird time. Ibrahim 
Shah’s accession may be placed late in a.h. 932 
(a.D. 1526), and the sum of the reigns which intervened 
between Muhammad Shah’s first accessfon and the 
accession of Ibrahim Shah is thirty-eight years. This, 
subtracted from A.D. 932, the date determined as that 
of Ibrahim’s accession, gives a.h. 894 (a.D. 1489) as 
the year of Hasan Shah’s death and Muhammad Shah’s 
first accession. The duration of Muhammad Shah’s first 
reign is said to have been ten years and seven months 
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but as the date of his deposition is given in the TahaqdU 
i^Akbarl as a.h. 894 (a.d. 1489) we may presume that 
‘‘ ten years and seven months '' is a scribe s error for 
ten months and seven days. fMuhammad was succeeded 
by his father’s cousin german, Fath Shah, wlio was 
deposed after a reign of nine years, that is to say in 
A.H. 903 (a.d. 1497-8), when Muhammad was restored, 
but reigned for only nine montlis and nine days, until 
late in a.h. 903 or early in A.H. 904 (A.D. 1498), when 
Fath Shah was restored and reigned for one year and 
one month until A.H. 904-5 (a.d. 1499), when Muhammad 
was again restored. The duration of Muhammad Shah's 
third reign is said to have been tifteen years eleven months 
and eleven days, or nearly sixteen years, but as he was 
succeeded by Ibrahim Shah, the date of whose accession, 
as already determined, was A.H. 932 (a.d. 1 526), its 
duration was actually* between twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight years. 

The reign of Ibrahim lasted only for eight months and 
some days when, according to Nizam-aZ-din Ahmad’s 
and Firi.^tah’s chronicles of Ka^mir, he was defeated 
and overthrown by a force sent by Babur, under Shaikli 
"Ali Baig, Muhammad Khan, and Mahmud Khan. This 
ovent is not mentioned in histories of the reign of Babur, 
but from the chronicles of Ka^rnir it would appear that 
Abdal Makari, a discontented amw of Kashmir, had 
sought help from Babur against Kaji Chak, who had 
helped to depose Muhammad Shah and place Ibrahim on 
the throne, and against Ibrahim himself, who had been 
a protege of^the Lodis, and that Babur had assisted him 
in the manner described. It seems highly improbable 
that Babur, who required all his troops to establish 
himself in his newly conquered empire, should have 
spared a large force for the conquest of Kashmir, but 
Kashmir had been for some time past the prey of 
factions, and it is possible that Babur gave permission 
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to some of his amirs in the Panjab or at Kabul to supply 
such a force as would suffice to destroy the balance 
between two contending parties and to place on* the 
throne of Kashinir a primce who might be regarded as 
a nominee of his own. i 

In a batde fought in a.h. 933 (a.d. 1527) in the 
pargana of Bankil, Ibrahim Shall ’s army was utterly 
defeated and Ibrahim himself either slain or forced to 
flee, for of his fate nothing is known and he is never 
heard of again. Abdal Makari’s candidate for the throne 
was a prince named Nazuk, who thus succeeded in 
A.H. .933, but did not long retain the throne. The 
duration of his first reign is given in my copy of the 
Tahaqdt-i-AJcharl as tw^enty years, but this is impossible, 
for one of the best-ascertained dates which we have in 
the history of Kashmir is that of its conquest by Mirza 
Haidar the Mughul, who captured Srinagar and began to 
reign there on Rajab 22, 947 (November 22, 1540). The 
Bombay text of Firiiditah clumsily expresses the duration 
of Nazuk Shah’s first reign as “twenty years and 
twenty months ”, an expression which must almost 
necessarily be a misreading, for no writer would describe 
such a period otherwise than as “ twenty-one years and 
eight months ” ; but this misreading in Firishtah suggests 
the correct moaning, which will enable us to correct the 
Tahaqdt also. A careless copyist, one of the class well 
known to students of Persian MSS. and litliographed 
editions, might very well substitute “ years ” for 
“ months ”, and a second representative of the same 
class, seeing “years” in one MS. and ^‘months” in 
another, might easily solve the difficulty for himself by 
writing both. I believe, then, that the correct reading 
is “twenty months”, an expression which might very 
well be used for the sake of brevity instead of “ one year 
and eight months ”, and my reason for selecting this 
reading is that it enables us to arrange the reigns during 
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this period of confusion in such a manner that they fit in 
with the few known dates at our disposal. Assuming, 
tlien, tliat Nazuk Shah occupied the throne on this 
occasion for a year and eight montlis, we ^arrive at the 
conclusion that Muhammad Shah, who had taken refuge 
in Loharkot and was brought thence and restored by 
Abdal Makari, ascended the throne for the fourth time in 
A.H. 935 (a.d. 1529). The approximate correctness of 
this date is established by Nizam-ai-din Ahmad’s state- 
ment that the death of Babur, which occurred on Jamadi- 
al-awwal 5, 937 (December 25, 1530), occurred shortly 
after Muhammad Shah’s third restoration. 

The duration of Muhammad Shali’s fourth reign is not 
given, and both Nizam-ai-din Ahmad and his plagiarist, 
Firishtah, conclude their notices of it by recording that 
he reigned for fifty years, a term which must necessarily 
be referred to the period which had elapsed since his first 
enthronement, placed by me in A.H. 890 (a.d. 1485), for 
it is certain that this much-harassed roi faineant^ who 
closed his fourth reign by a death which was possibly as 
welcome to him as to his chroniclers, did not reign for 
fifty years after his third restoration. The date of his 
death is not given, but it appears from the chronicle of 
his reign to have occurred in A.H. 941 (a.d. 1534-5), and 
if this date be accepted we are enabled to apply a check 
to the date assigned by me to his first elevation to the 
throne, viz. A.H. 890 (a.d. 1485). Subtracting fifty years 
from A.H. 941 we get A.H. 891 (a.d. 1486), which is 
sufficiently near to the date already given for his first 
accession to render it unnecessary to revise the calculation 
by which that date was determined. 

There is yet another event which will help to fix the 
date of Muhammad Shah’s death. At the close of his 
reign, evidently in the year before his death, the appear- 
ance of two comets is recorded. The year in which this 
phenomenon occurred is given by Nizam -ai-din Ahmad as 
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A.H. 989 (a.d. 1532-3), and the date can thus be verified 
by astronomical records, to which I have at present ho 
access. 

Muhamma^ Shah was succeeded bj^ his son Shams-ai- 
din, tlie account of whose rcigii is most unsatisfactory, 
No duration is given, and Nizam -ai-d in Ahmad, after 
recording a few events, remarks, ‘‘This is all that has 
been found In the history of Kashmir regarding Sultan 
^^ams-a^-d^n.” We are not told Avh ether the reign came 
to an end by tlie king’s death or by his de^msition, but as 
he never again appears on tlie scene it is probable that 
he, died. Fortunately we have is^tis factory data for 
determining the duration of the reign, for he was suc- 
ceeded by Nazuk Sh all, the king of that name who had 
already reigned once and who now reigned for only five 
or six months, at the end of which period he was expelled 
by Mirzii Haidar the Mughul, who, as has already been 
stated, occupied Srinagar on Rajab 22, 947 (November 22, 
1540), so tliat Shams-aZ-din ceased to reign and Nazuk 
succecdod him eaily in that year, either in Safar or 
Ra])i‘-al-awvval (June or July, 1540). 

My authorities for tlie date of Mirza Haidar’s occupa- 
tion of Kashmir are Niztoi-aZ-din Ahmad and Budaoni, 
and the date could probably be verified from tlie Al'har- 
ndmah. Mirza Haidar, the son of Muhammad Husain, 
win, was the son of Babur’s maternal aunt, was a poet 
and the author of the well-knoAvn liistory, TCirlkh-i- 
Rashidi, He invaded Ka^mir, with Khwaja Kalan 
Baig, under the auspices of Humayun, who was now at 
Lfihor, having been expelled from Hindustan by Shir 
Khto Sur, and Kamran Mirza, Humayun’s brother, and 
at the invitation of a party among the amirs of Ka^mir. 
The duration of Mirza Haidar’s reign in Ka.^mir is 
always given as ten years, but as it is certain that he was 
slain in A.ii. 958 (a.d. 1551) he actually occupied the 
throne for ten years and some months. 
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After Mirza Haidars death Nazuk ghah was again 
restored, and, according to my copy of the Tabaqdt-i- 
Alcharl, reigned on this occasion for only two months, 
but the variant in Firishtah, ten montlis, is #probably the 
correct reading. He was finally deposed in A.H. 959, 
before Shawwal 1 (September 20, 1552), which date is 
given for an event which occurred early in the reign of 
his successor, Ibrahim Shah, who, as we shall see here- 
after, was probably his son. This Ibrahim must not be 
confounded with the former Ibrahim Shah, son of 
Muha*mmad Shah, who, as ^has been seen, disappeared 
entirely in A.H. 933. Ibr&,him II is said to have reigned 
for only five months, but as a severe earthquake which 
occurred in Ka^^mir in A.H. 962 (a.d. 1555) is mentioned 
among the events of his reign it is clear that he was not 
deposed until that year, when Ismail Shah, described as 
his brother, was raised to the throne. He reigned for 
two years and died late in the year A.H. 964 (a.d. 1557), 
when he was succeeded by his son Habib Shah, the last of 
his line. The kings of the line of Shah Mirza had long 
been mere puppets in the hands of rival families in 
Ka^mir, and as each faction obtained power it dethroned 
the reigning monarch and placed its own candidate on 
the throne. Hitherto it had always been considered 
necessary that the throne should be filled by some scion 
of the old royal line, but by the year A.H. 968 (a.d. 1561) 
the ChS'k clan had obtained complete predominance in the 
state and had so consolidated their power that Ghazi 
Khto Chak, the virtual ruler of the kingdom, was able to 
dethrone and imprison Habib Shah and to ascend the 
throne under the title of Ghazi Shah. 

Ghazi Shah was a leper, and owing partly to the 
incapacity caused by his disease and partly to the 
embitterment of his temper from the same cause, which 
rendered him obnoxious to his people, he decided in 
A.H. 971 (a.d. 1563-4) that he was no longer fit to reign 
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and abdicated in favour of his brother Husain, who 
ascended the throne under the title of Nasir-aZ-din. 
The date of his accession is one of the few corroborated 
by legends o^ coins. Nas^^-aZ-dfri Husain Shah fell sick 
in A.H. 977 (a.d. 1569-70) and quarrelled with his 
brother ‘Ali, wdio dethroned him, and Husain died 
shortly afterwards. 'Ali Shah died in A.H, 986 
(a.d. 1578-9) and was succeeded by his son Yusuf Shah, 
whose reign was disturbed both by intestine fends and by 
foreign interference. Sayyid Mubarak Khan, a usurper, 
''seized tlie throne in a.h. 986 (a.d. 1579) and was deposed 
in the following year, when another usurper, Lohar Chak, 
of Yusuf’s own clan, seized the throne, but was deposed 
by Yusuf in the same year (a.h. 987 = A.D. 1580). 

Missions were interchanged more than once between 
Yusuf Shrill and Akbar, who was resolved to annex 
Ka^mir to his empire, and in a.d. 1584 Yusuf sent his 
son Ya'qub to Akbar s court. Late in 1585 Akbar sent 
an expedition under his kinsman Shahrul^ Mirza and 
Raja Bhagwan Das to conquer Ka^niir, and Yusuf Shah, 
after preparing to oppose the invaders, abandoned liis 
intention and agreed to pay tribute to Akbar. Leaving 
his son Ya'qub, who had returned to Kashmir, as his 
regent, he joined the imperial troops and was escorted to 
Akbar’s court, where he was presented on April 7, 1586. 
Akbar, who had been resolved to reduce Kashmir to the 
status of a province of the empire, and had had no 
intention of allowing it to retain even the measure of 
independence enjoyed by a tributary state, was much 
displeased with his officers for having so readily accepted 
Yusuf’s submission and for not having conquered the 
country, and refused to ratify their treaty with Yusuf, 
whom he perfidiously detained as a prisoner at his court, 
so that Ya'qub continued to reign in Ka^mir. In A.D. 1587 
Akbar sent another expedition, under Muhammad Qasim 
Khan, Mir-i-Bahr, into Kashmir, and Ya'qub, who was 
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prepared to defend his throne, was prevented from doing 
so by the wholesale desertion of his amirs to the imperial 
camp, and by a rebellion which enabled Muhammad 
Qasim Khan to occupy the cvapital withoii,t opposition. 
Ya'qub fled to the liills, and, after evading tlie pursuit of 
the imperial officers for two years, surrendered himself 
and was carried to Akbar, before whom he made his 
submission on August 8, 1589. Yusuf, Ya'qub’s father, 
had already entered Ak bar’s service in the humble 
position, for one who had occupied a tlirone, of a com- 
mander of 500 horse with du jdglr in Bihfir. 

The genealogy orf the kings of Ka^mir is little less 
complicated than their chronology. The earlier kings of 
the first dynasty offer little difficulty, but it is not easy to 
trace the parentage of the puppets who were enthroned, 
deposed, and again enthroned in rapid succession by 
conflicting factions. Shah Mirza, Shams-aZ-din, the 
founder of the dynasty, had four sons, Janr^id, 'Ali 
Shir, ^lira^amak, and Hindal, who followed him on the 
throne in the order of tlieir birth. Of these the third son 
had two sons, Hasan Khan and ‘Ali Khan, of whom 
nothing further is known. Hindal, the fourth son, had 
two sons, Sikandar, wlio succeeded him and carried on 
the line, and IJaibat Khan, who was poisoned. Sikandar 
had three sons, Mir Khan, who succeeded him undei- tlie 
title of 'All Shah and died, apparently childless, Shah! 
Khan, who succeeded 'Ali Shah under the title of Zain-al- 
'A bid in, and Muhammad Khto. wlio liad a son named 
Haidar Khan, neither of whom figures in history. Zain- 
al-'Abidin had three sons, of whom the youngest, Bahrain 
Khto. was blinded and died in prison and had a son, 
Yusuf Khan, who was poisoned. Zain-al-'Abidin’s two 
elder sons were Adam Khan and Ilaji Khto, of whom the 
latter succeeded his father under the title of Haidar Shah. 
The eldest son never succeeded to the throne, but had 
a son, Fath Khan, who reigned twice, and had a son, 
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Isk^ndar Khto, who was blinded. It is probable, too, 
that Nazuk Shah, who reigned three times, from 1527 to 
1529, in 1540, and from 1551 to 1552, was a son of Fath 
Shall. He ii% so described in the heading to his first reign 
in the TahaqdUi-AlchiJbri and in tlie Ain-i-Akharl, but hte 
parentage is not beyond doubt. Firi.^tah (ii, 675) styles 
liim tlie son of Ibrahim Shah, the son of Muhammad 
Shah, but it was this Ibrahim Shah who was defeated in 
1527 by the Mughul amirs Shaikh 'Ali Baig, Muhammad 
Klian, and Mahmud Khan, assisting the Kashmiri amir 
Abdal Makari, whose candidate for the throne was Nazuk, 
and it is more probable that Nazuk belonged to the rival 
branch of the royal family and was the son of Fath Shah 
than that he was the son of Ibrahim in the camp of his 
father’s ene^nies, but the question is still full of difficulty. 
Nizam-a?-din Ahmad says, at the end of his account of 
the reign of Shams-a?-din Shah (a.d. 1584-40), “after 
him his son, Nazuk Shah, sat on the throne,” and this 
statement is repeated by Firifffitah (ii, G78), though he 
has already described Nazuk Shah as the son of Ibrahim 
and expressly states that Nazuk’s reign in 1540 was his 
second, so that we have no fewer than three fathers 
assigned to Nazuk Shah, one of whom, Ibrfihim, may be 
definitely eliminated. We might surmount the difficulty 
by assuming that there were two Nazuks, one the son of 
Fath Shah and the other the son of Shams -ai-din, but 
against this assumption we have Firi.^ tail’s headings to 
the reigns of A.D. 1540 and a.d. 1551-2, which he 
describes as the second and third reigns of Nazuk Shah. 
This difficulty is not of much importance, for Firi^iah is 
slipshod and inaccurate ; but I hesitate to assume that the 
uncommon name of Nazuk was repeated in the royal 
family of Ka^mir, and prefer to regard Nizam-ai-din 
Alirnad’s statement that Shams-aZ-din was succeeded by 
“his son” Nazuk either as a careless slip on the part of 
the author, who may have almost mechanically described 
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a king as the son of his predecessor, or as an inter- 
polation by a careless scribe. In either case Firishtah's 
repetition of the error would be of no consequence. 

Zain-al-‘ Abidin’s second son, Jlaji lUmn, w;ho succeeded 
him under the title of Haidar Shah, had a son named 
Hasan Kh an, who succeeded him under the title of Hasan 
Shah, and Hasan had two sons, Muliammad, who succeeded 
him, and reigned no less than four times, and Husain 
Khan, of whom nothing more is heard. Muhammad Shah 
had two sons, Ibrahim, who reigned from 1526 to 1527, 
and Shams-aZ-din, who reigned from 1534 to 1540. 
>^ams-ai-din seems to have left no son, for the supposition 
that Nazuk was his son has been rejected. Nazuk appears 
to have had two sons, Ibrahim and Isma'il, both of whom 
ascended the throne, but the question of their parentage 
is not free from difficulties. Both Nizam-ai-din Ahmad 
and Firishtah say that the Ibrahim who was the son of 
Muhammad Shah and who reigned from 1526 to 1527 
and was then defeated by the Mugliul amirs, disappeared 
completely and that his fate is unknown, but both after- 
wards contradict themselves by stating that the Ibraliim 
who reigned in 1552 was the son of Muhammad, tliereby 
clearly suggesting his identity with the Ibrahim who 
had disappeared. Firi.^tah further contradicts himself 
by stating in a heading (ii, 685) that the reign of 1552 
was Ibrahim’s third reign, a manifest inaccuracy, though 
he immediately afterwards describes this Ibrahim as the 
son of Nazuk Shah. Nizam-ai-din Ahmad, though he 
commits himself once to the statement that this Ibrahim 
was the son of Mul.iaminad Shah, describes him elsewhere 
as the brother of Nazuk Shah and the brother of Ismail 
Shah. There is no reason for believing that he was the 
brother of Nazuk, but there is every probability that he 
was the brother of Ism4ll and therefore the son of Nazuk, 
as stated by Firi^tali, who seems, in this instance, to 
have preserved for us the correct reading. The conclusion. 
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therefore, at which I have arrived is that there were two 
Ibrahims, one the son of Muhammad Shah and the other 
the son of Nazuk Shah. Ibrahim II, who reigned from 
1552 to 15^5, seems to Im^e ]^ft no son, and Avas suc- 
ceeded by his brother Isma‘il, who reigned from 1555 to 
]557 and was succeeded by his son Habib Shah, with 
whom the dynasty came to an end in a.d. 1561. 

The genealogy of the short-lived Chak dynasty presents 
fewer difficulties than that of the house of Shah Mirza, 
for the only question which arises is the paternity of 
Ghazi Khan Chak, its founder. The founder of the 
fortunes of the Chak clan in Ka.^mir was Kaji Chak, 
who was kingmaker during the reigns of some of the 
later kings of the older line. During the tliird reign of 
Nazuk Shah, and just after the downfall and death of 
Mirza Haidar, Shankar Chak, son of Kaji Chak, who, in 
the partition of the spoil which ensued on the expulsion 
of the Mughuls, had received no fief, quarrelled with 
GhazJ ^ak, who originally owed his position in the clan 
largely to his being commonly accepted as a son of Kaji 
Chak, whereas he was not in fact his son, but the son of 
the wife of Hasan Chak, the brother of Kaji. Kaji 
married his brother’s widow during her pregnancy, Ghazi 
being born two or three months after the marriage, so 
that he was known to be the son of Hasan. Kaji’s 
action, though a breach of the Islamic law, amounted in 
fact to an acknowledgment or an adoption of Ghazi Khan 
as his son, and by the time when Shankar attempted to 
question Ghazi’s paternity the latter’s predominance in 
the clan was so assured that the attempt failed, despite 
the common knowledge that Ghazi was, in fact, the son of 
Hasan. Husain and ‘Ali, the two brothers who ascended 
the throne in succession after Ghazi, were almost certainly 
younger than Ghazi. and were therefore perhaps the sons 
of Hasan Chak’s widow by her second husband, Kaji 
Chak, and the half-brothers of Ghazi Khan. ‘All was 
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succeeded by his son Yusuf, and Yusuf by his son Ya‘qub, 
the last of the Chak dynast}". 

In the appended tables I have followed the example of 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole in placing the Hijralt dates on the 
left and the Christian dates on the right of the columns 
of names. 


1. First Muhammadan Dynasty of Kashmir 



A.H. 



A.l), 


747. 

1. 

Shah Mlrza, Shams-aZ-dln . 

1346 


750. 

2. 

Jamshid .... 

1349 


751. 

3. 

‘All Shir, ‘Ala-a/J-dIn . 

1350 


700. 

4. 

Shirashamak, Shihah-a^diii 

1359 


780. 

5. 

Hindal, Qutb-a/-din . 

1378 


796. 

6. 

Sikandar, Butshikan . 

1393-4 


839. 

7. 

jMir KJ-ian, ‘Ali Sluih . 

1416 


823. 

8. 

Shahi Khan, Zain-al-‘Ahidin 

1420 

Jiimadi 1, 

875, 

9. 

Ilaji Khan, Haidar Shah . 

Nov.-T)ec. 1470 

Rajah, 

876. 

10. 

Ilasan Shah . . DeiJ. 

1471 or Jan. 1472 


894. 

11. 

Mull am mad ^lah 

1489 


894. 

12. 

Fath Shah 

1489 


903. 

11. 

IMuliarnmad Shrdi, restored . 

1497-8 


903 4. 

12. 

Fa til Shah, restored . 

1498 


904-5. 

11. 

Muliammad Shah, again restored . 1499 


932. 

13. 

Ihrahim Shah 1 . 

1526 


933. 

14. 

Na/,uk Shah . 

1527 


935. 

11. 

Muhammad Shah, af/aia . 1529 

Safar or 

941. 

15. 

Shams-a^dln Shah 11 . 

1534-5 

Rabi‘ 1, 947. 

14. 

Nazuk Shrill, restored . 

June July, 1540 

Rajah 22, 

947. 

16. 

Mirzii Haidar, usurper 

Nov. 22, 1541 


958. 

14. 

Nazuk Shah, again restored 

1551 


959. 

17. 

Ihrahim Shah II 

1552 


962. 

18. 

]Hma‘il Shah 

1555 


964. 

19. 

Habib Shah 

1557 


-968. 


-1561 




2. ^AK DyNAvSTY 



968. 

1. 

(Uiiizl Shiih 

1561 


971. 

2. 

Nasir-a/-dln Husain Shah . 

1563-4 


977. 

3. 

‘Ali .%ah . * . 

1569-70 


986. 

4. 

Yusuf Shah 

1578-9 


993. 

5. 

Ya'qub Shah 

1585 


-997. 


-1589 


[Mughul Emperors] 
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INFLUENCE OP ARISTOTLE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF the SYLLOGISm in INDIAN LOGIC 

• f 

By M. M. satis CHATTDRA VIDYABHUSANA, M.A., Pii.D., 
rriiicipal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 

1. Tavka-sastra of Ooiavia (about GoO b.c.) 
r|1HE Nyaya-sulra, whicli is supposed to be the eai-liest 
work extant on Nyaya philcsophj", treats of four 
distinct subjects, viz., (1) the ai*t of debate (tarka), ^2) the 
means of valid knowledge {pramdna), (3) the doctrine of 
syllogism (avayava), and (4) the examination of con- 
temporaneous pi lilosoph i cal doctri nes (any a -ma ia -pa rikm ). 
The first subject, ample references to which are met with 
in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic, and Jaina works, seems 
to have been first handled by a sage named (Jotama or 
Gautama, wlio is reputed to have flourished in Mithila 
(North Behar) about 550 B.c. The second subject, which 
is also referred to in old books, was associated with the 
art of debate at a very early stage. These two subjects, 
combined together, constitute the Tarka - sastra (the 
philosophy of reasoning), popularly known as Gautami 
vidya (the Gotamide learning).^ 

2. The Nydya-sutra of Akmpdda (about 150 a.d.) 

The third subject, the doctrine of the Syllogism, does not 
appear to have been known in India a considerable time 
before the Christian era. The fourth subject refers to 
numerous philosophical doctrines that were propounded 
from time to time up to the second century a.D.^ Gotaina s 

^ For Gotama or Gautama as the founder of Tarka-^astra, see 
Naisadhacarita, bk. xvii, verse 75 ; Padma-purana, Ubtara-khanda, 
ch. 263 ; and Skanda-purana, Kalika-khanda, cli. xvii. 

^ Some philosophical doctrines of the third and fourth centuries a.d. 
were incorporated into the Nyaya-sutra of Aksapada by A atsyayana, the 
first commentator labout 400 a.d.), through the introduction of certain 
sutras of his own making fathered upon Aksapada. 
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Tarka-sastra, after these two subjects had been introduced 
into it, became, about the second century a.d., designated 
as the Nyaya-sutra — the apliorisins on logic. The term 
"‘Nyaya'' in the sense of logic, occurs in the^ Mahabharata 
(Adi-parva, adljyaya 1, verse 67 ; adhyaya 70, verses 4S~4; 
and Stoti-parva, adhyaya 210, verse 22); Visnu-purana 
(3rd pt., adhyaya (3) ; Matsya-puraria (3, 2) ; Padina-puraija 
(Uttara-khanda, cl). 263) ; Yajfiavalkya-saiiihita (1, 3), 
etc., in passages which are ])resuii)ed to have been written 
after the second century a.d. We are not surprised to find 
that the Maliabharata mentions even a syllogism,^ called 
a speech of five parts, in which Narada is said to have 
been an expert, when we consider that the Great Epic 
refers also to tlie voracious Romans called Romaka,^ who, 
according to it, came adorned with lielmets and clad in 
endless garments to pay tributes” to Yudhisthira on the 
occasion of his coronation at Delhi. It is quite possible 
that the passage which refers to the syllogism was written 
after the intercourse of Rome with India had commenced, 
and possibly after the second century a.d. 

Ill the early commentaries^ on the Nyaya-sutra, the 
author of the sutra is distinctly named as Aksapfula, while 
ill the Padma-puraiia and other works Gotama of 
Gautama is credited with the authorship of the sutra. 
Aiianta-yajvan,*'’ in his commentary on the Pitrmedha- 
sutra. observes that Gautama and Aksapada were the 
same person, while the Nyaya-kosa® mentions a legend 
to account for the name as applied according to it to 

^ Pancavayava - yuktasya vakyasya guna * dosavib (Mahabharata, 

, Sabliaparva, adhyaya ol, verse 5). 

- Ausnikatiantavasariisca Horaakan purusadakan (Mahabharata, 
Habhaparva, adhya^^a 51, verse lb). 

•" Vide the concluding verse of tlie Nyaya-bhasya (about 400 a.d.), 
the opening verse of the Nyaya-varttika (about (ISO a.d.), and the 
opening lines of the Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-tika (about 976 a.d.). 

** Padma-puraiia, Uttara-khanda, ch. 263. % 

* Vide Weber’s History of Indian Literaturey p. 85. 

** Nyaya-kosa, 2nd ed., Bombay. 
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Gautama. As no credible evidence has b^en adduced in 
either case, I consider tlie identification as fanciful, and 
maintain that Gotama or Gautama was quite different 
from Aksapad^, but that both of them contributed to the 
production of the Nyaya-sutra, one at its early stage andf 
the other in its final form. Indeed, AksapMa, unlike 
Gotama or Gautama, is reported in the Brahma nda-purana ^ 
to have been a son of Soma^arma, who resided at Prabhasa, 
near Broach, in Kathiawar, on the sea-coast. 

o. When ivas the Syllogism first used in India? 

Though Aksapada introducc^d into the Nyaya-sutra the 
doctrine of tlie syllogism, he was by no means tlie first 
promulgator of the doctrine — nay, not oven its first 
disseminator. The doctrine was carried to great 
perfection in Greece by Aristotle in tlie fourth century 
Ji.e. (384-822 n.c.). That it was known even in India 
prior to Aksapada is apparent from a notice of the same 
in the Caraka - saihhita,^ about 78 a.d. In fact, it is 
extremely difficult io ascertain the exact dale at which 
the syllogistic reasoning w^as first used in India. It is also 
a- problem of enormous difficulty to determine whether 
tliere is any genetical connexion between tbe syllogism as 
propounded in the Indian Logic and that pi'opounded in 
the Greek Logic. Of the four subjects treated in the 


^ The Brahmiliula-purruia, published under the iiiinie of Vajui-punina 
by A. S. B. , adhyiiya 23, verses 201 -o. 

Seeing that the (i reek word “ Sylloj^ismos " an<l the Sanskrit word 
“ Saiiikijya” or “ Saiiikhya ” are identical in signitication, one may sfty 
that Aristotle derived his doctrine of the Syllogism from the Sfimkhya 
Vhilosophy of Kapila. But the Sariikhya Pliilosophy is not known to 
liave dealt with tlie doctrine of the Syllogism at all. 

Concerning the date of the Caraka-samhitfi see Journal Amatiqm, 
tom. viii, pp. 447-51, 1896, where M. Sylvain Levi maintains on the 
authority of Chinese books that Caraka, the author of the Caraka- 
saihhita, lived at the Court of Kaniaka [in Jalandhara, Punjab]. 
1 provisionally take the date of Kaniska to be 78 a.d. 

JRAS. 1918. 


32 
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Nyaya-sutra already referred to, the first, second, and 
fourth are undoubtedly of Indian origin. As to the third 
subject (syllogism), some scholars say that it, too, is of 
indigenous growth, as it forms<a part of inference, a kind 
of pramana, which originated in India. But on investiga- 
tion into the history of the development of inference and 
the syllogism we find that in origin they were altogether 
distinct, though ultimately there was an amalgamation 
between them. 

4. No connexion between an Inference and a Syllogism 
at their early stage. 

The notice of inference (anumdna) in old books such as 
the Vaisesika-sutra (3, 1, 9 and 9, 2, 1) and the Caraka- 
saihhita (Sutra-sthana, ch. xi, and Vinuxna-sthtoa, ch. viii) 
is very meagre. The Nyaya-sutra (1, 1, 5), which gives 
a more comprehensive account, defines inference as 
knowledge which is preceded by perception and as - being 
of three kinds, viz. : 1 , (knowledge which arises from the 
perception of wliat is) like the prior {pnrvavat), e.g. on 
seeing clouds one infeis tliat there will be rain ; 2, (know- 
ledge which arises from the perception of what is) like 
the posterior {ksavat), e.g. on seeing a river swollen one 
infers that there was rain ; and 3, (knowledge which arises 
from the perception of what is) commonly seen {sdmdnyato 
drst'a)> e g- on seeing an animal possessing horns one infers 
that it also possesses a tail. The inference, as illustrated 
liere from the Nyaya-sutra, was in essence a guess or 
conjecture which was neither a source of absolutely valid 
knowledge nor in any way connected with a syllogism. 
In order, therefore, to ascertain whether there is any 
genetical connexion between the syllogism of Indian Logic 
and that of the Greek Logic, I shall analyse here the two 
syllogisms side by side, with occasional references to the 
rules controlling them. 
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5. The Syllogism in Indian Logic conforms to the logical 
rules of Aristotle 

A. Caraka-samhita (78 A.D.) 


a. Demo7istratibn and Counter- 
demonstration 

The Caraka-saihhita (Vimana- 
sthiina, ch. viiij, which con- 
tains the earliest information 
available on syllogism, analyses 
a demonstration {sthdpand) and 
a counter-demonstration (pra- 
tisthdpand) as follows : — 

Demon station (sthdpand) 

1. Proposition (pratijfid). 
The soul is eternal. 

2. Reason (hetn). Because 
it is non -produced. 

3. Example (drstdoita). That 
which is non - produced is 
eternal, as ether. 

4. Application (npanaya). 
The soul is non -prod need. 

5 . Conclusi 01 1 (n i gainana ) . 
Therefore the sou] is eternal. 

Conn ter - demons i ra t ion 
(pratis thdpa^id) 

1 . The soul is non -eternal. 

2. Because it is cognized by 
the senses. 

8. That which is cognized 
by the senses is non -eternal, as 
a pot. 

4. The soul is cognized by 
the senses. 

5. Therefore the soul is non- 
eternal. 

The Caraka-samhita, which 


A. Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) 

a. Demonstrative and Befuta-^ 
f ive Enthymenies 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric 
(bk. ii, p. 194, Welldon’s ed.), 
speaks of two species of en- 
thy memos, viz. demonstrative 
and refutative, which corre- 
spond respectively to the 
demonstration and counter- 
demonstration of the Caraka- 
sainhita. The demonstrative 
enthymeme of Aristotle, like the 
demonstration of the Caraka- 
saihhita, consists in drawing 
conclusions from admitted pro- 
positions, while the refutative 
enthymeme of Aristotle, like 
the counter-demonstration of 
the Caraka-samhitii, consists in 
drawing conclusions which are 
inconsistent with those of one’s 
adversary. 

The enthymeme is defined 
by Aristotle (in his Rhetoric, 
bk. i, p. 16, Wclldon’s ed.) 
as a syllogism with its con- 
stituent parts fewer than those 
of a normal syllogism, that is, 
a syllogism of which the major 
premise, minor premise, or the 
conclusion is suppressed as 
being well known to the 
audience, who can supply the 
same of their own accord. 

The demonstration in the 
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analyses demonstration and Caraka - saihhita is obviously 
counter-demonstration into five a combination of an enthymeme 
members, does not give any which comprises the first two 
clear definition of those mem- ^mrts of the demonstration and 
hers. “ Drstanta,” which in an example w6ich comprises 
the old Tarka-sastra signified the last three parts of it. This 
an instance familiar to the is quite in conformity with the 
learned and the fool alike, was rule of Aristotle, who (in his 
adopted to designate the third Rhetoric, bk. ii, p. 184, Well- 
member, although in its old don’s ed.) observes that an 
sense it did not indicate the example may be used as a 
principleof connexion (between supplement to an enthymeme 
the middle term and the major to serve • the purpose of a 
term) involved in the member. testimony which is invariably 

persuasive. This rule may be 
illustrjited as follows : — 
Enthijmeme 

1. The soul is eternal. 

2. Because it isnon-i^roduced. 

Example 

8. That which is non-iiro- 
duced is eternal, as ether. 

4. The soul is non -produced. 

5. Therefore the soul is 
eternal. 

B. Aksaprida(about 1 50 A.i). B. Ai-isiotle 

h. Analysis into five members Analysis of sylloyisin and de- 
(Avayava) monst ration {(malyttes) 

Aksai)ada ill his Nyfiya-sfitra The term a/v/z/rrm, used by 
(l, 1, 82) mentions the live Aksapada to signify parts or 
parts of a demonstration under members of a syllogism or de- 
the name of avayava (members) inonstration , corresponds to the 
as follows: — term analytics, which refers to 

1. Proposition {pratijnd), the section of the Organon in 

This hill is full of fire. which Aristotle analyses the 

2. Reason (hetn). Because syllogism and demonstration 

it is full of smoke. . into their principles {vide 0. F. 

^ Concerning the age of Aksapfida ride introduction to Dasapadarthi, 
translated by Mr. Ui and edited by Dr. F. W. Tiiomas (in the press). 
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8. Example {uddharav^a) . Owen’s translations of the 
That which is full of smoke is Organon, Prior Analytics, bk. i, 
full of fire, as a kitchen. ch. i, p. 80). 

4. Application (upanaya). 

This hill is full of smoke. 

5. Conclusion (nigamana). 

Therefore, this hill is full of 
fire. 


c. Example (uddharana) 

Aksapada calls the example 
an uddharana, which he divides 
into two kinds, viz. affirmative 
(rndharmija) and negative 
(vaidharvtya). An affirmative 
example is defined in the 
Nyaya-sutra (l, 1, 86) as a 
familiar instance, Avhich, being 
similar to the minor term, 
possesses the property of that 
term as co-prt>sent (with the 
reason). A negative example 
is defined (in the Nyaya-sutra, 
1, 1, 87) as a familiar instance, 
which is contrary to what has 
been stated in the case of the 
affirmative example, that is, in 
which there is an absence of 
the property implying an 
absence of the reason. The 
definition may be illustrated as 
follows : — 

Affirmative Exainple 

1. The hill is full of fire, 

2. Because it is full of smoke. 

3. That which is full of 
smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen 
(affirmative conclusion). 

1. The hill is not smoky. 


c. Example (paradeigma) 

The affirmative example 
{mdharmya udahararbo), as 
defined by Aksapada, corre- 
sponds exactly to the example 
{paradeigma), explained by 
Aristotle (in his Prior Analytics, 
bk. ii, ch. xxiv, p. 282). An 
example, according to Aristotle, 
occurs when the major term is 
shown to be present with the 
middle, through something 
similar to the minor; but it 
is necessary to know that the 
middle is with the minor, and 
the major with what is similar, 
e.g. 

1. That which is full of 
smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

2. The hill is full of smoke. 

8. Therefore the hill is full 

of fire. 

The negative example and 
negative reason expounded by 
Aksapada (in the Nyaya-sutra, 
1, 1, 85, 87) possess apparently 
no counterparts in the Organon 
(Prior Analytics) of Aristotle. 
From the illustration of the 
example and reason (affirmative 
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2. Because it is non-fiery. 

tS. That which is non-fiery 
is not smoky, as a lake (negative 
conclusion). 

Negaltve ExavipU 

1. The hill is full of fire. 

2. Because it is full of smoke. 

8. That which is not full of 

fire is not full of smoke, as 
a lake. 

The reason {hetu), as ex- 
pounded by Aksapada (in the 
Nyaya-sutra, 1, 1, 84, 85), is of 
two kinds, viz. affirmative and ■ 
negative. An affirmative reason 
is the means which, through 
its homogeneity or connexion 
with the example, establishes 
what is to be established, while 
a negative reason is the meaTis 
which, through its heterogeneity 
or separation from the example, 
establishes what is to be es- 
tablished. The definitions may 
bo illustrated as follows : — 

A ffirrna t i ve lica son 

1. The hill is full of fire. 

2. Because it is full of smoke. 

8. That which is full of 

smoke is full of fire, as a 
kitchen. 

Negat i vc Bea son 

1. The hill is not full of 
smoke. 

2. Because it is not full of 
fire. 

8. That which is full of 
smoke is full of fire, as a 
kitchen. 


and negative) given by Aksapada 
it appears that ho admitted 
the universal affirmative con- 
clusion in what is called by 
Aristotle the first figure ” 
and the universal negative con- 
clusion in the first and second 
figures. Now, if a conclusion 
in the first figure is to be 
negative, the major premise 
must be negative, and, if a 
conclusion in the second figure 
is to be negative, the minor 
])remise must be negative {vide 
Prior Analytics, bk. i, chs. iv, v, 
pp. 85-94). Considering tliat 
the major and minor premises 
of Aristotle correspond re- 
spectively to the example and 
reason of Aksapada, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to admit 
a negative example and a 
negative reason as counter- 
]>arts of the negative major 
premise and the negative minor 
premise. 
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C. Nagarjuna (250-300a.d.J^ 
Maitreya (400 a.d,)^ 
d. Function of ayi Example 
The Budcl hist ph il osoph di* 
NagTirjima, in his Upaya-kaii 
salya-hrdaya-sastra (Oninese 
vefsion, ch. i, sect, l), gives an 
elaborate explanation of ex- 
ample {uddharana), which is 
either affirmative or negative, 
and which must, according to 
him, bo mentioned to make clear 
the reasons of the disputant and 
his respondent. The Buddhist 
philosopher Maitrt^ya, in his 
Yoga - carya - bhiimi - sastra 
(Chinese version, vol. xv), 
treats of proofs (Sadhako) 
which include a proposition 
{siddhanta)^ a reason {lietu), 
and an example {uddharana, 
affirmative or negative). 
Though in the commentaries 
(Nyaya-bhfisya, 1, 1, 87, and 
Nyaya-varttika, 1,1, 87) on the 
Nyaya-sutra the “ a])plication 
and “conclusion” are con- 
sidered as essential parts of 
a syllogism, inasmuch as these 
on the strength of the general 
principle involved in the ex- 
ample reassert the reason and 
restate the proposition in a 
decisive way ; Nagarjuna and 
Maitreya, on the other hand, 
reject them as superfluous on 
the ground of their not being 


C. Aristotle 

d. Use of an Example 

The three members of a 
syllogism, as explained by 
Nagarjuna, Maitreya, and 
others, constitute what is called 
an example. Aristotle, in his 
Ehetoric (bk. ii, p. 184, Well- 
don’s ed.), observes that it is 
proper, in default of enthy- 
memes, to make use of ex- 
amples as logical proofs, these 
being the natural means of pro- 
ducing conviction. In the Prior 
Analytics (bk.ii,ch.xxiv,p. 288, 

O. F. Owen’s cd.), it is further 
observed that the example 
differs from induction in that 
the latter proves the universal 
from a complete enumeration 
of individuals, while the former 
attempts to prove it from a 
single individual or from some 
selected individuals, and in that 
the induction stops at the uni- 
versal, while the example draws 
syllogistically a conclusion in 
respect of the minor term, e.g. : 

1. That which is full of 
smoke is full of fire, as a 
kitchen. 

2. The hill is full of smoke. 

8. Therefore the hill is full 

of fire. 

The above may also be put 
in the reverse order as follows : 


Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic^ pp. 68, 73. 
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different from the reason and 
proposition.' The three mem- 
bets of a syllogism expounded 
by Nagarjuna and Maitreya 
are as follows : — 

1. The hill is full of fire. 

2. Because it is full of smoke. 
B. That which is full of 

snioke is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


]). Vasubandhu (about 
450 A.D.) 

e. Syllogism of tiuo members 
Vasubandhu in his Tarka- 
sastra (Chinese version, ch. l) 
treats of syllogism as consisting 
of five members, but in his 
Eonki (Vadavidhi), as quoted 
by Kwei-kc,'* he is said to have 
maintained that a syllogism 
consists of two members only, 
viz. the proposition and the 
reason, and that the terms 
necessary for a syllogism are 
only three, viz. the minor, the 
major, and the middle. In the 
Nyaya-varttika (l, 1,37) and the 
Nyaya - varttika - tatparya-tikii 


^ 1. The hill is full of fire. 

2. Because it is full of smoke. 
8. That which is full of 
smoke is full of fire, as a 
Kitchen. * 

We may also regard the 
syllogism expounded by Nagar- 
juna and Maitreya as com- 
. prising an enthymeme and an 
example, for the example 
sometimes consists of only one 
proposition.® 

D. Aristotle 

e» A 'perfect Syllogism 
The form of syllogism laid 
down by Vasubandhu conforms 
in the main to the rules laid 
down by Aristotle with regard 
to a perfect syllogism, viz. that 
every syllogism consists of two 
premises and one conclusion, 
so that there are altogether 
three terms in a syllogism {vide 
Prior Analytics, bk. i, ch. xxv, 
pp. 140 -2). A syllogism is 
defined by Aristotle (in Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 92) 
as a sentence (or si)eech) in, 
which, certain things being 


‘ It is perhaps the view of Nugarjupa and Maitreya, and surely also 
of Dignaga, that is referred to under the name of “Baiiddha’’ in the 
Nyaya-varttika, 1, 1, .*17. 

^ (leorge Grote, in his Arutoth, vol. i, AnaWtioa Priora, ii, ch. vi, 
p. 275, observes in a footnote as follows: “If we turn to ch. xxvii, 
p 70, a. 30-4, we shall find ArisiotU on a different occasion disallowing 
altogether the so-called syllogism from example.” 

® Sugiura's Hindu Logic aa presevceU in C' p. 32. 
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(1, 1, B7) ‘ Vasnbandhn, de- 
signated as Subandhu, is stab^^d 
to have held that a syllogism 
consists of only two members, 
and that the Example is quif« 
superflaous. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara^ (in his 
Nyayavatara, v. 20) refers to 
Vasuhandhu, when he says that 
according to experts in logic 
a proposition can be proved 
without any example, if there is 
invariable concomitance of the 
middle term with the major 
term, and in the absence of 
such invariable concomitance 
the proof is impossible even 
with the example. 

Such being the view of 
Vasuhandhu, his syllogism is 
of the following form : — 

1. This hill is full of fire. 

2. llecause it is full of smoke. 

8. All that is full of smoke 

being full of fire. 

E. Dignaga (about 500 A.D.)^ 

/. Ivfernnce for one's self and 
inference for the sake of 
others, 

Asaiiga in his Prakaranarya- 
viica-sastra (Chinese version, 


laid down, sohaething different 
from the premises necessarily 
results in consequence of their 
existence, e.g. : 

Premises i 

1. All that is full of smoke 
is full of fire. 

2. This hill is full of smoke. 

Conclusion 

3. Therefore this hill is full 
of fire. 


*E. Aristotle 

/. The dialectic proposition 
and demonstrative pro- 
position. 

The distinction made by 
Dignaga between an inference 


^ Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s “ Vatsyayana, author of the Nyaya- 
bhasya ” in tlie Indian Antiquary for April, 1915. 

® Nyayavatara (verse 20), edited by S. C. Vidyabhusana and published 
by the Indian Research Society, Calcutta. Siddhasena Divakara 
flourished about 500- 33 a.d. Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School 
of Indian Loyic, p. 15. 

2 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian LogiCy p. 80. 
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vol. xi) omits inference al- 
together and substitutes for it 
a syllogism of five members. 
Dignaga in his Pramana- 
samuccaya retains inference 
under the name of an inference 
for one's self and affiliates 
syllogism to inference by calling 
it an inference for the sake of 
others.* 

g. Definition of the mmor term 
In the Pramana-samuccaya,^ 
ch. hi, Dignaga defines a minor 
term {^mIcho) as that of which 
the major term is chosen to be 
predicated. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara*^ (500-50 
A.D.), in his Nyayavatara, 
verse 14, says that in an 
inference for the sake of others 
the minor term is to be defined 
as that of which it is assumed 
that the major term is i)re- 
dicable. In an inference for 
one’s self, on the other hand, 
the minor term is to be defined, 
according to old Indian 
logicians, as that of which it is 
questionable whether the major 
term is predicable. 


for one’s self and that for the 
sake * of others corresponds 
exactly to the distinction made 
by Aristotle (in his Prior 
Analytics, bk, i, ch. i, p. 81) 
between a dialectic proposition 
and a demonstrative pro- 
position. 


g. Ex'planation of a proposition 
Just as in an inference for 
one’s self the predicability of 
the major term in respect of 
the minor term is a matter 
of question or doubt, while in 
an inference for the sake of 
others it is a matter of assump- 
tion, so also in the Organon 
of Aristotle (Prior Analytics, 
bk. i, ch. i, p. 81) the dialectic 
is an interrogation of contra- 
diction, while the demonstration 
is an assumption of one part 
of the contradiction. In the 
Organon (l)e Interpretatione, 
ch. \i, pp. (57-8, 0. F. Owen’s 
edition) a dialectic is stated 
indeed to be an interrogation, 
for a choice should be given 


^ Kiiii-don-ui 

Ts h u 1 -f/su in - rtag-la.<J d on • w tl j on -wviho 
(Prainana-samuccaya, ch. ii, Tangyur, A/do, xcv, fol. 5). 

t^shan-gyi-doii-gyi-?'jes-dpag-iii 
ran-gis mthou-don-grsal-byed-yin 
(Pramana-samuccaya, ch. iii, Tangyur, A/do, xcv, fol. 9). 

V,ide Tangyur, A/do, xcv, fol. 7. 

^ Sadhyabhyupagamah pak^ah (Nyayavatara, verse 14, edited by 
S. C. Vidyabhusaiia). Sandigdha - sadhya - dharmatvam paksatvam 
(quoted in the Tattva-cintamaiii, anumana-khanda, p. 407, Bibliotheca 
Indica), 
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h. Three cJidracfensUcs of the 
middle term 

[n an inference for one’s self, 
as well as in that for the sake 
of others, the middle term, if 
it is to lead to a valid con- 
clusion, must possess the 
following characteristics: — ' 

1. The middle term must 
cover the minor term, e.g. the 
hill is smoky. 

2. The middle term must he 
present in places in which there 
is the major term, o.g. that 
which is smoky is fiery, 

B. The middle term must be 
absent from places where there 
is an absence of tlie major 
term, e.g. that which is not 
fiery (non-fiery) is not smoky. 

The above characteristics, as 
applicable to an affirmative or 
negative conclusion, may be 
illustrated as follows : — 

A 

1. This hill is fiery. 

2. Because it is smoky. 


from the interrogation to 
enunciate this or that part of 
the contradiction. This state- 
ment coincides with the defini- 
tion of Dignaga, according t 9 
whom the debater chooses the 
major term as predi cable of 
the minor. 

h. The middle term in a 
syllogism 

The charEicteri sties laul down 
by Dignaga correspond exactly 
to those laid down by Aristotle. 
In the Organon (Prior Ana- 
lytics, bk. i, ch. iv, pp. 85-(), 
O. F. Owen’s edition) it is 
stated tliat, when three terms 
so subsist with reference to one 
another thiit the minor is 
covered by the middle and the 
middle is or is not covered 
by the major, then there is 
necessarily a perfect syllogism 
of the major and the minor. 

This statement may be 
illustrated as follows : — 


A 

1. That which is smoky is 
fiery. 


^ Phyogs-kyi-cho8-nid-daij, (2) il/thuii-pa/u-phyogs-nid-la-yod-par-ne^- 
pa-daii, (3) Mi - withun - pa/a - phyogs - la-med - pa - fiid-du-nes - pa - yaii - no 
(Dignaga's Nyaya-pravcHa, Tangyur, Afdo, xcv, lol. 183//)- 
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8. That which is smoky is 
fiery. 

B 

1. This hill is not smoky. 

2. Because it is non-fiery. 

8. That which is non-fiery 

is not smoky. 

F. Dharmakirti ^ (600-50 

A.D.) 

Defnonstratioji through three 
kinds of middle term 

The Buddhist logician 
Dharmakirti, in his Nyaya- 
bindu, ch. ii, divides the middle 
term (Jbihga^ sign) ^ into three 
kinds in accordance with the 
relations which it bears to the 
major term. The relations are 
as follows : — 

1. Selfsameness, inherence, 
or “ being the essence of that ’’ 
{svahhdva, samavdya, tdd- 
dtmyci), which occurs when the 
I)redicate (or major term) is in 
essence wholly included in the 
subject (or middle term), e.g. 
this is a tree, because it is 
simsapd, 

2. Effect, also called “origi- 
nation from that ” {kdryya, 
tadiitpatti) , which occurs when 
the predicate (major term) and 
the subject (middle term) stand 


2. This hill is smoky. 

8. Therefore this hill is fiery. 

B 

* 1. That whi6h is non-fiery 
is not smoky. 

2. This hill is non-fiery. 

8. Therefore this hill is not 
smoky. 

F. Aristotle 

Demonstration through the 
medium of essence and cause 

The two relations, viz. “self- 
sameness ” (or “inherence”) 
and “ effect ”, as expounded by 
Dharmakirti, correspond to the 
two relations, viz. per se” 
(inherence) and “ causal ”, as 
expounded by Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics (bk. i, ch.iv, 
pp. 258-5, and bk. i, ch. xxiv,' 
p. 801). t 

1. Per se (essence or in- 
herence) . — The pred icate (maj or 
terms) is said to be related to 
the subject (middle term) per se 
(essentially), if the properties 
of the former are inherent in 
the definition of the latter. 

2. The causal. — The pre- 
dicate (major term), which is 
essentially present' with the 
subject (middle term), is said 
to be the cause of the latter. 


^ Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s MediemI School of t^idian Logic, pp. 103-5. 
“ Tiinyeva ca lirigaiii, anupalabdhih svabhava-karyye ceti (Nyaya- 
bindu, ch. ii, p. 164, Bibliotheca Indica). 
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to ea'jh other in the relation of 
cause and effect, e.g. all that is 
smoky is fiery. 

8. Non-perception ^ {anupa- 
labdhi)f e.g. whatever thing 
(being perceptible) is not per- 
ceived is non-existent. 

j. Nature of the universal 
proposition 

The relations which establish 
invariable concomitance of the 
middle term with the ‘ major 
term are the bases of univeisal 
propositions. “Invariable con- 
comitance ” is designated in 
Sanskrit as vijdpti (pervasion 
or co-presence), ndntariyaica 
(non-separation), and avind- 
hhdva (the relation owing to 
which one cannot exist without 
the other). 


y.. Nature of the universal 
proposition 

The ])roposition in which the 
predicate is related lo the 
subject per se or causally is a 
universal one. Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics (bk. i, 
ch. iv, pp. 253-5, 0. F. Owen’s 
edition) calls that (the) uni- 
versal (major term) which is 
predicated “ of every ” and 
per se'\ that is, which being 
predicable of the middle term 
per se is predicated of it in 
every instance. In the Posterior 
Analytics (bk.i, ch. xxiv, p. 301) 
Aristotle further observes that 
the univei*sal (major term) is 
the cause of the middle term, 
which is essentially co-present 
within it. In Prior Analytics, 
bk. i, ch. xxiv, pp. 138~0, 
Aristotle says that in all syllo- 
gisms we must have a universal 
l)roposition (premise) which is 
slmwn by the universal term. 


^ Dliarmakirti and his followers, who say that non-existence is 
inferred and not perceived, assume non -perception as a middle term 
(sign). But the majority of Indian logicians maintain that non- existence 
of a thing is perceived by the same sense h^^ which the thing itself is 
perceived. Hence non-perception is not acknowledged by them as 
a middle term (sign). 
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G. Uddyotakara (600-50 

A.D.) 1 

Syllogism from a sign 
( li nga -imrcimarsa) 

Uddyotakara, who com- 
pletely incorporated syllogisn^ 
into inference .in his Nyiiya- 
varttika,^ defines inference as 
knowledge which is preceded 
by the perception of the middle 
term (sign) and recollection of 
i ts in vari able concom i tance wi th 
the major term in the following 
form: ‘‘I perceive that this 
hill has smoke, which I re- 
member to be invariably con- 
comitant with fire, and hence 
I infer that this hill has fire.” 
The above may be properly put 
in the following form : — 

1. Whatever is smoky is 
fiery. 

2. This hill is smoky. 

8. Therefore this hill is fiery. 

The first part (major pre- 


G. Aristotle 

Ic, Enthymcme from a sign 

Aristotle, in his Prior Ana- 
lytics (bk. ii, ch. xxvii, pp. 238- 
40), speaks of two kinds of 
en thy memos, viz. the enthy- 
meme from a sign and that 
from a likelihood. Now, the 
enthymeme from a sign** in 
the first figure (especially if the 
sign is infallible, tekmerion) 
leads to a conclusion which is 
necessarily true. It is this 
kind of enthymeme from a sign 
that corresponds to the syllo- 
gism from a sign ^ {ling a- 
pardmarsa) as exi)ounded by 
Uddyotakara. 

J ust as in the Ny aya- varttika 
of Uddyotakara the syllogism 
ipardmarsa) comprises only 
the first two parts of an 
inference, so also in the Arabic 


^ Vide S. C. Vidyabliusana's “ Uddyotakara, a contemporary of 
Dharmakirti ”, in JRAS., July, 1914. 

2 Linga-liiigi-sambandlfa-darHanauantaiaiii liiiga-darsaiia-sambandha- 
smrtibhir linga-paramarso visisyate . . . Smrtyanugrhito liiiga-para- 
marso ’numanam bhavati (Ny ay a- varttika, 1, 1, /), p. 47, Bihliotheca 
Indira), 

^ Dr. George Grote, in his ArUtollr, vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, 
pp. 291-2, gives a lucid explanation of a sign. 

* Dr. George Grote, in his Aristofk, vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, 
p. 292, states in a footnote as follows : “ Aristotle throws in the remark 
(a. 24) that, when one premiss only of the Enthymeme is enunciated, 
it is a sign ; when the other is added, it becomes a syllogism. In the 
examples given to illustrate the description of the Enthymeme that 
which belongs to the first figure has its three terms and two propositions 
specified, like a complete and regular syllogism.” 
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mise) of the above inference is 
called vydpti (a universal pro- 
position) ; the second part 
(minor premise) is called 
upanaya (an * application of 
the universal) ; and the third 
part is called anvmiti (in- 
ferential knowledge or con 
elusion). The first two parts 
(premises) constitute what 
is called by Uddyotakara 
pardmarsa ^ (syllogism) or 
tinga - pardmarHa ^'syllogism 
from a sign), and all the three 
parts combined together are 
designated as pardniarsa'Tilpa- 
anumdna^ (a syllogistic in- 
ference). Since the time of 
Uddyotakara no further de- 
velopment has been made in 
the form of the syllogistic 
inference, except that the three 
parts of it have been called 
respectively the instrument 
{karana), operation {vydpdra)y 
and consequence (phala). The 
first two parts (premises) 
combined together have 
been uniformly designated as 
pardmarsa (syllogism or 
enthymeme). 


Logic” (e.g. in bk. iii of the 
Risalah Shamsyyah, dated 
about 1250 a.d.) the syllogism 
iqayas) comprises only the two 
premises and not the conclusion 
It may be added that the 
Arabic Logic of the schools^ of 
Baghdad (ninth century a.d.), 
Kufa (750 A.D.), and Bassora 
(700 A.D.) is reputed to have 
been derived from the Organon 
of Aristotle, as taught in a 
developed form in the Syro- 
Persian school of Gundeshapur^ 
in Busiana about 850 a.d. 

According to certain Roman 
commentators^ too, the pre- 
mises alone constitute the 
syllogism. 


1 Tasmafc smrtyanugrhit-o liiiga-pardmarso ’bhlstartha-pratipadako 
bhavatiti (Nyaya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca indtea). 

2 Tad idam antimain pratyaksam pur^abhyani. Pratyaksabhyaih 
smrtyanugrhyamanam pardmarsa-rupam anumdnam bhavati (Nyaya- 
varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 46, Bibliotheca Indica). 

^ The Risalah Shamsyyah was published under the name of “ The 
Logic of the Arabians ” in the Bibliotheca Indica series by Dr. A. Sprenger. 

^ Vide C. Huart's Arabic LiteroUnrCy pp. 137, **280. 

® George Grote, in his ArieiotUy vol. i, Analytics Priora, i, ch. v, 
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6. Migrations of the Logical Theories of Aristotle from 
Alexandria into India {175 bx.-600 a,d.) 

Considering the antiquity of the sjdlogism as propounded 
by Aristotle and the close con/iexion that elists between 
it and the syllogism promulgated in the Hindu Logic, we 
may fairly conclude that the latter was greatly influenced 
by, if not based on, the former. Aristotle’s works ^ were 
brought down to Alexandria (in Egypt) by Callimachus, 
the celebrated librarian of Ptolemy Philadelphus during 
285-247 n.c., and it seems that copies of some of these 
works reached India through Syria, Susiana, Bactria, and 
Taxila in subsequent times. From the stages in the 
development of the syllogism in Hindu Logic, as indicated 
above, it will appear that Aristotle’s works migrated into 
India during three distinct periods. Th.e first period 
extends roughly from I75n.c. to n.c., when the (ire('ks 
occupied tl^ north-western parts of India ^ and had their 
capital at ^akala, officially called Euthydeinia (modern 
Sialkot) in the Punjab. The work of Aristotle of which we 
find a trace in this period is the Art of Khetoric, which was 
evidently a favourit(' subject of study among tlie Indian 
Greeks, and from which the syllogism of live meml)t*rs as 
illustrated in the Caraka-samhita, j*eferred to above, 
seems to ha-ve Ix'oii derived. Jt is worthy of note that 
the first trace in India of Aristotle’s syllogism is met with 
in a work the author of wliieh was the chief physician to 
King Kaniska, who reigned in the Punjab, if not exactly 
in the city of Sakala, at any rate near to it. The second 
period extends from about 30 J3.c. to 450 A.o , when tlie 


]>. 206, says that Aristdtle includes in a syllofrism the two ])romises as 
well as the conclusion. But on the* same paj^e he quotes in a footnote 
the oiiinion of Julius Pacius (ad. Anaht. Prior i), who said that the 
syllogism coiiMhtod of the two premises alone, and the conclusion was 
not a part thereof, but something distinct and sirperadded. 

^ Kncyvfopivdia JJrifanniatf Uth ed., vol. i, p. 498. 

Ibid., vol. xviii, p. 599. 
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Romans, masters of Alexandria, Syria, and Persia, carried 
on a brisk trade between Alexandria and India. The work 
of Aristotle which comes to our notice in this period is the 
Prior Analytiijs (and possibly also the De Interpretatione), 
from w’hich Aksapada, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu,and Dignaga* 
seem to have, as shown above, borrowed the definition 
of some of the most important logical terms and the 
explanation of the various structures of ihe syllogism. 
The two chief among these logicians, Aksapada and 
Dignaga, were inhabitants of Kathiawar (Prabhasa) and 
Conjeeveram (Kafici), which were the principal seaports 
on the eastern and western coasts of India, frequented by 
merchants and travellers from Alexandria. It is probable 
that the Prior Analytics was widely read in those days, 
cither in the original or in vernacular translation. The 
introduction of different parts of the Greek Prior Analytics 
into Indian Logic must needs have been gradual, as these 
had to be assimilated into and harmonized with the parts 
previously ingrafted into Indian thought and language. 
The third period extends from about 450 A.D. to COO A.D., 
when the Syro-Persian school of Gundeshapur,^ established 
in Susiana (Persia) in 350 A.D. on the dispersion there of 
some of the best works of the school of Alexandria, was 
in the height of its glory and spread its light all around. 
The Aristotelian work which seems to have suggested to 
the Indian logicians Dharmakirti and Uddyotakara the 
idea of a universal proposition, the basis of a true 
syllogism, was evidently the Posterior Analytics, which 
possibly entered into India from Gundeshapur in this 
period. 

I have endeavoured in the preceding pages to show 
that the works of Aristotle were very well known in 
India during the first six centuries of the Christian era. 
As regards the remarks of Cicero and Strabo, quoted by 
Sir A. Grant, that most of Aristotle's “ writings had been 
' Fide Huart’s Arabic Literature, p. 137. 
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losfc*',^ I have to state that after the death of Aristotle his 
entire works were bought up by Callimachus® for the 
library of Alexandria, where they were duly appreciated 
and whence they gradually ^spread to India and other 
countries. To the scholars at Athens and Rome these 
works were practically lost, until copies of some of them 
reached the island of Rhodes, where they were edited by 
Andronicus in 50 n.c. Even the edition of Andronicus 
was not available in the Middle Ages to the Greeks and 
Romans, who depended for their knowledge of Aristotle 
oh the Latin translation of Boethius (480-525 a.d.). But 
the original works of Aristotle seem to have been care- 
fully preserved in Alexandria, and on the downfall of the 
Greeks and Romans they found their way into Syria and 
Persia, whence they reached the Arabic school of Bagdad 
about the beginning of the ninth century a.d. The 
original Greek texts of Aristotle’s works after these 
strange vicissitudes reached the country of their birth 
via Constantinople about 1204 A.D. The presumption, 
therefore, is that from the third century B.C. to 1200 A.D. 
Aristotle’s works were more extensively read and better 
appreciated in the East than in the West. 

^ Sir Alexander Grant’s article on Aristotle in the Kncydop(Pdia 
Britannica, 9th ed,, vol. ii, p. 51*2. 

* Encydopoedia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. i, p. 498. 
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THE PHAKEIT VIBHASAS 


By Siu C^EORGE GPlEKSOIs, K.C.I.E., M.R.A.S. 

f 

JpiSCHEL. in §§ 3, 4, and 5 of his Prakrit Grammar, 
refers very briefly to the Vibhasas of the Prakrit 
grammarians. Tn § 3 he quotes Markandeya’s (Intr., 4) 
division of the Prakrits into Bhdsd, Vihhdsd, Apabhram^a, 
and Paimoa, his division of the Vibhasas into ^dlcdrl, 
CdndMly Sdbari, Abhirilcd, and Tdklci (not ^dlckl as 
written by Pischel), and liis rejection of Audhrl (Pischel, 
Odrl) and Brdvidl. In § 4 he says, “ Rarnatarkavagii^a 
observes that the vibhdsdh cannot be caDed Apabhrarii^a,” 
if they are used in dramatic works and the Jike.” He 
repeats the latter statement in § 5, and this is all that he 
says on the subject. Nowhere does he say what the term 
vibhdsd means. The present paper is an attempt to 
supply this deficiency.^ 

It will bo advisable to begin by ascertaining what the 
word means when used as a technical term by Sanskrit 
grammarians. According to Panini I, i, 44, it means 
“ option A verse is quoted from the Sarasvata in the 
Laghu Kaumudi on Panini III, iii, 1 13,^ in explanation 
of the word bahulam when applied to a grammatical 
rule. It runs as follows : — 


Icvacit pravritih Icuacid apravrttik 
kvacid vibhdm Icvacid any ad eva 
vidher vidhdnam bahudhd samlknya 
caUtr-vidham bdhnlakam vadaiiti. 

Ballantyne’s (No. 823) translation of this is as 

^ I must here record m3" indebtedness to Dr. Thomas, who has been 
kind enough to read through the proofs of this paper, and whose 
suggestions have enabled me to clear up obscure points that baf&ed my 
unaided efforts. 

- The verse is quoted by Pischel in his translation of Hemacandra, 
i, 2, in quite different connexion. He seems to have forgotten it when 
dealing with Vibhasas in his Prakrit Grammar. 
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follows : Seeing that the application of certain rules is 
various, they specify four varieties [under the term 
bahidam], viz., sometimes they are applied* [when there 
was no express rule for theif application^ ; sometimes 
they are not applied [in spite of an express rule for their 
application] ; sometimes [vihhdsd] they are optionally 
employed or not ; and sometimes there is some other 
result [licence permitted by the rule].” As Ballantyne 
wrote his translation in Benares, we may safely assume 
that his rendering of the word vihlidm, as the optional 
application or non-application o£ a rule, represents the 
meaning traditionally understood by Vaiyakaranas of the 
present day. 

So far for Sanskrit grammarians. Prakrit grammarians 
employ the above rule in the same sense, for the Sarasvata 
verse is quoted with approval by Markandeya (iv, 64).^ 
We therefore conclude that, primarily, a Vibhasa is 
a form of Prakrit in which the rules of the Standard or of 
some other dialect are applied or not at option. Let 
us now see what further information we can gain from 
those who have written on the subject.^ We commence 
with Bharata. 

Bharata (xvii, 49) says,^ “ the base languages born 
amid (1) i^akaras, (2) Abhiras, (3) Candalas, (4) Sabaras, 
(5) Dravidas, (6) Audras, and those of (7) Foresters are 
described, in a dramatic work, as ‘Vibhasa’.” Further 
on he says [53], “the (1) Sahara language is used by 
Sakaras, Sakas, etc. (?).^ (3) Candali {sic) is to be used 

' Rama-4arman, in the PrdJcrta-kalpaiarUy continually uses vihhdsd as 
the equivalent of vd. 

2 It may be stated that Vararuci, Hemacandra, and Laksmidhara are 
all silent regarding it. 

* The verse, as we shall see, is quoted both by Prthvidhara and by 
Markandeya, and I emend the corrupt text of the Kavyamala edition to 
agree with what they give. 

* There is something wrong with the text here. I give, for Sakari, 
what seems to me to have probably been the meaning of the original. 
As in 49, I correct Mardridrii to mkdrdtidih,. The syntactical connexion 
of the rest of the line is doubtful. 
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aiKOilg people of the Pukkasa^ and similar castes. 
[54] The (4) S^abara language is to be used hy charcoal- 
burners, hunters, and those who live by implements of 
wood ; and the (7) Va^mukasi (Forester’s) dialect is 
sometimes employed by the same persons. [55] The^ 
(2) Abhiri or the (4) Tabari is employed bj?' those who 
dwell in hamlets for stabling cows, horses, goats, and 
sheep, and the (5) Dravidi amongst Dravidas and the 
like.” It will be obherved that, in the text as we Iiave 
it at present, there is no description of No. 6, the language 
of tlie Audras. 

Prthvidhara prefaces his commentary on the Mrcchaka- 
tikfi with an account of the various dialects employed in 
the play. The whole will be found on pp. 494 fF. of 
Godabole’s edition. I extract from it the following 
inrorrnation, relevant to our subject. He begins by 
including Vibhasas under the general class of Apabhram^a, 
thus differing from the \vriters to be subsequently quoted. 
He says that there are four languages falling under the 
head of Apabhraiii^a, viz. Sakari (sic), Candali, Sabari, 
and that of the Takka^ country. As no Sabara appears 
in the play, no example of Sabari is to be found in it. 
He then quotes Bharata xvii, 48,for a list of the Prakrits, 
and 49 for a list of the Apabhram^a dialects. The latter 
is given by him as follows, and this text is certainly, so 
far as the names go, more correct tlian that found in the 
Kavyainala edition of Bharata : — 

SakarA hlilra-Cdn dala- Sahara -DravidOdra-jah 
land vane-cardndm ca vihhdsdh sapta kirtitdh 

“ There are seven base Vibhasas, viz. tliose born amid 
Sakaras, Abliiras, Candalas, Sabaras, Dravidas, in Udra 
(Orissa), and that of Foresters.” Vibhasas are languages 

1 Or Pulcka^a, the offspring of a Nisada on a Sfidra woman. See 
Mann, x, 18. 

^ Godabple prints “ pliakka”, but the alternative reading “Takka’ 
is that which should be adopted. See JRAS. 1913, pp. 882-3. 
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Q)hdsdh) of manifold sorts (vividhah). They are “ base ”, 
because they arc used by base characters. By “the language 
of Foresters ” is meant the forms of speech collected under 
the head of “ Takka-bhasa In this play . . among the 

speakers of Apabhramsa, the brother-in-law of the king 
(the 6akara) speaks the Sakari (sic) dialect. The two 
Candalas speak the Caudal i (si6‘) dialect, and Mathura, the 
gambler, speaks the Takka dialect. ... In Sakari (sic) 
and Candali (sic) tlie palatal s is used [instead of s or .s], 
and I is used in place of r. In the Takka Vibhasa tlie 
letter v [?'?<'] is common [cf. Mark, xvi, 3, below], and 
owing to the frequent employment of Sanskrit words, 
both dental 6’ and palatal s are found in it. [There is also 
the following verse about Sakari : — ] 
d'pdrtham akramarh vyartkarh pnnar-nkiam hato'pamani 
loka-nydya-viriiddham ca sahdro.-vacanam vidiih. 

“ They know the language of the Sakilra as containing 
words without meaning, words used in wrong order or 
with wrong meanings, tautology, mangled similes, and as 
unidiomatic.” ^ They call a king's left-handed brother- 
in-law “ Sahara ”, because liis language is full of the 
letter ^ (sa-kdra)} 

We have further information on the subject of the 
Vibhasas in the third Sdkhd, or main section, of the 
Prdkrta-kalpatarii of Rania-sarman (Tarkavtigisa). Our 
knowledge of this work is confined" to the one very 
incorrect MS. (No. 1106) in the India Office Library. 
It is described at some length by Lassen (hisiitutiones 
L. Fr., pp. 19 ff. and App.), but the section here devoted 
to the Vibhasas is vitiated by the fact that the 
corresponding leaves of the MS. are in tlie wrong order 
and wrongly numbered, and that this was not recognized 
by Lassen.'"* His account of the Vibhasas on pp. 21 ff. and 

^ A very similar verse is given by Markandeya. See p. 503 below. 

® Wrong. See ,S. Levi, ThMtre Indien, p. 361. 

® The correct order of these pages of the MS. is 396, 406, 40a, 41a. 
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in App. 1 fF. is therefore quite incorrect. So far as I can 
make it out, the following should be the text of the 
passage. I give only the verses describing each dialect 
in general terms. The ^verses giving details are so 
doubtful in their readings that it would not be safe t<y 
attempt their emendation. This is of little consequence, 
as all that Rama-.%rman says is also said by Markandeya, 
with numerous examples, and the account of the latter 
will subsequently be given in full. As a preliminary, 
I give first, as well as I can make it out, the concluding 
verse of the second Hakha, immediately preceding the 
account of the Vibhasas. It deals with Daksinatya — 
a minor Prakrit dial(*>ct, not a Vibhasa. This is requisite, 
as the dialect is referred to later on in this paper in 
connexion with Takki. Unfortunately, the MS. is here 
very incorrect, with more than one scribal blunder, and 
with at least two lacuna?. My restoration is doubtful, 
though the sense, as testified by Milrkandeya, is certain. 
In order to show this, I also quote the corresponding 
passage of the latter. Rama-sarman’s metre is here the 

Svdgatd ( — w — ww'w- — ww ). Letters 

inserted to fill up lacunae are enclosed in square brackets. 
Other emendations are not indicated. 

ddJcsin[dty]a-pada-sa7ihm[i]lUai1i yat 
sam8krtddi-[Jcavi]bhis churitam ca 
svddu-sdram (? ) amrtdd ajn Jiuvyam 
ddhsmdtyam iti tat kalluiyanti, 

"'They call a poem, sweeter in its essence even than 
nectar, intermingled with words of the South, and 
overlaid with Sanskrit [(?) by poets composing in 
that] ^ and other languages, ‘ Daksinatya.' 

Markandeya (Comm, to xii, 38) says; — 

No rule regarding Daksinatya, and no example of it 

^ The use of kavibhih.here is awkward. What is wanted to fill the 
lacuna is some word meaning words ” rather than “poets 
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exists. All that we know about it is what is said by 
Niruddha-bhatta, viz. : — 

daksmatya-paddlambi samskrtdiigam vijrmhhitam 

kdvyark p'lyusa-nihsyandi tdaksinatyamciHritam. 

“ A nectar-dropping poem, which is manifested as having 
its body Sanskrit, but depending on words of the 
South, is called ‘ Daksinatya 

From the above it is evident that Rama-sarman’s verse 
is only a reproduction of Niruddha-bhatta s in another 
metre. 

We can now discuss the section of the Prakrta-kalpataru 
dealing 'with the Vibliasas. 

Aio vibJidm navadhd niriiktd[h] 

Sakariki prdg anus i^y ate 'ira 
madddi-yuktd niravdci rdjnah 

sydlah sakdras cajyald ’hhi-[? Hi-]murkhah. 1 . 

sdkdrlk/l tasya vaco vihhdsd 

^ 'tiind[ydgama-nydya(? )]-kalddi-hi7id 

asyds tu siddkih khalu MdgadhliaJi 

SCO vdtra diispreksa-sad'tdcmyoh sydt, 2 . 

[After describing the Daksinatya, he goes on : — ] 

]. After this, the Vi])hasas are defined as ninefold. 
Here Sakariki is first tauglit. A Sakara has been defined 
as the brother-in-law of a king, haughty and overweening, 
ill-mannered, and an exceeding fool. 

2. The Sakariki- vibhasa is the language used by him, 
vile, breaking the rules of grammatical construction, and 
void of elegance.^ Its basis is to be found in Magadhi. 

[He then begins his description of the peculiarities of 
this Vibhasa : — In the words duspreksa- and sadrksa-, sc is 

' There are some words here the reading of which is doubtful. They 
are evidently adjectives describing the dialect. Cf. Prthvidhara on 
Mrcclwk<xt%kd (as quoted above). “ Words are used having no meaning, 
in wrong order, in wrong meanings, with repetitions, and with confusion 
of metaphor.” The MS. appears to read nindaga'timnydmkalddihind. 
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optionally (substituted for and so on to the end 
of verse 9. Verse 10 is: — ] 

Candaliketi prathitd vibhdm 
ji^ravuL^yate ddtra yathdpademm 
ill samsidkyati Saurasenl- 
Md(jadhy~npasesa{Biv)-va6ena samyah 10. 

The Vibhasa, known as Candaliki, will now be described 
as it has been taught. Correctly speaking, it is based 
partly on Sauraseni and partly on Magadhi. [He then 
goes on to describe the peculiarities of this Vibhasa, ending 
with verse 15. He does not say who speaks it.] 

athocyaie saivprati Sabari yam 
purdditd Magadhikdiva sule 
aiigdrika-vyildha-vahiira-kdf^tho- 
2 ')ajwind'nt vdei niyujyate ’sail. 16. 

Next, we proceed to describe yabari, which the formerly 
mentioned Magadhi alone produces. It is employed in 
the language- of charcoal-burners, hunters, (?) boatmen, 
and those who live by wood-cutting. [Markandeya, xv, 
1, 2, says it is based on Candali, but sometimes goes back 
to the original Sauraseni and Magadhi of that dialect.] 
[The author goes on to verse 21 with a description of this 
Vibhasa. lie then says : — ] 

elcdiva sd Magadhikdiva hhdsd 
vibhidyaie pdtra^-vibhedata^s in 

Abhirika-DravidikAutkali ca 

Vanaukasi-Manduriketi ndmnd. 22. 

Moreover, there is only the Magadhi Bhasa already 
mentioned, but, according to the characters [employing it], 
it has been subdivided into different varieties, named 
respectively Abhirika, Dravidika, Autkali (or Audri), the 
Speech of Foresters, and the Speech of Ostlers. 

1 The MS. has datray which, at a friend’s suggestion, 1 have corrected 
to pdlra. 
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Abhirilcdyam aparam visemm 
vadanti Jcecit tarn ilia hravimi 
asyds tu siddhih hlialn SdharUah 

sa-mu punar daniya^sa-kdra eva. 23. 

Some people say that there is another kind of 
Abhirika, and that I now proceed to tell : — They say that 
it is to be derived from Sabari, and that the letters s and 
s are to be pronounced as a dental s. [The author then, 
in verses 24~6, tells what other authorities say about this 
Vibhasa. He says nothing more about the other Vibhasas 
mentioned in verse 22. He tlien goes on : — ] 

Takki vibhdmm khalu Idm vadaini 
yd dyniakdrddika-dlmrta-vdcyd 
alnydl punar Dravida-bhamyddi 
pravisya[te] yatra, na laksma tasydh. 27. 

I now, forsoofcli, mention the Takki Vibhasa, which is to 
be spoken by gamblers and other knaves. Another kind 
fof Takki] is infected by Dravida and other hhdf?ds. It 
has no special characteristics. Cf. Markandeya, xvi, 2, 
below. 

(The next half-verse is very corrupt. It seems to read 
as follows : — ) 

sydt sakdrdt Samskrta^^anramiyos 
tu slddhir asydd hahala 2 >addnte, 

This I correct to : — 

sydt sarhkardt Sapiskrta-Sa^irasenyos 
tu siddhir, ut sydd bahulaih paddnie. 

This Vibhasa is formed from a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Sauravseni. It often has tc at tlie end of a word. [This 
agrees with Markandeya xvi, ], 3. In the rest of this 
verse, and in verses 29, 30, he gives further particulars of 
this Vibhasa, and then goes on : — ] 

^akarddra-Drav Idddi-vaco 

'pabhramiatdm yadyapi sam^rayanti 
sydn ndtakddau yadi saihprayogo 

naltdsv apabhraniAataya tathMah, 31. 
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Although tlie languages of the Sahara, of Udnt 
(i.e. Odra), of Dravida, and of others approach the nature 
of Apabhraihsa ; nevertheless, if their use is in plays or 
in similar w(jrks, that uce,is not prescribed on the ground 
of their falling under the head of Apabhraiiii^a. [This 
verse is quoted by Lassen (p. 21), and the reading iathisiah, 
given above, is doubtful. Lassen reads Avhich he 

corrects to tathwimJi, but, whatever was intended, I do 
not think tliat his Jrmggestion is borne out by the MS. 
A remark to the same effect is made by Milrkandeya in 
regard to Takki, as quoted below.] 

This concludes Rama-sarmaii's account of the Vibhasas. 
According to him tliere are nine, viz. : — 

1. Sakariki. 

2. CanJalika. 

3. SabarL 

4. Abhirika 

5. Dravidika 

6. Autkali-or Audri 

7. The Speech of Foresters 

8. The Speech of Ostlers 

9. Takki, which is liable to be mixed with Dravidikfl. 

He adds that even if a Vibhasa can be classed as 

a form of Apabhraiiisa, it is a Vibhasa, and not an 
Apabliraiiisa, if it is employed in drama. 

Our next authority is Markandeya Kavindra's Prahrta- 
sarvasva. A good edition of this work has been 
published, and with the help of this and of five MSS. 
which are at my disposal, I am able to translate nearly 
the whole of the portions dealing with the Vibliasils. 

In the commentary to verse 2 of the Introduction, the 
author quotes Bharata xvii, 49, as follows : — 

SakarA bhira- Candala-Sabara-DravidA udhrajdJp ^ 
hind vaneeardndm ca vibhasa ndtakdsraydh 

^ Sic. We should expect Au<lrajdh, but Markandeya, who was himself 
a native of Orissa, always spells it as above. 
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‘^The base speeches of the following people, and of 
foresters, are called ‘Vibhasas*, which appear only in 
dramatic works : — 

Those borne amid — , 

1. Sahara. 

2. Abhira. 

3. Candala. 

4. Sahara. 

5. Dravida. 

6. Andhra.’’ 

He does not consider the language of Foresters as 
a distinct dialect, for, as we shall immediately see, he 
limits the number in this list to six. 

He criticizes this list in the 4t]) verse, saying : “ The 
real Vibhasas are not six, but only five in number, viz. 
Sakari, Candali, Sabari, Abhiri, and Takki.” In the 
commentary on this he says : ‘‘It is implied that Audhri 
is to be excluded, because its inherent character is to be 
found in that form of Sabari which imitates the language 
of the Odhra country.”^ But, it will be objected, why is 
Dravidi excluded, and TakkJ substituted for it? Takki 
is included in accordance with the following verse :~ 

Takha-deHlya-hhamyam drsyate BravuU tatha 
atraivdyarii vtsem 'sti DravideMddHd param? 

“ Dravidi also is observed in the language of the Takka 
country. Here there is only this peculiarity, that it 
is particularly honoured by the Dravida [? school of 
writers].” By thus declaring that the inherent character 
of Dravidi is to be found in Takki, we gather that the 
existence of Takki is established. 

^ Ib may be noted that at the present day there is a Munda language 
called Savara, spoken in the south of the Orissa country. See Linguistic 
Survey of India, vol. iv, pp. 217 ff. 

The same verse is quoted in the comm, to xvi, 2 ; but the second 
line runs ; — 

taira cdyath vUesv ^sti Drdvklair ddrtd puram. 
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So far for his Introduction. He deals with each 
Vibhasa separately in Padas xiii-xvi of his work, of 
which I now proceed to give a full translation : — 

Here begin ohe Vibhasaj. Accordingly, the first of all, 
the Sakari is now taught. * 

xiii. Sakari. ?rTWr: ni 

Sakari is based on Magadhi. This Sakari is the 
language of a Sakara. 

rdjnd 'nudha '^-hhrdtd sydlas tv aisvarya-sampannaJt 
mada-mwrkhaidhhimdnl salcdra Hi duskidlnah sydt. 

“ Possessed of pride, folly, and vanity, one of low 
family, raised (by the connexion) to power, the 
brother of the unmarried (concubine), and (in so 
far) the brother in-law of a king, is called a Sahara.’' 

Where there is no special rule, this dialect is to be 
considered to be the same as Magadhi. 


W TT I’M 

In the words sadrksa-, like, and dwprekm-, difficult to 
behold, ks is optionally pronounced as sc. Thus [noin. 
sing.] salisce, duppehc. On the other hand, we may also 
have the regular Micche, dujypecche. 

I ? < 

Instead of [the Magadhi] scintadi [ = tisthati, he stands],^ 
according to some authorities, we have ycisadi. [Cf. xii, 
7, 32, for the Mg. forms. By xii, 21, in Mg., y is 
prefixed to c and^’.] 


^ All the MSS. are corrupt here, reading The reading 'nudha 
is vouched for by the Sdhitya-darparm, 81, from which the verse is 
quoted. The translation above is Ballantyne’s. 

2 Passages in square brackets are not in the original, but are added 
by me. This includes all Sanskrit equivalents of Prakrit words or 
sentences. 
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The [Prakrit] conjuncts tth and hldi sometimes remain 
unchanged [instead of becoming itli and sk, as in Magadhi 
(xii, 7, 4)]. Thus, atthanagade pandide via vakkhdndim 
kaledi [arthdnugatah pavudita iva vydkhydndni karoti'], 
he explains like a Pandit who understands the meaning 
[or possibly artlidndgatah, like a Pandit who does not 
understand, or dstlidnagatahy like a Pandit in an assembly]. 

^ I M I 

The otiose suffix -ka- is common, as in esake ddsikde 
puitake [fsa ddsyaJi pidraK], this son of a slave-girl. 

I ^ I 

Letters are often changed, elided, or added. Thus : — 
ese manusse kamo SaLihe \esa manusyah kaveh sadrlcsaJi 
(xiii, 2)], this man is like a poet. 

kdmena dajjhadi kJm me hadake tava&si \]cdmenii 
dahyate me hrdayam iayasvl (Mrcch., Godabole, p. 26, 
1., 11)], my pitiable heart is burnt by love. [The printed 
text of tlie play gives slightly different readings.] 

vibbhlsane pvdise [vibkisanak pnrnmh], a blustering 
man. In these passages we should properly have manusse, 
hadakke, and vihisane. 

i 'o i 

Declensional terminations are wrongly used, one for 
another, and so also conjugational terminations and 
genders. Vowels also are pulled apart [i.e. diphthongs 
are separated into their components]. Thus : — 

(a) Confusion of declensional terminations : — 
tumam paUanam scinta [tvam pattauam (accusative 
for locative) tistlia'], stay thou in the city ; hakke ghalena 
paiidmi \akam grhena (instrumental for accusative or 
locative) pravisdmi'], I enter the house. [The same also 
occurs iii Magadhi (xii, 36).] 
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(h) Confusion of conjugational terminations : — 

, t 

4e v% atUchanti [so "pi figacchanti (3rd person plural for 
3rd person singular)], he also comes ; tumam pi daSchdmi 
[tvam api dcicicchdrni (Ist^person singular for 2nd person 
singular)], thou also comest ; hakke vi daschasi[ahama]^i 
dgacchasi (2nd pers. sg. for 1st)], I also come. 

((*) Confusion of gender : — 

savve mahild pulise Ui Mlidam [sarve (masculine plural 
for feminine plural) mahildh purtiMi (for pnrusdh) iti 
krlditam (neuter singular for feminine plural)], all the 
women sported in the character of men ; isthikd haside 
[strl hasitah (masculine for feminine)], the woman 
laughed. 

(d) Pulling apart of vowels : — 

sailini [for Mg. Pr. Mini, Skr. svairini], a wanton 
woman ; miaindo [for Skr. mrjfewZra^], a lion ; aschduhini 
[for Skr. akmuhivi], a complete army. 

wtij: < ’= < 

Declensional terminations arc sometimes dropped. 
Thus : — 

ghala vasasi [grhe (here the termination of the locative 
is dropped) vasasi], thou dwellest aji home ; phullanti 
puppha pddava-parido mahuJcam pianti bharnala-tdd 
[pkullanti puspdni pddapa-parito madhvu ^nhanti 
blhramara-kuldni (here the case termination of puppha 
has been dropped, and kula- is treated like a masculine)], 
the flowers around the shrubs bloom, and the swarms 
of bees sip nectar. Here, although the dropping 
and interchange of declensional terminations is also 
allowed in Magadhi [by xii, 36], we gather, from the 
repetition of the rule, that [substitutions such as vaica- 
for vrksa- and others enjoined by xii, 19 ff., do not apply 
to ^akari, but that] only [the regular Magadhi substitute, 
in which e.g. by xii, 4, Prakrit kkh becomes sk, viz.] luska-, 
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for Prakrit rtUckha-, Sanskrit vrkm-, and so on, is to be 
employed. [In other words, while the general rules for 
Magadhi are to be followed, special rules laid down for 
special words are not to be followed.] Thus, we have in 
the Mrcchakata [sic] palahuda-bhamald tavdnti luske 
[parahhrta-hhramardh ruvanti vrkse], the cuckoos and 
the bees sing in the trees, [Here luske represents the 
Sauraseni rukkhe, with the regular Magadhi change of 
r to I and of kkh to sk. According to Markandeya’s 
grammatical system, the various forms of Magadhi are 
derived, not from Sanskrit, but from Sauraseni. The 
passage (juoted does not occur in any of the Sakari 
speeches in either Sterizler's or Godabole's edition of the 
MrcchakatikA] 


I Q I 

Contrary to the rules of prosody, a vowel is optionally 
not long [by position] before a conjunct consonant, 
as in : — 

esc kkJm rda’C ^ vagghe vva sahdva-vUe 

[esa khalu rdjate vydgkra iva svahhdva-virah], 

he, forsooth, by nature a hero, shines glorious like a tiger. 

[Here the metre is Vamniatilaka ( w — . w ^ w 

— w w — w ), and] the va of tlie woi*d vagghe 

must be scanned as short [although by tbe ordinary rules 
of prosody it is long by position]. 

Under the precept *'bahulam'\ viz. that the rules of 
Prakrit grammar are not universal, but have exceptions, 
we account for such irregular forms as paiigane ghalam 
[Sauraseni pahgund gJuiram; Sanskrit pangor grham], 
the house of the lame man, and others, which will be 
found each in its proper place as it occurs. Moreover : — 

^ The MSS. vary amidst rdmpa, rdmphay rad, and r^dmya. All these, 
except rdd, are impossible in Prakrit. The printed edition suggests 
rdai, which suits the metre and gives good sense. I therefore adopt it. 
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vyartham fv apdrtham punaruhti-rupi 
hatdpamarih cdsadrsdpamaTh ca 
pTatyakm-lokddi-virddhi cdnyaz 

n^dya-pratvp'xgh ca mkdra-vdkyam} 

Containing words with wrong meanings or with no 
meanings, tautological, with mangled similes or with 
similes that are no similes at all, contradicting ocular 
evidence, convention, etc., and in other respects 
uiiidiomatic, is the speech of the ^akara.” By wrong 
meaning” is meant ‘'not in agreement in sense with the 
words preceding or following”. “With no meaning” 
implies both woids [with meaning] which when used 
together give no meaning, and also words altogether 
devoid of meaning. So also the Maharsi Bharata has 
said : — 

dgama-linga-vihlnam vi 2 )aritark nydya-desa-kalddeh 
mada-murkhatdbhimdnddydlsvarydt a ydc chakdra- 
vacanam, 

“ The speech of the Sahara, owing to his pow^er accom- 
panied by pride, folly, and vanity, is wanting in signs 
of inflexion or gender, and is opposed to the idiom of 
country or period. [Cf. the quotation from the Sdhitya- 
darpdna on p. 499 ante. I have not traced this verse in 
the printed editions of Bharata. The Sakai'a is described 
in xxiv, 105 (Kavyamala ed.), and his gait in xiii, 147 
(Grqsset, cf. Kavyamala. ed., xii, 130).] Merely as 
examples, the following are quoted : — 

[Much of what follows is quite incomprehensible to me, 
and even where I attempt to give Sanskrit equivalents 
to the Prakrit, I do so only with great hesitation. In the 
first place, as we shall see from the various readings, ^ 

^ Compare the similar verse quoted by Prthvldhara, j). 492 ante. 

2 My authorities for the text are as follows P. is the text printed in 
Vizagapatam in mi2. O. is a MS. written in the Oriya character, 
which has been kindly lent to me by Pandit Sadasiva Miiira, of Purl. 
Hn. and Hb. are two independent copies, in the Nagarl and Bengali 
JRAS. 1918. 34 
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the text is far from certain, and in the second place 
the language is designedly incorrect and intended to be 
more or less nonsense. Even if the text were certainly 
established, there would still,, therefore, be the widest 
room for conjecture, for Markandeya has given no clue as 
to what he intended the meaning to be. Moreover, there 
is no context to guide us. The passages evidently come 
from some dramatic work which I have failed to identify. 
Other extracts, apparently from the same play, occur in 
the preceding sutras. One passage, quoted in stitra 6, 
does occur in the Mrcchakatika, but in sutra 8 another, 
stated by Markandeya to come from that play, has not 
been found in either of the printed editions consulted by 
me. Before giving these samples of the speech of the 
^akara, I must here express my acknowledgments to 
Dr. Thomas and to Dr. Barnett, who have given me 
much kind help in my endeavours to elucidate the many 
difficulties that have presented themselves.*] 

1. halcke pamgulce paggale^ vannami narfi vandemi 
[aham pangur vdtulah ; vanrtie enarh vande]y I am lame 
and (?) mad ; I extol him in a hymn. 

P. inserts here vannadhd atthilcey which is not 
authorized by any of my MSS. P. also marks the whole 
with a query. I cannot equate paggale with any Sanskrit 
word. PudgaZa suggests itself, but the meaning is hardly 
suitable. The reading is borne out by all MSS. I suggest 
that it is a Desya word connected with the Hindi pagaly 
mad, the derivation of which is unknown. I take 

characters respectively, of the MS. No. 1555 in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. They have been kindly lent to me by Dr. Hoernle. 
Ox. is the Bodleian Wilson MS. No. 1586. lo. is the India Office 
Mackenzie, No. 70, Ox. and lo. are both written in the Nagari 
character, and are both evidently copies of the same original. 

* As I am at present engaged on the preparation of a critical edition 
of MArkandeya’s grammar, I shall be grateful to any reader who may 
suggest, either in the pages of the Journal or to me direct, explanations 
of these difficult passages. 
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vavnami as intended for vanruimmi [Skr. vartis], in the 
sense of gUa-lcraTne]. 

2. laThge talamge salcalamicalimge ^ [ranget tarangah 
saJcalanlcalir^ah], Jet the wave, accompanied by ti^e 
moon, toss. 

P. separates salcalam Icalimge. The words seem to 
me to make better sense, as written above. Kalanka- 
ling ah, he whose distinguishing marks are dark spots, 
= the moon. The MSS., of course, do not separate any 
words.] 

3. esa pamhaiasikd * masalcikd makkoSikd sdnikd ^ {'I )• 

O. -sdnikd, ^ P. mdSikd, O. sdnikd or sdsikd. Others 

sdniJcd, The word-division is that of P. I do not venture 
to give a Sanskrit equivalent or translation of this passage. 
It seems to be equivalent at the beginning to esd pdsalca- 
idsilcd. Numerous conjectures can be, and have been, 
made for the rest.] 

4. uddenti tie gagane mahdgad ^ 

luskesu hukkanti- puldnamascd, 

[uddlyante ese gagane mahdgajdh, vrksem bukkanti 
purdiia-matsydh], these great elephants are flying in the 
sky, and old fishes are howling in the trees. 

So P. All others malidna { — asmdkam), which, if the 
metre is Indravajra, suits the verse better, but gives little 
sense. The employment of mahdgad gives one short 
syllable too many. If, however, we read the first syllable 
of uddenti short, as we are entitled to do by sutra 9, 
the first line becomes a Vamsastha, and is correct with 
mahdgad, Tlie two lines then become upajdti, ^So P. ; 
O. Hnb. dukkadri or (Hnb.) ^dri. Ox. vakadi, lo. 
bivkadri,] 

5. aide puggale'^ puggae^ scaydgga^ idha nugga ido^ 
yaggadha ^ iugena ® genhaiu genha ^ Z'?/ 

[Here, again, I do not venture to <give a Sanskrit 
equivalent or translation. The text, as given above, is 
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simply a copy of P. ' O. Hnb. aZeale yuggaU, ® O. yuggae, 
Hnb. yugmae. P. Ox. lo. as above. *0. syaycdgga(l), 
Hnb. SaJiayugma, Ox. scapgugga (.^), P. lo. as above. 
^ O. Ox. lo. idJiatyugga'idOy Hnb. vetylgga^dd, ® O. lo. 
yjaggadha^ P. Ox. yaggadha, Hnb. yugmadha. ® P. Ox. 
lo. Sugena. O. either iugena or sucona (not clear), Hnb. 
sucd7m, ^O. genhasuggena, Hnb. geiihasugmeruiy Ox. lo. 
genlia&iigenaJ] 

6. ede'^ ona ^ IculamgamahahaliTid ® gaant ^ pajjalarhti ^ 
[et& punah Icuranga-mahdharinah gagane prajvalanti], 
but these antelopes and great deer shine forth in the sky. 

Hn. tradd, Hb. edd, ^ P. una. ^ P. 0. Hnb. mahalind. 
Ox. lo. as above. ^Ox. lo. gane. ^O. Hnb. ajjalittiy Ox. 
lo. ajjalamti.] 

7. hakke pandide, nanna yjdnamiZ Saddam ^ kadhemi, 
Saddam^ pucchdmi [aharii panditali, ndnyaj jdndmi 
sabdam kathaydmiy iabdam pTCchdmi\ I am a pandit, 

1 know nothing else, I speak a word, I ask a w^ord. 

P. Saddam yjodmi, O. immmnayjdiiamiy Hnb. nanna- 
ymdnamiy Ox. narnaThnaydnami, lo. narnnarhyjdnami, 

2 Hnb. sabdam,'] 

In the above examples [the various irregularities] are 
to be understood as each occurs. [That is to say, no 
general rules can be laid down, and as each irregularity 
is met with it must be disposed of on its own merits.] 

Now begins Candali. 
xiv. Candali. 

Candali is generally based on Magadhi and 6auraseni 
Thus, eSe ycdle sulam dlovidum lUinia d^aSte [esa corah 
Sulam drdpayitum rdjndjnapiah]^ this thief has been 
ordered by the king to be impaled. 
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I ’^.1 

In respectful address, the vocative of a-bases ends in o. 
Thus, ayjo hhaitalako, haJcke panamdmi \arya hhaUdraka, 
aham ].:)ranay[idmi'], noble air, I bow, 

^ I ? I 

Also, according to Bhagiratha-vardhamana, the same 
termination is used in the nominative singular of a-bases. 
Here there is no question of respect. Thus, eio 'puliid 
[esa p\br'iu}ah\ this man. From the use of the word ca, 
and, in the sutra, we gather that the Magadhi terminations 
i and e [xii, 26] may also be used. 

1 8 1 

This refers only to pronouns and the like. The 
nominative plural of pronouns ends in e, whether masculine 
or feminine. Thus, yje isthikd [ydh striyah]^ what 
women ; yje 'puliid [ye jpurusdlp], what men. 

X * « m i 

The termination of the genitive singular feminine is 
not i, e, a, or d [as ordained by v, 28]. [In other words 
it is the same as in the masculine.] Thus, [just as we 
have in the masculine] aggissa fthdkd [agneh £khd]y 
a flame of fire, [so we have in the feminine] buddhism 
vaddhimd [huddher vrddhih\ an increase of wisdom. 

#: I ^ I 

The locative singular ends in mmi, as well as in e. 
Thus, ghalammi or ghale [gT^be], in a house ; vanammi 
[vane], in the forest. 

^ H tt 

[In Magadhi, ^auraseni U and Uh become st and 0i 
respectively (xii, 7).] This sometimes does not occur in 
Candali. Thus, pettam puleSi katthena [petam purayasi 
kastena], thou fillest the bag with difiiculty. 
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1^1 

The only termination of the gerundive is ia. Thus, 
alaU kukiculam genhia daSca [are-re kukhuram grhitvd- 
gacchxi], hulloa ! bring the dog here. , 

Tf I ^ I 

In Candali there is a wide use of rustic words and 
meanings. Thus, ayja mae masdne hindantena mahante 
Icannau kanaa-khandalce laddhe. Tam haske vikkinia 
maddham kinia pettam pulaUsam [adya mayd smasdne 
hindamdnena mahdn karnakah (for karnikd) kanaka- 
khandakg labdhah, tad aham vikrlya mddhvam krltvd 
petam purayinydmi], to-day, while walking about in the 
cemetery, I found a large piece of gold, an earring. 
I shall sell it, and, having bought sweetmeats, fill my bag 
with them. 

In this dialect, as in 6akari [xiii, 7], we find elisions of 
declensional terminations and interchange of cases, etc. 

Now begins Tabari. 

XV. Sabari. i i 

Sabari is based on Candali. 

i r i 

And sometimes it is base! directly on J^auraseni and 
Magadhi, on which Candali i^tself is based. 

The nominative singular of a-bases, whether masculine 
or neuter, ends in e or i. Thus, mdnusi or vidause 
[mdnusah], a man ; vani or vane [vanam], a forest. 
From the use of the word ca,'and, in the stitra, we gather 
that we may also have the Prakritic forms mdnusd and 
vanam, 

1 8 1 

The respectful vocative always ends in d [and not in o, 
as in Candali]. Thus, ajjd vanddmi [drya^ vandE], Sir, 
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I offer reverence. But when not respectful, we have ehi, 
le ycelake, ehi [Shi, re cetalca, Shi], come, O servant, come. 

f ^ I M I 

The only form of the jft*onoun of the 1st person is ha^, 
as in IwJce dae [aham dgatah], I am come. 

I $ I 

For the locative singular, besides the usual e, we may 
have the termination i or the termination him. Thus, 
vani (or vanahim or vane) gaccha [vane gaccha], go into 
the forest. 

TT I '8 I 

For the genitival ,sufSx heralca- we may optionally 
substitute keaka-. Thus, amha-keakam (or amha-kelakam) 
dharuim [asmadiyam dhanam], our wealth. 

I ^ 1 

In other respects Sabari is like the preceding Vibhasas. 
Thus it elides declensional terminations, interchanges 
cases, changes, elides, or inserts letters, and employs rustic 
expressions. 

Au«UirL i ? i 

If we add local words of the Odhra country and of 
S^auraseni, etc., to Sabari, and only to Tabari, we get the 
Audhri dialect.^ Thus, [metre Doha ] — 
deva jasodnandana kara mai karund-lesa 
ettike jamailacchaili piUai savva-kilesa, 

[deoa, yasoda-nandana, kuru mayi karwnddesam 
ihatyaJp janmatah asmi iti{?)^ pldayati sarva-klesah,] 
0 divine son of Ya^oda, pity me a little ; as a result 
of birth I am a dweller in this world, and there- 
fore every kind of misery tortures me.*' 

^ Regarding the spelling of the word Aiidhra, see footnote on p. 497. 

® The Sanskrit* equivalent of Jamauar.chaui is very doubtful. What 
is given here has been suggested to me by a friend to whom I sub- 
mitted the passage. 
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Abhin. wm Wi ^rrm^hr: i <\o \ 

Abhiri also is the same as Tabari, except that the 
gerundive ends in ia or ua, and that it is not very- 
corrupt. Thus, gascia or gadv^a [gatvd], li/iving gone: 
padhia or padhua [pathitvd'], having read. 

Now begins Takki. 

xvi. Takki. I «i i 

Takki is a mutual mixture of Sanskrit and Sauraseni. 
It is the language of gamesters, merchants, and others of 
the sort. Thus, it is said : — 

prayujyate naiakddau dyUtddi-vyavahdribhiJp 

vanigbhir hlna-dehaU ca tad dims takka-bhdsitam. 

“ The speech of Takka is that which is employed in 
plays and the like by professional gamblers and by 
merchants of lowly position.” 

Moreover : — 

If Iff H R II 

But Hari^candra considers this to be an Apabhraihsa, 
because [as he maintains] Apabhraihsa is used by the 
skilled in dramatic compositions. People consider this as 
referring to Dravidi also. For it is said : — 

takka-desiya-bkdsdydTh drsyate Dravidi tathd 
tatra cdyam viseso 'sti Drdvidair ddrtd parain. 

“ Dravidi appears also in the language of the Takka 
country. Its specialty in this respect is that it is 
particularly honoured by Dravidas.” ^ 

I ? I 

The vowel u is in many cases added at the end of 
a word, but not always. [This is the ordinary termination 
in Apabhraihsa of the nominative singular of a-bases.] 
Thus 

^ Cf . another version of these lines on p. 498. 
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rau asmna-samaraiJca-mallu 
maana- manohara-deha-sohu 
sakala-kistrdstra-vidya-pravlnu 
[rdjd asama-sariiaru^Jca-mallak 
orntdana-manohara-deha-sobhah 
sakala-ki8trdstra-vidyd-2^ravmah], 

A king, an unequalled champion in the fight, illustrious 
with a form as beautiful as that of the god of love, 
skilled with knowledge of every arm and weapon/' 

As tliis termination is “ not always " added, we have 
bhanai vdni kavirda [not kavirdn] [blianati vdnl'ih 
kavirdjah], the poet laureate utters poetry. 

H ^ z: I }{ I 

The termination of the instrumental singular is also e, 
as in khagge (or khaggena) paharasi [khadgena praharasi], 
tliou smitest with a swoi’d. 

f I M I 

The termination of the dative-ablative plural is ham or 
hmh. Thus, rnkkhaham padidxo [vrksebhyaJi patitah], 
fallen from the tiees; gharahum calidiv [grhebhyas 
calitah], gone from the houses. By the precept halmlam, 
“ not always,” we also may \m\orukkhdhimto,gharesumto. 

The same terminations may optionally be used for the 
genitive plural, as in bamhaiiaharii (or bavihanahum or 
bamhandnam) dhami [brdhmandndm dhanam\ the 
wealth of the Brahmanas. 

f i 'O i 

In the case of kim and other [pronouns], this optional 
termination, ham, of the genitive plural has the penulti- 
mate vowel lengthened. Thus, kdham [kemm], of whom ? 
jdham \yesdm^, of whom ; tdham {tesdin], of them ; 
eddham [etemm^ of these ; imdham [esa?7i], of these ; 
where we also may have kdnam, jdnam, and so on. 
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Jpf I I 

The pronoun of the 2nd person is tuiiga, as in tuiiga 
8arva-vidyd‘pravinu [tvam aarva-vidya-pravlnah], thou 
art skilled in all knowledge, v 

i q i 

The 1st personal pronoun is ammi, hum, or mama. 
Thus, ammi {hum or mama) pandidu [aliam panditah], 
I am a learned man. 

^srm: i \ 

The genitive of this pronoun of the 1st person may be 
makum, as well as [the regular] mama. Thus mahum 
(or Tnama) gharu sundaru [mama grham sundaraml, 
my house is beautiful. 

wr I ‘>‘1 1 

The word yathd becomes jidha, as well as the regular 
jahd. Thus, jidha (or jalid) hhanasi [yathd bhanasi], as 
thou sayest. 

TIER tTTV I <^5?, I 

Similarly tathd, so, becomes tidha, as well as tahd. 

What has been said is [to be taken as] a mere indication 
[of the general character of the dialect]. The rest is to 
be learnt from the practice of good writers. 

With this, Markandeyas account of the Vibhasas is 
concluded. It will be observed that he says that Takki 
is the same as the Dravidi Vibhasa. This can only mean 
that Dravidi is an Indo-Aryaii, not a Dra vidian, language. 
In another part of his Grammar he mentions several forms 
of Apabhraliisa with names, such as Kalihgi, Karnati, or 
Pandya, which led Pischel (Gram., § 4) to assume that the 
term Apabhramsa '' included vernaculars of non-Aryan 
origin ; but I have shown (JRAS. 1913, pp. 875 ff.) 
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that he is mistaken in this conclusion, and that such 
terms indicate merely the various forms taken by standard 
Apabhraih^a when spoken as a second language in 
Dravidian countries, muojj^ as the modern HindOstani of 
the Deccan differs from that spoken in Luckno\^. 
^Markandeyas account of the Dravidi Vibhasa is evidently 
much to the same effect. He says that Takki is called 
Dravidi because it is much honoured by Dravidas. It is 
therefore important to ascertain exactly what Takki is. 
He describes it as the language of the Takka country in 
the northern Panjab, but he cannot mean that it was not 
spoken anywhere else. On the stage, which pretends to 
represent actual conditions, it was allotted, not to natives 
of that country, but to members of certain professions, 
whatever their nationality. This gives a clue towards 
understanding the statement that it was honoured by 
Dravidas, and an explanation will be found if we consider 
the nature of the language. In the first place, it is said 
to have been the language of prof ess ionS^a'm esters ai^d of 
Small merchants. 'TTE'ese^^ere just the two^eat classes of 
tlie^popiiTation whose business would take them far from 
their homes, and who possessed a certain amount of 
education. Reputable or not, they belonged to what we 
should call the middle classes. Fairly well-to-do, in 
pursuit of their callings, they went about, using what 
must have been the current colloquial of the Aryan semi- 
gentility of the greater part of India. The nature of the 
language showed that this was exactly the position Umt 
it was suited to filH IT^was^ a mixture of Sauraseni 
^fiskrlt, with a toucli of Apabhrarri^a.. Of all the 
‘Pfalcrits, iS^auraseni was that which was most closely 
allied in its grammar to Sanskrit, and wdiich was 
cumbered with the fewest desya, or local, vulgar words. 
These semi-genteel folk, to show off the smattering of 
education that they had received, would interlard this 
Prakrit with as many tatsamas, or Sanskrit words, as 
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they could remember, and would occasionally, by a lapse 
of dignity, drop into the Apabhraih^a of the common folk. 
We learn from the grammarians that the people of the 
Takka country, which included within its borders the 
important city of ^akala and wliich was not far to 
the west of Surasena, used this Sanskritized S^aurastoi as 
their vernacular ; but this by no means meant that it was 
not also current elsewhere, although this semi-genteel 
language, in the mouths of people who had never in their 
lives been near Takka, thus acquired the name of Takki. 

Amongst the people who spoke Takki, other than the 
Takkas and the professional classes just mentioned, the 
Dravidas are mentioned as especially affecting it. Why 
was their preference so marked ? This question leads us 
to the consideration of another very similar language also- 
spoken in southern India — the Daksinatya, described 
ante on pp. 493 ff‘. This is not classed as a Vibhasa, but as 
a variety of Magadhi Prakrit. As a fact, it bears to that 
Prakrit very much the same relation that Takki bears to 
Bauraseni. The only real points of difference are that it 
does not occasionally drop into Apabhraiiisa, and that it 
is not a Vibhasa, because it is used in poetry, not in the 
drama. It is not a character-dialect, and. instead of 
using Apabhraiiisa forms, it ekes out its vocabulary with 
the help of southern words, while at the same time, like 
Takki, it is largely influenced by Sanskrit. We thus 
have two Aryan languages spoken in southern India — 
one based on Magadhi, and used in poetry, and the other 
based on Bauraseni, and used as a favourite lingua 
franca. Both were there foreign languages, one of 
polite literature and the other of travellers. All this 
time Sanskrit was the learned language of the educated 
and of literature, and Dravidians, when speaking an 
Aryan language, would naturally endeavour to approach 
it as nearly as possible. It is for this reason that we find 
them, as Markandeya’s authority says, specially honouring 
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Takki. It was a comparatively high form of Prakrit, and 
was much mixed with Sanskrit words. 

We can now return to the meaning of the word 

Vibhasa ^ We have se^ii that, as a technical term of 
grammar, it meant ‘‘ option and this, to a certain exteht, 
indicates the meaning of the word as applied to dialects. 
A Vibhasa is an optional form of a standard dialect used 
for certain purposes. It is “ optional ” because, while 
certain peculiaritie.:i are laid down for each, these 
peculiarities are not necessarily always in evidence, and, 
except in a few special cases, the standard forms may 
always be used in their place. Each Vibhasa is more or 
less a mixed form of speech, in which the extent of the 
mixture fluctuates. As Prthvidhara says, it is a language 

of manifold sorts''. It is unnecessary to give particular 
instances. Anyone who reads through Markandeya's 
account will acknowledge that this is the general 
character. 

But this by no means exhausts the ideas connoted by 
the word. The preposition vi has many meanings. One 
of these, when it is pretixed to a noun, is impropriety, 
as in vi-janman-, of base birth. The same idea is also 
present in the word vi-hliam. It is expressly declared to 
be a hlna, or base, language. This meaning of Vibhasa 
is not given in any of the dictionaries, Indian or 
European, that I have consulted, but I have no hesitation 
in considering that, like that of option, it also underlies 
the use of the word.^ 

Further, a Vibhasa is not a literary dialect. It is 
presented only in plays, and there only in connexion 
with particular characters. It is, in short, a character- 
dialect of the stage — corresponding to the mangled 

^ Another meaning of vi has been suggested to me, which may also 
influence the connotation of the word as indicating a form of Prakrit. 
Vi-hham may mean “a minor hhdsd”, in accordance with the use of 
bhdva and vibhdva in rhetoric. 
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language used on our stage by, say, a drunken man, 
a peasant, or a foreigner. When the French hero of 

Ici on parle Fran^ais ” says, Sare, I vill box your eye ”, 
he is talking Vibhasa. It is r\ot a dialect in the strict 
sense of the term, for it is not the local form of speech 
used in any particular part of the country, but is more of 
an argot, without being exactly slang. 

A Vibhasa differs from Apabhrarii^a in not being 
a literary language. The boundary between the two is 
fluctuating. For instance, w^e have seen that Hari^candra 
would class Takki as an Apabhraihsa. His argument 
seems to he that Takki has the character of Apabhraihsa 
[compare the nominative singular in u], and that to 
maintain that it is a Vibhasa because it appears only in 
plays is irrelevant, for Apabhraihsa is also used in plays. 
Probably, at the back of his mind was the fact that, 
although in the drama Takki is a character - dialect, 
outside the theatre it was widely used as a lingua franca, 
and therefore should be classed as a form of Apabhraihsa. 
Markandeya so far agrees with Hariscandra as to admit 
the existence also of a Takka Apabhraihsa, just as he 
admits that of Audhra, Abhira, and Dravida forms of 
Apabhraihsa. As I have shown elsewhere (JRAS. 1913, 
pp. 875 ff.), these names do not indicate the vernaculars 
of the countries referred to. They indicate merely the 
slight changes occurring in the language of speakers of 
standard Apabhraihsa who happen to be living in those 
countries. They are not character- dialects, like the 
Vibhasas, but local deviations from a standard, similar, 
as I have said, to the Deccan variety of Hindostani. 
Hence, though the names may be the same, it does not 
follow that they are identical with the corresponding 
Vibhasas. 

Finally, Vibhasas fall into two classes. One is 
composed of S^akari, Candali, Tabari, Audhri, and Abhiri. 
These are all degradations — levellings down — of Magadhi, 
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or of Sanraseni, or of both. They are spoken by 
uneducated persona, who are represented as despicable, 
or else as of some despised caste. The other division 
consists of Takki (includipg Diavidi). So far from this 
being a degraded form of speech, it represents a levelliAg 
up. Its speakers are semi-educated people, who are 
trying to '‘talk fine”. If they occasionally drop into 
vulgar idioms, it is due to their want of education, not 
to their intention. 

To sum up. A Vibhasa is a corrupt form of one or 
more standard Prakrit dialects, which is used only in 
stage-plays, and is there allotted to special characters. 
The corruption may be either down-grade or up-grade, 
and may consist in solecisms, or in a mixture of dialects, 
but in every case it is represented on the stage as 
a corruption personal to the .speaker, and nothing more. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU TCONOGEAPHY • 

Professor Macdoiiell in his rejoinder (JRAS. 1917, 
pp. 592-602) invites further remarks from me. But they 
must be brief. 

1. Professor Macdonell fe unable to see “any possible 
reference to. images” in R. V. viii, 69. 12. But Ballantyne ^ 
has rendered the expression in question by “ a beautiful 
perforated iron image As regards the other passage 
(R.V. i, 21. 3), Professor Wilson has translated the word 
sumhhata by “ decorate with ornaments Again, in 
R.V. ii, 33. 9, we find hahhruh hikrehhih pipUe 
hiranyaih (“shines with golden ornaments” — Wilson). 
In R.V. iii, 4. 5, the word nrpesas is translated by 
Professor, Roth as “ formed, adorned by men ”, and by 
Wilson “ sensible shapes ”. Dr. Bollensen discovered 
a reference to images of Maruts in nu manvdna esdm 
devdm cicc/ta (“ To the gods of these images — t^e Maruts,” 
R.V. V, 52. 15). R.V. ii, 33. 8, speaks of Rudra as “white- 
cornplexioned ” (svitice). The view that the Vedic 
word sariidrs may denote an image appears supported by 
the Ndrdyana Upanishad (verse 11), where we have 
na samdrie ti^thati rupam asya. My object in these 
citations is not “ to prove any theory of far-reaching 
importance”. ^What I said was that “one cannot accept 
without hesitation” Professor Macdonell’s decisive state- 
merft that images of gods were not yet iconographically 
represented in the eaj*lier Vedic age. 

2. Professor Macdonell has, I am afraid, misunderstood 
my meaning in the quotation of Vedic attributes. The 
individuality of a god is made up of the sum total of 

^ Ballantyne, Mahdhhasyay p, 34. 

JRAS. 1918. 


35 
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several attributes, the poet now referring to one, now 
to another. To which other deity, for instance, could we 
apply susipra as well as harisipra better than to Indra ? or 
tryainhaka and kapardin, to which I may add krttivdsas 
and pindkin (TS. iv, 5), thdri to Rudra'? I thouglit 
the epithets cited were specially appropriate because of 
their possible iconographic significance. It might be 
argued that the sipra of Indra does not refer to any 
prominent feature of the chin of Indra, but it may be 
cited on the other side that it does, on the strength of 
R.V. V, 45. 6. In this hymn Manu is said to have over- 
come Fiiipra noseless,'’ i.e. nasal ridge not prominent). 
One may argue in the same way that the poet is referring 
to the prominent nasality of the Asvins in ndsatya. 
Professor Macdonell says that this term “ certainly does 
not suggest any physical appearance to the mind ”. 
I beg to remind him that Yaska explains the term as 
ndsikdprahhavau, i.e. he thinks it has something to do 
with the nose. The obscurity in the meaning of the 
word is cleared up by taking ndsatya in the same way 
as satya and nitya, for instance. Similarly, one might 
find reference to an image when the invisible Vayu is 
spoken- of as darsata. I do not at all suggest that these 
passages furnish conclusive evidence of the use of images. 

point is that the evidence of the Vedas is not con- 
clusive either way. 

3. As regards the date of. the Gita, I need only mention 
that I hold it to be considerably anterior to the Christian 
era, on the strength of the internal evidence furnished by 
that work, as I hope to be able to show in a subsequent 
issue of this journal. Vishnu has four hands not only in 
the Gltd but in the Rdmdyana (i, 15. 16). 

My view of Puranic chronology is already given 
elsewhere.^ My point in citing a Purana was that the 
order of evolution of iconographic details indicated by it 
^ Indian Antiquary, 1915, pp. 41-52. 
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(let alone the cosmic cycles) is the reverse of that adduced 
by Professor Macdonell. Whatever Puranic evidence may 
be worth, it cannot be denied that the image-makers were 
close students of Puranic lore and that they sought in 
several respects to represent the deities as described ♦in 
the Puranas. I may add that though the Puranas 
in their existing form are obviously later than the 
Christian era, they existed in some form centuries earlier, 
as they are mentioned — to cite a reference — in the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautilya. 

4. To proceed to iconographic details. Professor 
Macdonell challenges me to cite an example of a figure 
of Indra distinguished by the vajra when he is not 
seated on his elephant. I remember to have seen one 
in the Sarnath Museum ^ when I was at Benares. 
Is it necessary to add that Indra s thunderbolt — and not 
the elephant — is mentioned in sonie of the earliest Vedic 
hymns ? (R.V. i, 100. 18 ; ii, 12. 10). 

As regards Surya and his steeds, my meaning is that 
the seven steeds are not unavoidably present, and that 
therefore it is not right to say that Surya is recognized 
by the seven steeds of his car”. The number of steeds of 
Surya's car represented are only three in the Sarnath 
sculpture (G 36) and four at Bodh Gaya. The steeds 
are absent in South Indian images in the round. Turning 
to the literature on iconography, they are not mentioned 
by Varahamihira or by Hemadri,^ while the Slljxiratnaj 
a later work, mentions tlieir number definitely as seven. 
Again, Professor Macdonell states that the data of the 
SHryopanishad in regard to the four arms of Surya 
“ contradict all the concrete evidence of actual images 

^ Probably the same as is described in the Gatalogm of the Sarnuth 
Museum^ p. 318 (No. G 24(c)). For Indra’s thunderbolt in Buddhist 
art see Griinwedel & Burgess, Buddhist Art in India., pp. 38, 87. 

® Brha>isa7nhUd,»c\i. ii, vv. 47-8. 

* Ddnakhanda, ch. ii, pp. 757 f. The ratha is mentioned, but not the 
horses. 
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But the image of Surya referred to at Sarnath l)as four 
arms, and I have in my possession a bronze figure of 
Surya with four arms. I may add that the Matftya 
JPurdna describes Surya as caturbdhu. 

Professor Macdonell challenges me to cite evidence for 
my statement that Agni has two heads and seven hands 
in the R-V. My reference is to the well-known hymn in 
R.V. iv, 58. 3: catvdri sTiigd tray 6 'sya padd dve sirse 
sapta haatdso asya, etc. The hymn is found again in the 
Mahdndrdyana Upaninad of the> Yajur Veda. There 
‘is a sculpture of Agni corresponding to this description 
in the Chidambaram temple.^ 

Of Sesa-sayana Professor Macdonell says that the 
motive of distinctiveness in giving an image four arms 
was present in the early stage of Hindu iconography, but 
that in the course of time this feature was increasingly 
introduced even when unnecessaiy. In suppoi t of his 
statement he cites the image of Wesa-sayana at Mahabali- 
puram, which has only two hands, and a two-armed image 
of Skanda belonging to the Gupta age. But the image of 
Mahabalipuram is later than that of Deogarh, which has 
four hancLs, and which is assigned by Mr. Smith ^ to the 
sixth century A.c. A figure of Skanda with twelve hands 
is found in the rock-cut temple of Tirupparank unram 
near Madura. The twelve hands are referred to in the 
Silappadilcdram, a Tamil work assigned by Mr. Smith ^ to 
about 200 A.C., and described in detail in the Tirumiirn- 
gdttnppadaiy another work of tlie third Tamil Sangani. 

It is said that wives of gods appear with only two arms 
when they are represented beside their spouses because 
their identity is then clear: But Gauri and Parvati have 

* H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Imayes of Gods and Goddesses, 
fig. 147. 

® V. A. Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 162 and 

fig. XXXV. 

® One of the works of the Sangam is assigned by Mr. Smith to as early 
a date as 100 a.c. [Early History, 3rd ed., p. 453). 
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sometimes only two hands even when represented alone.^ 
Gajalaksrni is so generally represented, not because the 
elepljants were originally an inevitable adjunct of the 
goddess, but because the Hindu artists* skill is unsurpassed 
in depicting that animal* Though. Gajalaksrni is only 
one of the forma of the goddess she is for this reason 
architecturally tlie most- favoured form. The distinguishing 
marks of Laksmi, in whatever form, are the lotuses in 
her hands.2 I am unable to find any evidence for 
Professor Macdonell’s view that the other forms of 
Laksmi are later developments from Gajalaksrni with 
the elephants left out. 

5. Professor Macdonell says that the additional hands 
were introduced for holding the weapons. But there are 
early specimens of sculptures without four hands where 
weapons are held in either or both of the natural hands, ^ 
and of sculptures with four hands carrying no weapons at 
all.^ On the coins of Kadphises II the figure of Siva has 
two arms, with combined trident and battle-axe in the 
right hand and the tiger’s skin over the left arm. On 
those of Kanishlra it has four arms, but the lower arms 
have no weapons at all, or have in one of them a goad, 
a noose, or a water-vessel. Some Kanishka coins show 
Siva with two hands armed with the spear and the club. 
Even in the coins of Huvishka we find both a four-armed 
and a two-armed Siva. Two-armed Siva figures appear 
even in the latest coins of the series, those of Vasudeva.® 
If the purpose of the innovation ” had been as alleged, we 
should find the later coiners taking full advantage of it 
and introducing an extra pair of arms for holding weapons. 

^ A. Smith, History of Fine Arty figs. 191, 192. 

2 As always on (Inpta coins. See also Cunningham’s Bhdrhuty 
plates xxi-iii (Siri holding lotus in hand). 

® Ibid., p. 113 ; Catalogue of the Sdrndth Mvseumy pp. 318-20. 

^ V. A. Smith, History of Fine Art, pp. 138, 163. 

® Cdtalogne of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. i, see No. 1 
of Kaidphises li ; Nos. 9, 10, 67, and 71 of Kanishka; Noe. 15, 16, 40, 
and 43 of Huvishka ; and No. 1 of Vasudeva. 
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The same remark may be made of sculptures too. Even 
in the Gupta period we have images of 6iva with two 
hands. Visnu, as Pandurahga, has only two hands 
throughout, but has peacock feathers, as described by 
Kalidasa^ (tifth century A.c.) and Sankara ^ (ninth 
century A.C.), and as found in the sculptures of Tirupati, 
Ahobalarn, etc. 

6. Some other iconographic details may be mentioned 
which should be borne in mind before any explanation is 
offered as to the purpose of their introduction. Brahma, 
as Prajapati, has only one face and no swan vehicle. He 
is usually four-faced. As Visvakarma, he has ten hands, 
holding the symbols of the Trimurti. Umamahesvara 
has eight faces and two hands according to Hemadri. 
Siva appears both in literature and in sculpture with four 
or five heads and eight or ten hands.^ A figure of a ten- 
armed Siva is found in the Sarnath Museum.'^ One 
form of Siva (MahdsacidSiva) has even fifty hands.^ 
Taking only the images of Mahabalipurarn which belong 
to the later Pallava period, Anantasayana has two hands ; 
Varaha four and Trivikrama eight hands; Mahisasura- 
mardani has eight and Brahma four. In the sculptures 
of Ellora Candrasekhara has four hands and Bhairava 
eight ; Sarabha has eight legs. Yishnu, at Kanchipurain, 
has eight hands, and as Madauagopala ten arms. How 
is this bewildering variety of iconogi'aphic details to be 
explained ? 

7. The art of a nation is the mirror of its consciousness, 
the expression of its beliefs and opinions, hopes and fears, 
achievements and ideals. It is due to an overflow of 
aesthetic feeling, of thoughts too definite to be put into 

' The reference is to Mfyhaduta {yOpavemsya VisnOh). 

* Pdndtiraiif/dslakam of Sankaracarya. • 

® H. Krishna Sastri, Smith Indian Images, ])p. 84, 148. 

* Catalogue of the Sdrndth Museum, pi. xviii, p. 16o. HSgmadri 
de.scribes Rudra with five faces and ten hands. 

* H. Krishna Sastri, op. cit., pp. 77, 148. 
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words. The atmosphere of religious feeling in India 
had its efflorescence in spiritual conceptions of supreme 
significance. It was created by the hoary traditions of 
the land and^siiaped by the tendency to idealism natural 
to this country. These traditions were embodied in the 
Puranas, and the idealistic concejitions crystallized into 
iconographic masterpieces. But in India the function of 
art was not diflerentiated from that of education. Temples 
and images have always been of the highest educative 
value, teaching by sights and scenes, as music teaches by 
sounds. An image has thus two ai^ects. The mind 
versed in traditional lore must see in it an expression of 
the national religious ideals taught by symbolism and 
circumstance. The masses who come on pilgrimage must 
be impressed with the expression of the figures, whether 
Sdtuik, Rdjasik, or Tdmasik} Provided the artist is true 
to the traditional description of the god and invests his 
image with sculptural or structural details suited to the 
performance-of the deeds and functions ascribed to tlie god, 
and provided his handiwork inspires religious feeling in 
the spectator, the artist can embroider his own fancies 
across the fabric of the representation. It is along these 
lines, therefore, that we should proceed to distinguish 
between the details essential to the conception of an image 
and the details non-essential, but also pertaining to its 
iconography. 

8. The views set forth in the foregoing may now be 
summed up : — 

(1) Vedic evidence does not enable us to decide 
definitely whether gods were iconographically represented 
in the earlier Vedic age. There is clear evidence of the 
use of images from the latest Vedic age. 

^ The number of hands in a Satvik image should never be more than 
four, and in a Tarnaaik image never less than eight. Rajaaik images 
have six or eight arms (Rilpa-aangraha). The distinction is illustrated 
by the images of NaUraja in H. K. Sastri’s book (op. cit.), pp. 77-88. 
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(2) Gods with four hands are referred to in the 
Ramdyaim^ and the Bhagavad-glta, They appear on 
coins from the first century A.c. Gods witli eight or 
twelve arms can be traced iiir literature as^ far back as 
about 200 A.c. They can be traced in existing images 
as far back as the sixth century A.c. 

(3) The purpose of iconographic representation was to 
impress the beholder with the superhuman forms and 
deeds of divinities as described in traditional accounts.* 

(4) Iconographical details should be explained on the 
three principles of symbolism common to all Indian art, 
adaptation of structural details to the functions of the 
god or goddess represented, and the pre-requisite condi- 
tions of the artistic effect and religious sentiment which 
the imaoje is calculated to engender. 

o o 

S. V. Venkateswara. 

KuMBAKONAM COLI.EOE. 

November 12^ 1917. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

1 propose here to examine the points in the preceding 
rejoinder that seem to me to require discussion. 

I. As one who has studied such matters critically for 
many years I am prepared not only to assert decisively 
that none of the passages of the HV. quoted above contain 
any explicit reference to images of gods, but to prove 
that it is only by forced interpretations that even obscure 
allusions to such images could be discovered in them. 
Such proof would, however, take up much more space than 
could be allowed here. I may, however, remark that no 
weight can be attached to the translations of Wilson and 
Ballantyne, which are worthless in such passages because, 
though they were first-rate classical Sanskrit scholars, they 

^ Ramdyana i, 15. 16'. 

2 Whether in the Veda, as in the case of Rudra and Agni ; <5r in the 
Puranas, as in the case of Ganeaa and other gods ; or in the Agamas, 
Vai^nava, Saiva, and J^akta. 
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neither did, nor coirid at the time when they wrote, 
possess the philologicai equipment necessary to furnish 
critical renderings of obscure Vedic verses. 

2. Judgnig bj^ the remarks that he makes, I think 
Professor \ ehkatesvara cannot have made a study of Vfedic 
mythology.- The individuality of a god of the Rigveda 
depends — a point which 1 have emphasized throughout 
my Vedic Mythology — on the attributes exclusively 
or predominantly applied to him, and not at all on the 
attributes applicable to the gods in general. How, for 
instance, could a term so vague in itself as dariataj 
“ worthy to look upon,” “ handsome,” be used to differ- 
entiate Vayu (JllAS. 1917, p. 588), when it is applied to 
five other deities oftener than to him ? And how could 
such an epithet as handsome ” be utilized in producing 
an image by which Vayu was meant to be distinguished 
from other gods ? I am still unable to understand how 
the Asvins’ epithet adsaiya, even if Yaskas absurd 
etymology of nose-born ” were accepted, could suggest to 
the mind of an artist any physical appearance capable of 
representation Iai stone. Nor can I see how ‘‘ the obscurity 
in the meaning of the w'ord is cleared up by taking 
nfidmtya in the same way as satya and nitya/\ Does this 
mean that the word is formed from ndsa with the same 
suffix as those adjectives ? But the latter are not derived 
with the same suffix : their anal^^sis is sat-ya and ni-tya, 

3. We in, list be on our guard against relying for definite 
chronological evidence on conjectural literary dates like 
those of the Bhagavad-gita and the Kdmdyana, more 
especially as proving the existence of a particular 
word at a given time in the early centuries of our era. 
The texts of the epics even now, owing to their many 
recensions, lack fixity of readings.^ In the Bhagavad- 
gltd the word catur-bhuja, " four-armed,” occurs only once 

^ See my Histcyry of Sanskrit Literature^ pp. 282 and 303, to which 
I could add a p^ood deal more regarding the variations of the text of the 
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(xi, 46), and is, curiously enough, rather a good example 
of a doubtful reading. * Arjuna, who has just seen 
Krsna in his glorified form, here calls upon him to resume 
his “ four-armed form which means his “ human ” form, 
as it is called immediately after (verse 61). Now a four- 
armed form is certainly not a human form* There is 
therefore somethin<; wrong about the reading catur- 
bhuja here. Of the Rdmdyana we know that the first 
book was a later addition dating from the time 
when the epic was Vishnuized. When, therefore, the 
word catwr^bhuja, “four-armed,” is quoted as occurring 
in that book, we can only say that it was introduced 
into the poem at a late period, though how late 
exactly we do not know. Chronological uncertainty 
is still greater in regard to the text of the Puranas ; and 
the approximate date, in its extant form, of the Artha- 
sdstra itself, which refers to Puranas, is subject to 
considerable doubt.^ We may be sure, however, in a 
general way, that all the Puranas in their present form 
date from three or more centuries after the beginning of 
our era.^ To them many-armed images of the gods were 
well known. But when, with reference to the four 
mythical ages of the world, they make the statement 
that Ganesa in the Kali, or present, age had two arms, in 
the Dvapara four, in the Treta six, in the Krta eight, ^ 
such a fanciful observation cannot possibly be taken to 
mean that the composers of the Puranas intended to say 
that figures of that deity originally had eight arms which 
in their time had been reduced to two. For Ganesa, as 

epics ; but tliia is not tlie place to do so. The text of even the 
Bhagavad-gitd is not fully guaranteed till the ninth century a.c. by the 
commentary of Sankara. 

^ Cf. Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. 130-7; Jolly, ZDMG. Ixviii, 355-9. 

* Sanskrit Literature^ pp. *299-302. 

^ Cf. H. Krishna Sastri,' South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses^ 
p. 161, where the Kdiyapa~§ilpa is quoted as describing the Chandesa 
form of Siva as having sixteen arms in the Krta, eight in the Treta, four 
in the Dvapara age, while he has only two in the Kali (p. 163). 
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known to them, must have been typically four-armed, as 
he has been ever since/ and being a comparatively late 
figure, he was probably never actually represented as two- 
armed. Such a stattme^nt is simply an instance of the 
well-known practice, in employing numbers connedted 
with earlier cosmic ages, of increasing them symmetrically 
in order to emphasize the relatively greater importance 
of each respectively antecedent period.- 

4. The mention oF a probable instance of an Indrajrnage 
at Sarnath which, without being seated on an elephant, 
liolds a vnjra or thunderbolt, is interesting. But it is a 
pity Professor Vchkatesvara gives nodetailed and definite 
description of it, as we might then be able to ascertain 
that it is a Hindu Indra and not a Buddhist figure. 
For Vedic scholars at least it is unnecessary to state that 
“ India’s thunderbolt — and not the elephant — is mentioned 
in some of the .earliest Vedic hymns”. As I remark in 
my Vedic Mythology (p. 55) with reference to the liigveda, 
“ the thunderbolt (vajra) is the weapon exclusively 
appropriate to Indra.” Not only is the epithet vajrin, 
“ holder of tlie bolt,” applied to him alone about eighty 
times, but other derivatives and compounds of vajra 
about fifty times as well. On the other hand, it is well 
known that the elephant is a post- Vedic vahana or 
“ vehicle ” of Indra, being characteristic of him in that 
period, while the Vedic ^ vajra fell into disuse as 
distinctive of him by itself, probably because of the 
confusion caused by its use in Buddhist sculpture. 


^ Cf. op. cit., p. 105. 

Thus the Puraiias state that Dharma had four lef?s for its support 
ill the Krta age, three in the Treta, two in the Dvapara, and has 
only one in the Kali age. Again, they say that the Krta age lasts 
1,440,000 human years, the Treta 1,080,000 years, the Dvapara 720,000, 
and the Kali 360,000. 

* The ^ilpasdra does not even mention the vajra among his weapons 
or symbols, see Krishna Sastri, p. 241 ; but it is referred to in Hemadri, 
ibid. 
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When Professor Venkate^vara said that Shrya’s seven 
steeds are not found in the images,^ he was evidently misled 
by their general absence in South India.^ This shows 
how important it is to include the whole of India when 
generalizing on monographic features. 

The four-armed figure of Surya at Sarnath is evidently 
exceptional, for it is accompanied by only three steeds 
instead of seven. The four-armed bronze of Surya is no 
doubi;g quite a modern figure, in which this particular 
variation is probably due to the general absence of the 
cliaracteristic steeds in South India. In dealing with the 
vast development of modifications and variations in 
modern Indian iconography, it is hardly possible to make 
any statement of universal application : we can seldom 
go beyond asserting what is typical and characteristic. 

When it is said in a single verse of the RV. that Agni 
has two heads and three feet^ this description is quite 
abnormal, whereas it is characteristic of him to be ‘‘ three- 
headed ” {trimardhan) in a figurative sense as burning on 
three altars,^ while he never has the epithet “ two-headed 
Such a variation is not surprising in an obscure and 
mystical hymn like iv, 58. 

In what is said about the four-armed and two-armed 
images of Visnu recumbent on the serpent Sesa, I can 
see nothing to invalidate my general statement® that a 
genetically earlier form may be chronologically subsequent 
to a later development, because an anterior type often 
persists beside a posterior one. Archaeological evidence 
proves that four arms are later than two, and six, eight, 

1 JRAS. 1917, p. 588. 

- Even here they are not entirely absent ; see Krishna Sastri, op. oit., 
p. 238. 

® These abnormal features are actually represented in a South Indian 
image ; see Krishna Sastri, op. cit., p, 244. 

* See Vedic Mythology, "p. 93. 

* Though he is often called dvi-janman, “having two births,”- with 
reference to his origin in heaven and earth. 

« JRAS. 1917, p^ 598, 5. 
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eic,, are later than four. But even at the present day 
some images of gods are made with two arms. 

The dale c. 200 a.c. assigned to the l^stmil romance 
Silappadliikaram, in which the twelve hands of Skanda 
are referred to, seems to* be valueless because in tlie com- 
panion romance mention is made of the Gurjjaras, who do 
not seem to have entered India before the middle of the 
fifth century. Again, Professor Julien Vinson ascribes 
the early period of Tamil literature to between the ninth 
and twelfth centuries A.c.^ That goddesses who have only 
two arms when beside their spouses sometimes also 
appear with two .only when represented alone, is doubt- 
less due to the artist regarding them as sufficiently 
individualized to dispense with additional arms holding 
their symbols. But the omission may result in doubt. 
Thus one such two-armed figure is described as repre- 
senting Parvati in Mr. Vincent Smith’s History of Fine Art 
in India (p. 254), while a quite similar figure is labelled 
Laksmi in the Mus^e Guiraet. 

The only form of the Goddess Laksmi represented in 
the oldest sculptures is that in which she appears seated 
between two elephants that are pouring water over her 
(Gajadakwvl). This goddess next appears on the Gupta 
coins ^ with the elephants left out. But that this figure 
was regarded as derived from the elephant group may be 
c jncluded from the fact that the elephants reappear on a 
coin of the seventh century.^ No special evidence is 
required for the conclusion that tlie eight modern forms 
of Laksmi'* are all descended from this original beyond the 
reasonable inference that the many differentiated forms in 
which a common type appears, though the details vary, 
are all derived from the single oldest form of that type. 

^ Malabar Quarterly^ March, 1904. 

. 2 JRAS. 1917, p. 597. 

2 Ibid. 

* See Krishna Sastri, op. cit., p. 187. 
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The same remark applies to the various iconograpliic forms 
of Brahma, to the sixteen or twenty -five of Siva,^ or the 
thirty-two of Ganesa.- All these modern divergences are 
the result of the tendency to develop in the course of ages 
a number different forms ot a single original type. 
They are only another illustration of the evolution 
which, in the sphere of nature, has produced the in- 
numerable species of plants and animals from single early 
types, and in the sphere of man the immense multiplicity 
of dialects from one language, of sects from one religion, 
and, in India, of castes and sub-castes from the four 
original Vedic classes. 

5. I cannot see how these remarks disprove my theory 
that the two additional hands were introduced for the 
purpose of liolding the weapons or symbols by wliich the 
deity might be recognized. In early times, when gods 
first began to be represented in a simple passive attitude, 
and were conceived as having but very few distinctive 
weapons, two arms were suffioient. Thus a two-armed 
Siva could bo made recognizable by a trident in one hand 
alone, or by two different weapons, one in each hand. 
But when the artist wished to go further and to represent 
the god performing some action with both hands, the 
necessity of introducing the syml)ols of identity would 
have to be met in some other way. To the early Hindu 
artist, to whom the conception of a plurality of arms as 
well as of heads (attributed to certain gods in the liigveda 
occasionally in a figurative sense) was not unknown, 
the expedient could easily suggest itself of adding 
canother pair of arms for the purpose of holding the 
symbols. When the possession of four arms was once 
recognized as a divine characteristic, much variety would 
easily arise in the« use of the hands : either all of them 

^ Op. cit., pp. 76 (footnote 1) and 89. Some Agamas refer to 108 
dancing forms of Siva alone ; see op. cit. , p. 88. 

2 Op. cit., p. 173. 
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might he occupied with symbols, or only the two 
additional ones, or these as well as one of natural (lower) 
ones. But if gestures or actions were to be expressed it 
was always the natural (lower) hands that did so, while 
the additional (upper)* hands held up the symljols, 
generally in a quite obtrusive manner.^ This restricted use 
of the natural hands in my opinion strongly confirms my 
explanation of the additional arms. It has persisted as 
typical from the earliest times down to the present day. 
The plurality of arms, when the start had once been made 
with four, pretty rapidly increased, in accordance with 
the tendency I have already -alluded to, till it reached 
sixteen or twent3^ and, if w^e include literary references,- 
even thirty-two and fifty, a nuiiibor which, however, 
probably no image-maker has actuall}" attained. The 
original type of two arms persisted beside the later many- 
armed forms, and has in some cases survived even to the 
present day. Hence, though the general order of 
development from two arms to four, and then to six, 
eight, etc., can be established by evidence from the earliest 
period, at a later time tlie number of arms affords little or 
no chronological argument, because earlier forms persist 
beside later ones and are not ousted by them. For 
instance, a particular image with two arms ma^^ have been 
produced at a later date than one with four, or one with 
four later than one with eight ; but the two-armed type 
is older than the four-armed, and the four-armed than the 
eight-armed. 

The number of symbols belonging to a god would tend 
to increase in course of time and would in turn conduce 
to raise the number of arms required to hold them. Thus, 

^ Besides Gaiigoly’s South Indian Bronzes and Gopinatha Rao's 
Elements, I may here further refer to H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, which is full of illustrations of this point, e.g., 
pp. 16, 18, 19,. 26, 27, 54, 80, 87, 98, 109, 117, 119, 184, 139, 146, 150, 
157,* 164, 179, 200, 242. 

2 Slcanda PurCina, quoted by Krishna Sastii, p. 77 ; cf. p. 151. 
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no fewer than ten weapons and symbols are attributed to 
the Mahaganapati form of Ganesa; and this list, as 
Krishna vSastri says, “indicates that the god must have 
ten hands.” ^ 

6. As regards the bewildering' variety of idonographic 
detail which Professor Vehkate^vara enumerates and is 
doubtful how to explain, it is doubtless due to the evolu- 
tionary multiplication, in modern times and especially in 
South India, of forms of what were originally single gods, 
and to the consequent necessity of differentiating these 
forms by modifications and additions of distinctive features. 
Thus, all the twenty-four forms of Visnu, the twenty-five of 
6iva, and the thirty-two of Ganesa have to be distinguished. 
All the mass of modern detail involved in this process can 
throw little or no light on the early modifications of the 
original god, except in so far as they may help to extract the 
typical form from the later developments ; and certain 
features, such as the use of the natural hands, may prove 
to be persistent survivals from the earliest times. 

7. I am unable to follow Professor Venkate^v^ara in 
attributing to the Hindu ^ artist of nearly 2,000 years ago 
the symbolic conceptions that have grown up in South 
India daring the present century. That artist was 
confronted with the definite concrete problem of ex- 
pressing in metal ^ and stone the forms of anthropomorphic 
gods as differentiated by symbols from men and from 
one another. 

8. My conclusions as compared with Professor 
yehkatesvaras are the following: — 

» Op. clt., p. 173. 

2 The Buddhist artist, his predecessor or contemporary, represented 
the gods in purely human shape, as exemplified by LaksmI at Sanchi 
(second century b.c, ), and Indra in the Gandhiira sculptures of the north- 
west (first century a.C.). 

* I do not understand what is meant by saying that “the art of 
a nation ... is due to an overflow ... of thoughts too definite to be 
put into words 
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(1) There is no evidence to show that the gods were 
iconographically represented in the earliest Vedic age ; 
but there is clear evidence of the use of images from the 
latest Vedic age onwards. 

(2) Gods ‘begin to be Represented on coins from tiie 
tirst century A.c. onwards, the earliest being two-armed 
and soon after four-armed. Eight armed and twelve- 
armed images of gods can be dated as far back as the 
sixth century A.c. The date of the earliest literary 
mention of gods with four, eight, or twelve arms is 
uncertain. 

(3) The intention of the ancient Hindu artist was to 
represent the gods in concrete form in accordance with 
the account of their appearance given in religious 
tradition. In the earliest extant specimens, both 
Buddhist and Hindu, the gods are represented in purely 
liurnan shape, with two arms and one head. In the first 
century two more arms were added for the purpose of 
holding weapons or symbols of identification when the 
natural hands were occupied with action or gesture. 

(4) When the possession of four arms had become 
established as a divine characteristic, the number of arms 
was increased in accordance with a natural tendency of 
development, and the various forms of the same god 
that were gradually evolved were differentiated by the 
re-arrangement, omission, or addition of details. The 
origin and evolution of characteristic features in 
iconography should be studied historicall3^ mainly on the 
basis of concrete evidence, while the employment of a 
priori arguments should be avoided as mucli as possible. 

A. A. Macdonell. 

[This discussion must now be closed. — E d.] 


JHAS. 1918. 


36 
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PORTRAITS OF AKBAR, ETC. 


PORTllAITS OF AKBAR, RAJA MAN SINGH, AND OTHERS 

I wish to put on record my view that the portrait of 
Akbar as a boy, reproduced as the frontispiece to 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s admirable monograph on Akbar, 
cannot possibly be so early a vCork as is suggested. The 
evidence of style is far more weighty than that of an 
inscription which may have been added at any time ; and 
the style in this case is that of the reign of Shah Jahto 
or possibly late Jahangir. 

The portrait of Raja Man Singh in the same volume 
also appears to be of doubtful authenticity. That is to 
say, it does not correspond at all to the convincing 
portrait in British Museum MS. Add. 18801 (reproduced 
in Orientalische Archiv, vol. iii, pi. iii, fig. 12, 1912-13), 
where the Raja is shown leaning upon his long crutch 
staff, no doubt the very one which is still preserved at 
Jaipur (T. H. Hendley, Jeypore Enamels, 1886, p. 5). 
V^ery similar to this British Museum portrait is that of 
the Goloubew Collection, now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (reproduced in the Bulletin of the Museum 
No. 93, 1918). 

Tlie name of the vlnd player whose poiirait is repro- 
duced on pi. ix of Fox- Strang ways, The Music of 
Hindustan, should be read as Naubat Khan Kalawant. 
This is the ‘Ali Khan Karori, the musician of Jahangir’s 
court who is referred to in the Memoirs (trans. Rogers 
and Beveridge, i, p. Ill) as “one of my father’s old 
servants ”, daroylui of the N aqara kh an a , and as receiving 
tlie title of Naubat Klian and the rank of 600 personal 
and 200 horse. This painting is now in the ]\luseum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. The Museum possesses a number 
of other Mughal portraits, from the Goloubew and 
Coomaraswamy Collections ; and amongst those which 
are most authentic and technically most admirable there 
are represented — 

Jahangir : two excellent small heads, one reproduced in 
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Orientalise! le Archiv^ loc. cit., fig. 8 ; Bulletin of, the 
Museum No. 93 ; and Handbook of the Museum. 

Malik ‘Ambar : the Abyssinian Maratha Pe^wa ; repro- 
duced in Orientalische Archiv, loc. cit., fig. 11 ; Bulletin 
of the Museum No. 03 ; and Handbook of the Museum.^ 

Shah ‘Abbas I of Persia, with Khan ‘Alam (Jahangir’s 
ambassador) : signed by the painter BMuidas (evidently 
a Hindu, Yisnu Das), who is mentioned with high com- 
mendation in Jahangirs Afemoirs. This is repioduced 
in Schulz, Die persische-islamiscJte Aliniatllrenmalerei, 
pi. clxxix, and in the Bulletin of the Museum No. 93. 

Dilra Shikoh. 

Sulaiman Shikoh. 

Bahadur Shah. 

Khan Dauran Khan, Kamru-d-din 10}an, and Muzafar 
Kh iln : the tliree together in one drawing. ^Jlie second 
of these was appointed Vazir in the seventh year of the 
reign of Mul.iamiiiad S}uih, i.e. in 1726, and was killed in 
1748. His full nain<? is Kamru-d-diii Khto Nusrat Jang 
Vaziru-l-Mamalik Zafar Jang, otherwise I‘timadu-d-Daulah 
Bahadur Nusrat Jang. 

Muhammad Shah : riding in a garden. 

Shah ‘Alam II : Sultan el ‘Adil ‘Ali-Guhar (1759 -1806). 

Nawab Shuja al-Mulk Husain al-Daulah Muhammad 
‘Ali Virdi Kliau Bahadur Mahabat Jang: the name is 
transcribed from the superscription on the picture. “ Ali- 
wardi Khan ’’ was governor of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
and had his scat at Murshidabad : he died in 1756 a.D. at 
the age of 80. The picture is an equestrian portrait on 
a gold ground and one of the finest Mughal works known 
of such a late date as the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The picture is reproduced in G. Migeon, Ex- 
position des Arts Mus%dmans, Paris, 1903, and assigned 
to the fifteenth century ! Quite apart from the super- 
scription, the picture, although unusually good, is most 
obviously an eighteenth century production. 
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'Two other pictures may be referred to, both representing 
Akbar ia Darbar, and in the Museum of Fine Arts 
Collections. The first is the well-known Darbar of Akbar, 
from! the Goloubew Collection, which has been frequently 
reproduced (Sarre und Martin, Die Austellung von Meister- 
werken dev Muhammadanischer Kunst in Milnchen, 
1912, ipl. xxxviii ; Martin, Miniature Painting and 
Painters of Persia, India, and Turkey, 1912, pi. ccxvi ; 
Marteau and Vever, Miniatures Persanes,!^!^, pi. ccxxxiv, 
with key plate, largely incorrect ; in the Zeitschrift fur 
bildende Kunst, v, 19, 1908, pi. clxv; Les arts, January, 
1914 ; and Schulz, Die persische-islamische Miniaiilren- 
malerei, pi. cxciii). Only in the two last instances is the 
emperor correctly designated as Akbar ; in all other cases 
he is : described as Jahangir. The prince to the right, 
however, is obviously Prince Salim. The two boy princes 
whose names are inscribed as Sultto Bulaqi and Sultan 
Shuja* are the grandsons of Jahangir. From this fact, 
and from the fact tliat most of the officers represented 
and designated by inscription are well-known officers of 
Jahangir s court, it may be deduced that the date of the 
painting must fall between 1620 and 1620. Amongst 
the courtiers represented may be mentioned, using the 
numbering of Marteau and Vever 's key plan : 0, Khwas 
Khan. 9, I‘tibar Khan (governor of Agra). 15, Mahabat 
Khan (Jahangirs generpJissiiiio, who became a rebel in 
1026). 20, Mirza Ja'afar. 31, Padri (a Jesuit father, 

perhaps the Pere d’ Acosta. Padri ” is not, of course, 

a name). 33,. Tavshrif Khan. 34, Raja Ki^n Das 
(accountant of the elephant department). 39, Bairam 
Khan (doubtful — certainly not Akbar s tutor). 45, Sharif 
Khan (Amiru-l-umara, died 1612). 46, Shauqi {sitar — 

not mandolin ” — player), who sang Hindi and Persian 

songs “ in a manner that clears the rust from all hearts 
and received the title of Anand Khto). 51, Nuru-d-Din 
Quli (Kotval). 53, Khwaja Jahan (Dust Muhammad 
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Khan, son o£ Abdu-s-samad, “one of the old servants 
from the time when I was a prince’' ; died early in 1620). 
Zafar Khan (died 1622). 58, ‘Itiqad Khto (? which of 

the two cgurtiers of tiiat name). 59, Khwaja Abu-1- 
Hasan (bakhshikul, not the painter of the same name). 
62, Khanazad Khan (Amanu-llah, son of Mahabat Khan). 

In Mughal dynastic paintings there is nothing unusual 
In the anachronisms presented in such a work as this: 
The well-known large painting on cotton (of which 
a contemporary tracing sliowing Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jahan seated together is reproduced in OrieMtatische 
ArchiVj loc. ciL, fig. 3, and in Tadian Drawings, ii, 
pi. xxv) affords a- good example. It is very probable that 
Jahtogir had painted for himself a series of court scenes 
in which he appeared as a prominent figure. 

Only a portion of the signature remains, viz. Amal 
kamtirin Khanazadan, signifying, as correctly stated by 
Marteau and Vever, ' The work of the humble servants 
of the palace.” We know, however, that kh anazad was 
a title or designation applicable to painters, for Jahangir 
mentions one of especial merit, by the name of Abu-1- 
Ilasan and title of Nadiru-z-Zaman, as being “ a khanazad 
of my court ”. He states that this painter painted 
a picture of the accession of Jahangir, which was one of 
the chefs d'mivre of this age. It may be regarded, 
therefore, at least as very probable, that one of the 
khanazads who collaborated in the present production 
was Abu-l-Hasan, Nadiru-z-Zamto. 

Another court scene is a drawing similar in composition 
but differing in detail. Akbar is seated in the balcony 
bending forward to embrace Prince Salim, who kneels 
before him. Behind the prince there stands an attendant 
holding a sword. It is evident that this represents the 
reconciliation, of the prince with his father, which took 
place between 1602 and 1605 ; and on this occasion 
Akbar girded his son with the sword of his own father 
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Hiimayun (van den Broecke, quoted by Vincent Smith, 
Stvdents* History of India, 6th ed., p. 179). 

In style this drawing closely resembles the Darbar 
scene of India Office Johnston , Album 4, reproduced in 
Indian Drawings, i. pi. ii. The latter work bears an 
inscription to the effect “ Likeness of the Diwan-i-Khwas 
in Akbarabad and pictures of Jaliangir Padshah on the 
occasion of Shah Jahan’s departure on a journey to 
Balkh ”, and is signed by Raja Manoliar Singh. This 
must refer to an earlier expedition than that which took 
place in 1647 ; but I do not know whether Shah Jahto 
was ever so styled before his accession, or whether lie 
ever went to Balkh in person. In any case, however, 
it would appear that Raja Manoliar Singh was another 
accomplished painter of Darbar scenes. If he w^as 
working in the time of Jahangir we can well imagine 
that he may have collaborated with Abu-1 -HasaU. 

Apart from this it is interesting to note that the mise 
en schie, wliich is tlie same in all three of the pictures 
last described, is said to be the Diwan-i-KhwAs in 
Akbarabad. It is obvious, liowever, that the Hall of 
Private Audience represented in each case is that of 
Delhi, and not of Fathpur-Sikri ; for this is not tlie well- 
known hall with the throne supported on a single column, 
nor did Jahangir ever hold his court at Fathpur-Sikri. 

There is one other picture to wliicli I should like to 
call attention here. This is the frontispiece to D. C. Sen’s 
invaluable book on the History of Bengali Language 
and Literature (Calcutta, 1911). It represents Caitanya, 
and is said to have been painted between 1512 and 
1533 A.D. by order of Raja Pratapa Rudra of Puri. It is, 
however, a very evidently quite modern production. 

A. K. COOMARASWAMY. 
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SATIYAPlJTBA IN THE SECOND ROCK EDICT OF ASORA 

Scholars are not agreed as to the identification of 
Satiyaputra in the second Rock Edict of A^oka. 
Dr. Buhler,^^who edited tjie inscription in the Epigraphia 
Indica, identified it with the kingdom of the Satvats. 
Mr. V. A. Smitli^ identified it with the Tuluva country on 
the west coast. Sir E. G. Bhandarkar^ would locate the 
kingdom in the Poona district, where a number of families 
bear the name Sdtpute. Mr. Smith ^ now seems inclined 
to identify Satiyainitra with Satyamarigalam in the 
Western Ghats. 

The term occjrs as follows in thu various versions of 
the second Rock Edict : — 

1. Girnar : Choda Pacla Satiyaputo Ketalaputo a 

Taihbapaihni. 

2. Siuihbazgarhi : Choda Panidiya Sati^^aputra Kerala- 

putra Tambapaihni. 

3. Manschra: [Choda] Pa[ih]diya Satiya[putr] Kerala- 

putrfe] . . . bapani. 

4. Kalsi : Choda Paiii[di]ya Satiyaputo Kelalaputo 

Tariibapaihni. 

It is clear that the correct form of the name is Satya- 
putra, and tliat it must refer to some territory or people 
in South India. We may compare the date of the Asoka 
edict with those found in Patahjali’s Mahdbhdshya,^ 
Patafjjali is generally admitted to belong to circa 150 li.c., 
less than a century after A^oka. He mentions not only 
Pandya, Chola, and Chera dominions, but also Kafichipura. 
Satyaputra is conspicuous by omission, as Kafichipura 
is in the Asoka edict. One may reasonably be inclined 
to ask if the one name could nob be identified with 
the other. 

^ Ep. Jnd., vol. ii, p. 466. 

2 Early Higtory of India, 2nd ed. , p. 402 ; 3rd ed. , p. 163. 

** Indian Redew for 1909. 

* Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 185, note. 

® Mahdbhdaya, iv, 2, 2nd Anhika; iv, 1, 4th Anhika. 
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' On the Buddhist side also we seem to have some 
evidence of Kanchi having been a flourishing city in 
Asoka's time. Yuan Chwang^ terms the country round 
Kanchi '^the Dravida country,/', as distincjt from the 
Chola. He mentions traditions current in his day to the 
effect that Asoka built stupas there, one of them 100 feet 
high, and that the city was the birthplace of the Bodhi- 
sattva Dharmapala. Even to-day we find unmistakable 
evidence of ancient Bauddha vestiges at KMchL^ 

There is strong evidence to show that the country 
round KMchipura was known as the Satyavraia country. 
Even to-day the Brahmans of Kanchi use the expression 
Satyavrata-Jcshetra in their religious rites. In a copper- 
plate grant® of the seventeenth century Kanchipura is 
described as Satyavraia - namdnkita - Kanchi - divya - 
Jcshetra. Earlier still, the expression is used, in liis 
Guruparampardy by Pinbalagiya Peruinal Jiyar, a con- 
temporary of Nam-pillai, a disciple of Vadakkuttiruvidi- 
pillai, who was a prasishya of the great Ramanujacharya, 
the founder of Sri-Vaishnavism. The statement of Yuan 
Chwang that the country round Kanchi was the Dravida 
may be taken along with the tradition embodied in the 
Bhagavata Purana to the effect that Satyavrata, the 
Mann, was the lord of Dravida.* It would thus appear 
that the Pandya, Chola, Keralaputra, and Satiyaputra of 
the A^oka Rock Edict correspond respectively to the 
Pandya, Chola, Kerala, and (the) Kanchipura (country) 
of Patanjali, and the Satyaputras were people having 
Kanchipura for their capital. 

S. V. Venkateswara. 

Kumbakonam College. 

January 10, IBIS. 

^ Beal, Buddhibt Records of the Western World, vol. ii, pp. 229, 230. 

® Ind. Ant., vol. xliv, p. 127. 

* The Melupaka grant of Mahadevendra Sarasvati, Saka 1608,' which 
is being edited in the Ep. Ind. by my brother, Mr. S. V. Viswanathan. 

^ viii, 24, 58. 
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All students who have gone closely into the perplexing 
historical problems of pre-Maury a India have been 
obliged to consider the ipscription of King Kharavela in 
the Hathigumpha cave, Orissa, which has been known in 
a fashion since 1825. But the defective character of 
the text hitherto available made it impossible to use 
the record with any confidence. The belief that the 
inscription is dated in the \ ear 1(55 of a Maurya era not 
otherwise recorded was held by all concerned until 
Messrs. Fleet and Ltiders a few years ago denied the 
existence of anj such date. Pending the determination 
of that question tlie inscription remained useless to the 
historian. I felt the need of an authoritative text so 
keenly that in March, 1917, I wrote to Mr. K. D. Banerji 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
the learned Patna scholar, begging them to try to obtain 
a trustworthy text. Both gentlemen, wlio were already 
interested in the document, responded eagerly to my 
appeal, and enlisted the powerful aid of Sir Edward Gait, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, and of Sir John 
Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology. A properly 
equipped expedition was organized, with the result that 
in June, 1917, Mr. Banerji was able to bring back two 
inked impressions, which are the best mechanical 
facsimiles now obtainable. No improvement in the text 
can be looked for. Scholars must make the best of the 
facsimiles, which have been reproduced on the scale of 
one-fiftli, and are absolutely trustworthy so far as the 
condition of the rock admits. The first four lines are 
substantially perfect and fully legible. The fifth line is 
nearly complete. The last two lines, 16 and 17, which 
include the disputed date, are tolerably well preserved. 
The intermecliate lines, 6-15, are much defaced and in 
many places illegible. The interpretation of nearly the 
whole of the legible passages has been settled by the two 
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scholars named in general agreement. Differences of 
opinion concern minor points only. The crucial question 
of date has been determined finally, and all the principal 
facts stated in and the infere,nces deducibje from the 
inscription are placed beyond reasonable doubt. 

The distinction of publishingan authoritative and almost 
final edition of the Kharavela document has been secured 
by the Journal of the Biliar and Orissa Research Society, 
vol. iii (December, 1917), pp. 42.5-507.^ That Society 
having been founded only in 1915, and its publications 
being still little known in Europe, I have been asked to 
contribute to tlie pages of this Journal a brief note 
indicating the significance of the main historical results 
clearly deducible from the new edition of Kharavela’s 
record. Many minor matters of considerable interest 
arise which I pass over. This informal note is restricted 
to the announcement, without discussion, of the more 
weighty results which appear to me to be established. 

The inscription is a record of the royal doings in peace 
and war for thirteen years of the reign of King Kharavela 
of Kalinga or Orissa, who belonged to the third or Cheta 
dynasty of that kingdom, and was a zealous adherent of 
the Jain religion. He became Yuvaraja or Crown Prince 
at the age of 15, and was consecrated as king when 
he had completed 24 years. The inscription relates 
his acts year by year in the form of annals, ending 
in lines 16 and 17 with the date of the making of 
the inscribed cave, and a panegyric of the king, who is 
described by titles of a very unusual kind, as Kherna-raja, 
Vad ha-raja. Bhikhu-raja, and Dhama-raja, which are 
rendered by Mr. Banerji as King of Peace, King of 
Increase, King of the Mendicants, and King ot Law. 

^ The papers include two essays by Mr. Jayaswal, a third by 
Mr. Banerji, and an interesting note by Mr. V. H. Jackson, I.C.S., 6n the 
fortifications at the Barabar Hills, called Goradhagiri (Goratha-) in the 
inscription. 
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KLaravela was a powerful sovereign who attained an 
almost imperial position. He carried his victorious arms 
far westwards, even to Berar, defying the might of 
Satakarni, tjie third Anc^hra king. He conducted two 
successful campaigns in Northern India, in one of which 
lie defeated Bahapati, king of Rajagrha (also described as 
king of Magadha), who was forced to retire to Mathura 
on the Jumna. Bahapati is identical with Bahasati-mitra 
of certain coins and short inscriptions, both nameii being 
Prakrit variations of the Sanskrit Brhaspati, who was 
believed to be the regent of the zodiacal asterlsm 
{nakshatra) named Pushya or Tishya, which forms part 
of the constellation Cancer or the Crab. Bahapati 
certainly is an alternative name for Pushya-mitra, the 
lirst Sunga king, according to the lists in the Piirtaas.^ 
That identification carries with it many consequences, 
largely extending our knowledge of the Sunga kings and 
their coinage. Mr. Jayaswal develops the Sunga history 
with remarkable acuteness in his papers. The fame of 
Kharavela spread so far that even the Pandya king in the 
remote south sent iiiin complimentary gifts. 

The population of Kalinga is stated as millions 
(85 lakhs). Knowing, as we do, that the Mauryas and 
their predecessors maintained a permanent census, there 
is no reason to distrust the figures. 

The inscription gives an interesting list of the subjects 
taught to a young prince in order to prepare him for the 
duties of his station. They are enumerated as — 

(1) Lelcha, official correspondence. 

(2) Rupa, matters connected with the currency. 

(3) Ganana, finance and treasury accounts. 

(4) Vevahara, law. 

Biihler erroneously supposed the reference to be to the 
elementary lessons of childhood. 

^ Such alternative names were common, e.g. Bimbisara-i^renika, 
Ajata^atru-Kuniya, Asoka-Piyadasi, etc. 
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The capital of the kingdom appears to have been 
Tosali, mentioned in Asoka’s edicts. According to 
Mr. Haraparshad Sastri, Tosali is etymologically identical 
with Dliauli, the name of the , place where a set of the 
Kalinga edicts exists. 

The synchronism with Satakarni, the third Andhra 
king, is of obvious importance. 

The. Nanda dynasty exercised dominion over Kalinga 
for a long time. The Jain religion, if not predominant, 
as it may have been, certainly occupied a position of high 
•honour both in the days of the Nandas and in those of 
Khai;avela. I may mention that I had come independently 
to the opinion that the Nandas were Jains. The state- 
ment contained in an Oriya MS. of the sixteenth century,, 
as quoted by Mr. Jayaswal, that the Nandas were 
orthodox Vedic Hindus, is opposed to all other evidence. 
But the actual language of the MS. speaks only of 

Nanda-raja ”, and it is possible that one member of the 
dynasty may have been an orthodox Hindu. 

The inscription of Kharavela is dated in the year 165 
of the Maurya era, Rdja-Muriya Kale, equivalent to* 
+ 170 B.c. Muriya Raja must be interpreted to mean 
Chandragupta, and the era must have run from his 
accession or coronation, which may be dated in any year 
from 326 to 322 n.c. 

The significance of the date of the record, c. 170 B.C., is 
emphasized by the reference in another passage to Nanda 
Raja having excavated a canal in Kalinga 300 years 
earlier, that is to say, +470 B.c. The Nanda Raja 
referred to appears to be Nandivardhana, the ninth 
6aisunaga king of the Puranas. It seems to be necessary 
to treat him and his successor, Maha-nandin, No. 10, as 
Nandas, distinct from the Nine Nandas^ who came 
between No. 10 and Chandragupta. In the third edition 

^ Mr. Jayaswal interprets nava-Nanddh as meaning the “new”, not 
the “nine Nandas ”. 
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of my Early History of India (1914), I placed the 
accession of Nandi vard liana doubtfully about 418 B.o. 
He must now go back to c, 470 B.C., or possibly to 
an earlier date. Tliat findirg involves putting back 
Ajatasatru br Kunika (No. 5, ^aisunaga) to at least 
0 . 554 B.C., and his father Binibisara or J5renika (No. 4) to 
at least c. 582 b.c. Ample evidence attests the fact that 
Gautama Buddha was contemporary with both those 
kings. The Kharavela record, therefore, as Mr. Banerji 
points out, supports the old traditional dates for the death 
of Buddha, 543 B.c., and the death of Mahavira, 527 B.c. 

The importance of that inference needs no demonstra- 
tion. I have been so impressed by the new evidence that 
in my forthcoming book, The Oxford History of India, 
now being printed, I have inserted the earlier dates for 
the Saisunagas and Nandas (p. 70). The discussion 
which must ensue probably will establish reasonable 
certainty. Meantime it is desirable that all students of 
ancient India should be informed of the most important 
advance in the investigation of the pre-Maurya histor}^ 
which has been effected for many years. The best way 
for making the new evidence generally known is to 
publish this announcement in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Whatever may be the final decision 
concerning the chronological question, it is indubitable 
that the establishment of the authoritative text of the 
Kharavela inscription, so far as it is recoverable, is 
a material addition to knowledge. ymcENT A. Smith. 


THE TALAINGS 

With reference to tlie review of the above-named book 
in our January Part, I think it should be made clear that 
the author of the book, wnth whom I am personally well 
acquainted, has not only been living for the last few 
yeai^ in close and constant association with Takings in 
Siam, but also previously spent a much longer period in 
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similar association with the Talaings of the Amherst 
District, Burma, having been a missionary at Ye for many 
years prior to his transfer to Siam. He is probably the 
only European living who has a really intimate personal 
knowledge of both sets of Talaings. 

It would be interesting to know whether the reviewer 
has any evidence for the statement in the note on p. 127 
that king Dhammaceti was a Brahman. He had been in 
Buddhist orders, of course, whicli is not quite the same 
thing, and though there are (and have been for many 
‘Centuries) in Burma persons styling themselves Brahmans 
and officially recognized as such, I do not remember 
coming across any statement in the histories that 
Dhammaceti belonged to that class. C. O. Blagden. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ARABIC TRADITION 
Second Communication 

1. Since the first communication (JRAS. 1916, p. 838 
sep) the following collaborators have joined the work : 
Dr. V. de Bosis, Home; Professor J. Horovitz, Frankfort; 
Professor I. Kratchkowsky, Petrograd ; Dr. J. Pedersen, 
Copenhague ; Dr. A. E. Schmidt, Petrograd. 

2. Contributions towards the expenses of preparation 
have been sent or promised by : the Utrecht Society for 
Arts and Science ; the Royal Institute for the Philology, 
Ethnograpliy, and Geography of the Dutch Indies ; 
Teyler s Fund ; the de Goeje Fund. 

3. On Professor Snouck Hurgronjo’s advice the text of 
BokhM according to Kasiallani’s commentary has been 
divided among the collaborators ; it may therefore be 
hoped that this text will be finished in a few years. 

4. Mr. C. van Arendonk and Mr. J. L. Palache at 
Leiden will join the work probably in the course of this 
year ; other collaborators will be gladly welcomed. 

A. J. Wensinck. 

Leiden. 

June, 1918, 
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Die auf sOdarabten bezuglicben ai^gaben Naswan’s 

IM AL - ‘ULt^M GESAMMELT, ALPHABETISCH 

GEORDNET UND HERA USGEGEBEN. Von ‘AziMUDPiN 

Ahmad, Ph.D. “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series, 
Vul. XXIV. Leyden : E. J. Brill, Imprimerie 
Orientale ; London : Luzac & Co., 1916. 

The Arabic lexicon entitled Shams aWlJliiin, by the 
South Arabian j)hilologist Nash wan ibn Sa‘id, who lived 
in the twelfth century of the Christian era, has loiif]^ 
been known to European Arabists, but has never been 
printed either in Europe or in tlie East. Wliether it 
would be worth while to print it in full may be doubted, 
for much of what it contains is accessible to us on far 
older and better authority. But on certain subjects, 
particularly on matters connected with South Arabia, it 
supplies a considerable amount of useful information 
which is not readily found elsewliere, and hence the 
present publication is fully justified. The editor, a native 
of Patna (Bengal), was enabled by the liberality of the 
Government of India to pursue his Oriental studies at 
Leipzig, where the idea of publishing extracts from the 
Shams ai-ULilm was suggested to him by Professor 
August Fischer. For the text the editor made use of 
several manuscripts, of wliich the most important is in 
the Library of the Escorial. The extracts, which occupy 
118 pages, are very properly arranged according to the 
alphabetical order of the verbal roots, wdiereas in the 
original work the alphabetical order is not consistently 
observed. That the Introduction and the Critical notes 
are written iA German is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstances under which the book was produced. 
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Owing to the residence of the editor in India, the task of 
revising the proofs and making the Indices devolved upon 
the Trustee-in-Charge of the Gibb Memorial FundV* 
Dr. R. A. Nicholson. 

Since the work is not a systematic treatise' but merely 
a collection of isolated notices, criticism must confine 
itself to matters of detail. With regard to the manuscript 
authorities, it may be mentioned tliat the editor, if we 
may judge by liis Introduction, was unaware of the 
existence of two manuscripts in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge, marked Oo. 6.22 and Add. 3091 
respectively, which contain large portions of the Sho.7ns 
al-^UlHin — see Professor E. G. Browne’s Hand-list of 
Muhammadan Manuscri}'>ts (Cambridge, 1900), p. 113. 
Neither of these is dated, and it is possible that they 
might prove, on investigation, to be copies of some 
manuscript which tlie editor has used ; if so, we should 
have no reason to regret his ignorance of them. It is 
a more serious ground for complaint that he leaves us in 
the dark as to certain points about which we require 
precise information. Thus he tells us, on the first page 
of the Introduction, that some of his extracts have already 
been publisliod by (the late) Professor D. H. Miiller, but 
he omits to state when and where they appeared. 
Similarly, in the list of works on pp. xxii and xxiii, he 
only once condescends to mention a date of publication. 
This is bad enough in the case of separate books, but it is 
still worse in the case of articles which have appeared in 
periodicals, such as Professor Muller’s Burgen und ScJdosser 
Sildarahiens, to which the editor refers without informing^ 
us that the treatise in question consists of two papers 
published in the Sitzungsberirhte der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Vienna), vol. xciv (1879), 
p. 335 seq., vol. xcvii (1881), p. 955 seq. Moreover, the 
editor, in his Critical notes {Bemerhungeaf shows very 
little power of discriminating between what is important 
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and what is unimportant. It is, for example, quite 
unnecessary to refer to the Lisdn al-Arah or the Toq 
al-Arns when they merely repeat statements contained 
in the Sha'^tis al-ULdm. On the other hand, when 
Nash wan qftotes verses from the poets, such as Imru’^i-1- 
<5ais or Hassan ibn Thabit, the editor ought to tell us 
whether or not those verses occur in the published 
Diwdns of the poets in question, and this he almost 
invariably omits to do. Many of the verses cited by 
Nash wan as ancient are undoubtedly spurious. Thus he 
is very fond of ascribing verses to the half-mythical 
South Arabian hero As^ad Tubba‘, otherwise called 
al-Kamil or Abu Karib. These verses are obviously 
fabrications, but it is interesting to observe that some of 
them, in which As*ad Tubba* is made to foretell the 
coming of the Prophet (p. 13^ seq.), appear in the Kitdh 
al~Ma'drif oi Ibn Qutaibah (ed. Wustenfeld, p. seq.), 
who lived three centuries before the time of Nashwan. 

With regard to the verse quoted on p. 3^® 

the editor might have mentioned that it occurs in the 
Ifamdsah of al-Bulituri (Leiden MS., p. 16^) with the 
reading “ a bed of reeds”, instead of ‘‘ a small 

palm-tree The reading of al-Buhturi is supported by 
the analogy of a verse in the Kdmil of al-Mubarrad 
{ed. Wright, p. 414^®) 


S' o -- c ^ 


and of another verse in Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenfeld, 

p. 6203) 










One more instance of a verse on which some further 
light might have been thrown occurs on p. 11^ 


’^ 3 ^ ilr 

JRAS. 1918. 
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Nashwan ascribes the verse to Tarafah (see Ahlwardt’s 
JiivanB of the Six Poets, p. where it is given in 
a very corrupt form), and he apparently regards 
as a plural of Jkj, which means, according to him, “ power 
and glory. ' But no such word is known to exist, and it 
is therefore probable that we should read J compare 

the Diwdn of al-Akhtal (ed. Salhani, J891), p. 51^ where 
is explained as = . 

An interesting statement, 'which the editor has not 
included among his extracts, though he might well have 
done so, is found in the Cambridge MS., Add. 309 J,. 
fol. 1076, line 13 — , i.e, juruh^ 
when applied to stones, means “ those which are hewn " : 
see Noldeke’s translation of at-Tabari (Geschichte dcT 
Ferset' und Araher u.s.w.), p. 193, note 4, and Mordtmanii 
and Muller, Sabdische DenJcmdler, p. 92. 

The proof-sheets having been revised by Dr. NicholsOn,. 
it is no wonder that the Arabic text is very accurately 
'printed ; among the few mistakes which occur are 
(p. (]*) for (p. 8^) for (p. 

for (p. 18^) forj^k 

It is unfortunate that at the beginning of the Intro- 
duction tlie editor has repeated the statement of 
Brockelmann (who is rich in misprints) that Nash wan 
died in the year 573/1117. A moment s reflection suflices 
to show that 1117 is a mistake for 1177. 

An Index of tlio verses, arranged according to rhyme 
and metre, would greatly have increased the value of 
the book. 


A. A. Bevan. 
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New Arabic Books 

The Tajarib al-Umam, or History of Jbn Miskawayh. 
Reproduced in facsimile from the manuscript at 
Constapntinop'e by Deoke Caetani, Principe di Te^no. 
Vol. VI. Gibb Trust, 1917. 

Few literary trusts can have as splendid a record pf 
work as that founded in memory of E. J. W. Gibb. , Of 
the long row of volumes which the Trustees have issued 
during tlie comparatively few’^ y^ars of the existence of 
the Trust the greater number are now indispensable to 
Islamic students ; some of them, such as Dr. Nicholson s 
translation of the Kashf al-Mahjuh, ought to appeal i{0 
a wdde public; and not a few — Mr. Guests Kindi may be 
taken as an example— have distinctly raised the reputation 
of English scholarship. The policj: of the Trustees hi 
issuing facsimiles in lieu of editions in certain cases ha» 
been criticized in France and Egypt, but (as it seems to 
the present writer) unreasonably : such raw materials as 
facsimiles of important w^orks, not easily accessible, are 
extremely valuable to researchers : and even when scliolarly 
editions of the same works arc published, the facsimile of 
a MS. is by no means useless, since an edition (especially 
of a text in the Arabic character) cannot fail tp embody 
the views of the editor, and so cannot be entirely objective. 
In the case of the Greek and Latin classics it has probably 
never occurred to anyone that the facsimiles issued by the 
Hellenic Society and other bodies could interfere with the 
printed editions. 

Miskawraihi — this name appears to belpiig tp the 
author rather than to his father — w’^as a pupil of. the 
historian Tabari, and the material of which this volume 
consists, covering the years 326 69 A.H., was largely 
derived from the chief actors in the dramas described. 
The, author states this expressly for the period from 340 
onwards, but itr is true to a great extent for the earlier 
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period also. His favourite authorities were Muhallabi, 
vizier of Mu'izz al-daulah, and Abu*l-Fadl Ibn al-'Ainid, 
vizier of Rukn al-daulah. Miskawaihi was in the service 
of the former (he does not say in what capacity), and was 
librarian to the latter, himself a man of great learning. 
After Abu'l-Fadrs death he was in the service of his son, 
Abu1-Fath, also vizier to Rukn al-daulah ; he took part 
in the expedition conducted by Abu’l-Fath and ‘Adiid 
al-daulah for the restoration of Bakhtiyar to the Emirate 
of ‘Iraq, and afterwards entered the service of ‘Adud 
al-daulah, with whose death his history closes. These 
three employers are the only persons for whom he 
displays real admiration : in the case of Abu’l-Fadl it is 
whole-hearted, and rises to enthusiasm ; in that of 
Muhallabi the historian is conscious of certain weaknesses ; 
in that of ‘Adud al-daulali, admiration for this warrior 
and administrator does not blind him to the prince’s 
treachery and ambition. These are rari nantes m 
•gurgite vasto of knaves ; among whom the blackest 
appear to be Abu ‘Abdallah Baridi and Ibn Baqiyyah ; 
the former atones for some of his criminality by his 
astounding cleverness, a quality by no means lacking in 
the latter, yet not sufficient to win him any admiration. 
Besides these there is a whole gallery of portraits care- 
fully and skilfully drawn. 

The continuator of Miskawaihi, Abu Shuja‘, declares 
that Miskawaihi took much of his matter word for word 
from the famous Secretary of State, Ibrahim the Sabian, 
whose Letters throw light on several of the events 
described, but whose history of the Buwaihids called the 
seems to be lost. Some of the passages quoted from 
it by other authors seem to confirm Abu Shuja‘’s state- 
ment. What surprises the reader is that though 
Miskawaihi was in the service of Buwaihid princes and 
their ministers he has little to say in favour of i any 
member of the family except ‘Adud al-daulah, of whom 
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lr*s praise is, as has been seen, tempered. The portrait of 
Mu‘izz al-daulah shows few features that are not ugly, 
and some that are hideous ; the ablest member of the 
family, and the founder^of its fortunes, Tmad al-daulah, 
is represented as thoroughly unscrupulous and treacherobs ; 
a little, but by no means much, is said in praise of Rukii 
al-daulah, ‘Adud al-daulah’s father ; and Bakhtiyar, who 
succeeded Mudzz al-daulah, is made out to be on the 
whole the most incompetent and contemptible figure who 
appears on the stage — unless it be the Caliph Muqtadir, 
to whose moral and intellectual incapacity Miskawaihi 
attributes the collapse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 

Miskawaihi is probably the ablest of the Arabic historians, 
as indeed his rigid impartiality towards the dynasty 
whom he served indicates. He had that amount of 
experience in affairs of state which could help him to 
understand the working of the machine and brought him 
into contact with the persons whose actions constituted 
the history, of the time. In religious matters he was 
absolutely free from fanaticism, and very rarely makes 
any statement which could only come from Moslem lips. 
He takes some pleasure in recording the Byzantine 
defeats of Saif al-daulah, whom he regards as a most 
incompetent general. 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men, and one 
would look in vain in the pages of Miskawaihi for the 
names of those contemporaries of his who have attained 
most permanent distinction. There is no reference to 
Mutanabbi, encomiast of ‘Adud al-daulah and of Abu’l- 
Fadl, the greatest of all Arabic poets ; none to Abu’l- 
Hasan al-Ash‘ari, whose influence in the development of 
Islamic theology was vast ; little to the popularity of 
research in Baghdad, of which we hear so much else- 
where. These omissions are more easily intelligible to us 
now* than they were four years ago. From the excite- 
ment of a mortal struggle few of the years wherein he 
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composed his history can have been free. Experience has 
shown us that little except actual warfare and its results 
attracts attention at such times. 

D. S. M. 


Diwan OF Ibn al-RCmi. Edited with commentary by 
Shaikh Muhammad Sharif Salim. Vol. I. Cairo : 
Hilal Press. 1917. 

‘Ali b. ‘Abbas, ordinarily known as Ibn al-Rumi, 221 to 
284 A.H., is one of the most frequently cited poets of the 
third Islamic century. An edition of his poems was 
commenced by the very learned head of the Sufi Orders 
in Cairo, the Sayyid Muhammad al-Bakri, in 1900; for 
some reason it did not proceed beyond the odes rhyming in 
the sixth letter of the Arabic alphabet, and was never put 
on the market. The new edition, of which the part that 
has appeared goes no further than rhymes of the first two 
letters, has for its patron Hishmet Pasha, once Minister 
of Education in Egypt ; it is fully vocalized, and has been 
furnished with ample glosses by Muhammad Sharif 
Salim, an Inspector in the same ministry. An edition of 
this poet's works is very welcome to Arabic scholars, and 
the Shaikh's work deserves high commendation. It is 
likely to occupy many volumes, and it is to be hoped that 
nothing may interfere with its being continued and 
completed ; the War with the resulting paper famine 
places serious difficulties in the way of such enterprises. 

The poet with whom it is most natural to compare 
Ibn al-Rumi is Buhturi, who died in the same year, and 
as court-poet in Baghdad was in contact with many of 
the persons to whom Ibn al-Rumi addressed odes, or 
who are mentioned in his verses. Buhturi seems to be 
decidedly the superior of the two, both in the quality of 
his verse and in the amount of illustration which he 
furnishes for the history of the time ; but we must wait 
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for the completion of the edition before we can pronounce 
with safety on either matter. The language of both is 
fairly simple ; Ibn al-Rumi*s odes have a tendency to 
exceed by a great many, verses the length to which most 
poets limit themselves. The editor is to be commended 
for devoting some attention to the historicval allusions, 
while dealing exhaustively with questions of grammar 
and vocabulary. D S M 

Tahdhib Islah al-Mantiq. The Khatib Tabrizi’s recension 
of Ibn al-Sikkit’s work. Edited by Sayyid Muhammad 
Badr al-I)1N Na^sani of Aleppo. Cairo : Sa'adah 
Press, n.d. 

The Idali al-Maniiq, ‘‘ Reformation of Speech,” by 
Ibn al-Sikkit, a grammarian wlio died 244 A.H., is one of 
the most famous treatises on the Arabic language. It is 
more often mentioned tlian the same author s Tahdhib 
al-Alfaz, of which an elaborate edition has been published 
by the Bey-rut Jesuits. That meritorious society at one 
time promised an edition of the Iddh also, but I fancy 
this never appeared. A recension of the work by the 
Maghribi Vizier forms the subject of the second letter in 
Abul-‘Ala Ma'arri’s Rasa'il\ and Abu’]-‘Ala’s well-known 
pupil the Khatib Tabriz! is responsible for the recension 
which has now been printed, in two parts of very unequal 
length, the first occupying 236 and the second 76 pages. 
The editor does not appear to state whether there is more 
to follow. It certainly repays study, but much of the 
matter seems very elementary, and it is rather difficult to 
understand the celebrity which the book obtained. It 
consists mainly of observations on the correct vocalization 
of certain words, ordinarily such as are fairly familiar, 
with some illustrative verses and anecdotes. It is likely 
that most of the material or the whole of it has found its 
way into the later dictionaries. 


D. S. M. 
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SuBH AL - A‘sha. By Abu’l - ‘Abbas Ahmad al- 
Qalqashandi. Part xi. Cairo : Government Press, 
1917. 

We welcome the appearance the eleventh volume of 
Qalqashandi s Sicbh al-A'sha. It is occupied with speci- 
mens of state papers of Fatimid, Ayyubid, and Mamluk 
times in Egypt, with some from earlier times, and gives 
very ample descriptions of the secretarial usage. The 
whole work, which is printed with extreme beauty and 
accuracy, is an encyclopaedia of the practice of the huttah 
in tlie Islamic empires prior to the great expansion of the 
Ottoman Empire, and rarely fails to answer any question 
addressed it on its subject. The price at which these 
beautiful volumes are sold is said to have been increased, 
but is still ludicrously low. It will furnish much that is 
of value to future Arabic lexicographers. 

I). S. M. 


Matefiials for the Study of the Bab! Religion. By 
E. G. Browne. Cambridge University Press, 1918. 

Never has any special subject of Oriental research 
received such conscientious and thorough treatment at 
the hand of a European as the Babis of Persia liave 
received at the liands of Professor Browne. For nearly 
thirty years he lias collected all the available material 
and followed the course of this most modern of religions, 
and of the various sects into which, like all other 
religions, it soon became divided. All his readers must 
have caught some of his enthusiasm from the vivid 
descriptions he gives of the courage shown by the early 
martyrs of Babism, notably by the heroic death of the 
gifted poetess Qiirrat-ul-Ain. Indeed, the story of the 
Bab himself and liis earliest followers is one of the most 
moving in the liistory of religious persecution. After the 
new faith became divided into two main factions, Ezelis 
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and Baha is, the story does not make vsuch good reading, 
although the founder oi' the former sect was a man of 
great beauty of character, and the follow^ers of the latter, 
who now represent practically all Babis, produced many 
devout and disinterested men. • 

The volume under review may be regarded as a sort of 
finishing touch to Professor Browne's former work, 
containing as it does various narratives connected wuth 
the liistory of the Babis not hitherto published, and an 
account of the propaganda of the Baha’is in America. 
One almost regrets after reading this book that the Babi 
religion, except as an object of study, should have been 
carried outside the Muhammadan world. One feels that 
although the Bab was convinced he was preaching a 
universal religion and had a message to carry to the 
whole world, his creed was essentially a gospel for 
Moslems, just as his medium was the Arabic language. 
By this it is not implied that of the numerous converts in 
America none have been without absolute faith in the new 
religion, for indubitably many Americans have given 
their whole-hearied adhesion to the Baha’i cause, and 
have been prepared to make any sacrifice for it. The fact 
remains, however, that the doctrines preached by the 
Baha’is are utterly out of keeping with Western modes 
of thought, and are pracucally unintelligible to all 
Westerns who have not made a special study of Islam. 
Nor liave the Baha’is been particularly fortunate in their 
missionaries ; it seems inevitable that with the teaching 
of Oriental religions as a living force to Westerns, there 
should always go a certain degree of pretence: in other 
words, that the type of man who has most success is the 
one who is best able to play on the gullibility of the half- 
educated. The story of Baha’i propaganda in America as 
told in the present volume leaves one with the impression 
that :a number of excellent people have had their hopes 
raised by men who had no real message for them. 
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If from the point of view of dogma Babism can make 
little appeal to Westerns unversed in Islam, so, too, on the 
ethical side it has nothing to ofier which has not already 
been offered in far plainer language by the Gospels. 
Though his earlier works no doubt did much, incidentally, 
to make the teachings of this Persian reformer known to 
the West, and especially to America, Professor Browne 
confesses his chief interest in the study of Babism is 
neither political nor ethical, but historical, because of the 
light it throws on the genesis and evolution of other 
religions, so many of which take rise in the country which 
gave birth, not only to the Bab, but also to Zoroaster, 
Manes, and Mazdak. 

Professor Browne is himself unwilling to venture on 
any prophesy with regard to the future of Baha’ism, but, 
whether this movement is destined in the future to 
extinction or to expansion, all students of religion and 
of the Muhammadan East will for ever hold Professor 
Browne’s name in gratitude for having collected and made 
accessible to Western readers all that can be known of one 
of the most remarkable religious revivals in the world’s 
historv. 

E. D. R. 


Funi^railles de M. ^Idouard Chavannes, Membre de 
I’Academie. Le jeudi, 31 Janvier, 1918. 

When Death claimed Edouard Chavannes it took not 
only a savant of quite exceptional calibre, but a man of 
a nature that could not and did not fail to arouse among 
those who knew him the affection springing partly from 
sympathy and in part from high regard. This is apparent 
in each of the three admirable and sincere discours of 
MM. Heron de Villefosse, President de 1’ Acad emie, Maurice 
Croiset, for the College de France, and Senart, foi the 
Soci4te Asiatique. The latter, at the close of his address. 
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justly observes of Chavannes, tout en lui 4veillait cette 
impression de sirnplicite forte, de gravity morale qui, 
des sa jeunesse, rayonnait de lui comme le trait 
caract6ristiq^ue.’* And th^ natural and cultivated serenity 
of nature was not destroyed or disturbed by anything 
incongruous or incompatible in the career which circum- 
stance and his own tastes marked out for him. His 
vocation and his inclinations converged along the line of 
industrious and instructed inquiry into Far Eastern and 
Central Asian questions, which has made his writings on 
these subjects authoritative without dogmatism, and won 
general assent v/here others might have provoked merely 
disputatious opposition. 

Chavannes thus maintained, if he did not introduce, an 
exalted standard of attainments combined with a dignity 
of treatment into Chinese studies, of which they stood 
extremely in iieed. These were too often conducted with 
an ardour that wanted an adequate equipment, and 
usually generated more controversial heat than scientific 
enlightenment. But Chavannes worked in another 
atmosphere. ‘‘ Jamais un mot blessant,^’ writes M. de 
Villefosse, “ pour les opinions ou les sentiments intimes 
de ses confreres n’est sorti de ses levres ; il se montra 
toujours d’une courtoisie parfaite et d’une equite 
remarquable.'' Let us hope, as he would have w^ished, 
that his method may be not only admired but continued. 

M. Maurice Croiset sums up Chavannes’ total qualifica- 
tions thus: “Tour a tour archeologue, epigraphiste, 
historien, linguiste, litterateur, philosophe, oblige, par 
r^tat de la science qu’il representait, a se charger de 
t8,clies multiples, il a pu, grace a la souplesse cfe son esprit 
et a letendue de ses connaissances qui s’accroissaient de 
jour en jour, suffire a toutes, et se rnontrer dans toutes 
manifestement superieur a ses devanciers.” 

Arid Destiny, which had been kind to Edouard 
Chavannes during the fifty-two years of his lifetime. 
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let fall the shutter of Death before his longing eyes could 
witness the victory his loyal spirit thirsted for and 
believed in, ‘‘sans avoir vu,” as M. de Villefosse puts it, 
“ le jour du triomphe qu’il attendait avec une foi de plus 
en plus inebranlable.” ‘ ' 

L. C. Hopkins. 


Die Reduplikation in den indianischen, indonesischen, 
UND indogermanischen Sprachen. Von Professor 
Dr. Renward Brandstetter. pp. 33. Beilage 
zum Jahresbericht der Luzerner Kantonsschule, 1917. 

This short monograph deals with reduplication in 
the American Indian, Indonesian, and Indo-European 
languages. TJie term “reduplication” is to be under- 
stood here in its widest sense, as including the doubling 
of sounds, syllables, words, phrases, and whole sentences. 
The treatment is comparative, and therefore restricts 
itself to types of doubling wdiich occur in all the three 
families of speech above mentioned. It is rather sur- 
prising to find how many such there are. The work 
is divided into three chapters, the first being introductory 
and the other two dealing with the form and function of 
reduplication. In both aspects of tlie subject the 
analogies between the three families are remarkably 
close and striking. 

The fact illustrates very well the substantial similarity 
of the methods adopted by the human mind for the 
expression of its ideas even in cases where there is no 
likelihood (one might go further and say no possibility) 
of any original linguistic relationship or subsequent 
borrowing. Having regard to a recent anthropological 
theory which appears to start from the curious assump- 
tion that no human discovery or invention was ever made 
twice but must always be supposed to have been trans- 
mitted from some one source, I venture to think that it 
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was by no means labour lost to adduce these instances to 
the contrary in the linguistic sphere. 

The work is characterized by the author’s habitual 
acumen and precision. I have noticed only one point 
that I am in a position to question : the alleged M&lay 
word herah (p. 19^ 1. 4) should be herak. I fear this 
destroys the value of it as an instance in support of the 
author’s argument. The only misprints I have observed 
are: p. 23, 1. 9, IdG for IN, and p. 32, 1. 2, lantak for 
/antaq, 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Cambodge — Fetes Civiles et Keligiegses. Par 

Adh^mard Leclere. Paris : Imprimerie Nationale. 
1917. 

This work describes in a popular way, but with con- 
siderable minuteness of detail, the principal festivals and 
ceremonies current in Cambqja, and also a few that have 
recently become obsolete. There are a great number, 
among which mey be mentioned here the anointment of 
the present king, the festivals at the new year, the 
ordination of Buddhist monks, the consecration of a 
statue of Buddha, the royal birthday, the consecration 
of the great Buddhist pagoda at Phnom Pen, as being of 
particular interest. It is worthy of note that in some 
of these ceremonies a large part is played by Brahmins 
(or persons claiming to be such) who are natives of the 
country and have long formed a separate caste there, 
the only real caste, in fact, in a country where the caste 
system does not otherwise exist. Their importance is, 
however, purely traditional and ritual, being quite over- 
shadowed by that of the Buddhist hierarchy who embody 
the real religion of Southern and Western Indo-China. 
That^ however, only makes these Hindu survivals the 
more interesting, and it would be well worth while to 
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* proper. The book, which is well printed and adorned 
iWith thirteen plates, will serve a useful purpose in 
drawing the attention of Orientalists to these matters. 

C. O.'Blagden. 


Kalidasa et l’art poiJtique de lInde (Alankara 
Sastra). These de Doctorat d’Universite presentee 
a la Faculte des Lettres de TUniversite de Paris. 
Par Hari Grand, 6astri. pp. xiv, 360. Paris, 1917. 

Several years ago three Oriental professors of Oxford 
and Cambridge presented a memorandum to the Secretary 
of State for India advocating the establishment of a few 
fellowships to enable young Britisl) scholars to study the 
classical languages and antiquities of India, especially in 
subjects, such as grammar, philosophy, and archoBology, 
which can be pursued to greater advantage in India than 
in Europe. The holders of these fellowships, it was 
suggested, would thus become qualified for Oriental posts, 
which would serve as a means of training, in the country 
itself, young Indians in Western methods of study and 
research. As young European Orientalists were being 
more and more excluded from appointments in India, 
these recommendations were made, not only with a view 
to promoting higher Oriental studies in India, but also to 
preventing the decay of such studies in Great Britain, 
which must obviously have a special interest in upholding 
them. This proposal, though not successful, resulted in 
the establishment of Government of India scholarships, 
which enable selected Indian students of Sanskrit and 
Arabic to come to England and undergo a training 
according to European methods of research. Several such 
students have finished their courses, have taken research 
degrees, and in connexion with the latter produced and in 
some cases published work which augurs well for their 
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future usefulness as teachers among their countrymen. 
The present volume is, I think, the most substantial as 
well as the most valuable published outcome of the new 
system. The author is a ycung scholar from Lahore, 
who, wishing to utilize* his familiarity with Sanskrit 
Poetics from tlie Indian point of view, offered as a thesis 
for research^ according to Western critical methods, the 
works of Kalidasa, as illustrated by all the quotations 
from them to be found in about sixty Sanskrit treatises 
on Alahkara (Poetics) examined by him. It contains four 
chapters and a valuable appendix. 

The first chapter (pp. 1-59) furnishes a very complete 
bibliogi’aphy of treatises on Alaiikara. It opens wnth 
a list (pp. 2-9) of nearly eighty catalogues of Sanskrit 
MSS. utilized by the author for the pui-poses of his work. 
Then follows an alphabetical list in which works and 
authors are combined. Under each entry are statements 
giving the approximate date, specifying where the work 
has been edited, or, if unedited, where it is quoted, and 
adding references to the catalogues in which tlie MSS. of 
the treatises are ^^numerated. When works or authors 
are known only by quotation the reference to the work in 
which they occur is given. An asterisk indicates that the 
work so marked has been consulted by the author for 
the purposes of the present volume. The information 
here supplied will save the student a great deal of trouble 
in ascertaining what editions, commentaries, and MSS. of 
a particular work exist. Thus, under “184 Kdvya^ 
pralcdsa ”, beside.s the authors’ names and the dates, 
all editions are specified together with a list of nearly 
100 MSS. of the text, and 20 commentaries are 
enumerated with cross-references to 46 others. Inci- 
dentally several mistakes made by compilers of catalogues 
regarding Alankara works and authors are corrected ; 
e.g. 183 (wrong attribution of authorship), 345 (Dharma- 
kirti no Alahkara writer), 87 and 437 (imaginary author). 
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Chapter ii investigates the dates of the authors who 
have written on Alaiikara (pp 61-117). Thirty-three 
such writers are here dealt with. In this, as in other 
departments of Sanskrit literature, the lack of chronology 
is conspicuous. But though scarcely any of these works 
can be precisely dated, the century in which they were 
produced can in most cases be ascertained either by the 
known date of the kings during whose reigns their authors 
are stated to have flourished, or by the mention of 
predecessors whose approximate date has been discovered. 
All the chronological evidence available to him, Dr. Hari 
Chand has carefully brought together and sifted, in 
several cases establishing the dates with greater precision 
than had previously been attained. The authors are 
as. ranged in the chronological order which lie assigns to 
them during the period extending from 500 to 1650 a.d. 
The chapter opens (pp. 61-9) wntli the definitions given, 
by the leading native authorities, of alaiikara, or “poetical 
embellishment”, a term which, being considered toot 
narrow, began about 1 500 A.D. to be displaced by sdhitya, 
or “ composition 

The first writer in the series is Bhamaha, author of the 
Kdvydlaiikdra, A fairly good case is here made out for 
liis being anterior to Dandin. We know that he must 
liave lived before 800 a.d., because he was commented on 
by Udbhata, who flourished in Cashmere under King 
Jayapida (779-813). The matter whicli he and Dandin 
have in common or is similar in both (pp. 72-6) cannot 
be considered to decide the question of priority. But 
Indian tradition makes Bhamaha tlie earlier of the two, 
and as Dandin’s date has been pretty well fixed as witliin 
the period of the sixth to seventh century A.C., while 
Bhamaha appears to have known Kalidasa, 500 a.d. seems 
to be a not improbable approximate date for him. 
Dandin, Dr. Hari Chand regards as posterior not only to 
Bhamaha, but even to Bana, and thinks he flourished 
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after 650 a.d. He demolishes the theory of Pischel that 
Dandin is the autlior of the Mrcchahatika ^ as well as that 
of Jacobi and Peterson that Dandin was the author of 
the Chandovicitti , a treatise on metre. He also shyws 
that Dandin cannot be proved to be a native of the 
Deccan. 

He goes very fully (pp. 84-90) into the question 
whether the author of the Karikas of tlie Dhvanydloka 
and Anandavardiiana, the author of the commentary on 
that work, were one and the same person. The majority 
of the writers on Alankara make no distinction between 
the two. Thu'^ the Karikas are often attributed to 
Anandavardhana, while stanzas found as examples in 
the commentary are attributed to Dhvanikara. On the 
other hand, the more weighty authorities, though fewer 
in number, expressly distinguish Dhvanikara from 
Anandavardhana. After setting forth very fully the 
e>?^idence on which his opinion is based, our author 
concludes that they are different, assigning Dhvanikara 
to the beginning of the ninth century, and Anandavardhana 
to the latter half of that century during the reign of 
A vanti varrnan (855-84). 

He further convincingly shows (pp. 91-5) that the 
view which distinguishes Rudrata, author of the Kdvyd- 
laiikdra, from Rudrabhatta, who wrote the Sringdratilaka, 
is the correct one. 

Abhinavagupta (pp. 98-100), the Kashmirian Saiva 
philosoplier (c, 1000 A.D.), who wrote a commentary on 
the Dhvanydloka, occupies among Alahkara writers 
a position analogous to Sahkaracharya among Vedantist 
authors. *It is interesting to note that he also wrote 
a commentary on the Ndiyasdstra of Bharata. This 
work, hitherto known only from quotations in another 
commentary, has been recently discovered in a frag- 
mentary form in Travancore. Students of Indian poetics 
will look forward to its publication in the Trivandrum 
jRAs. 1918. 38 
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Sanskrit Series by that able and industrious scholar 
Ganapati 6astri. 

Most Sanskritists will be surprised to find that of the 
Kavya'praka^a, the work of ,the Kashmirian author 
Mammata (eleventh century), and of his continuator, 
Alata, no fewer than sixty-six commentaries are here 
noted. The oldest of them still remain unedited. 

The list of authors discussed in this volume ends witli 
Jagannatha (c. 1650 a.d.), the composer of two works on 
Alahkara and the most authoritative of all the modern 
writers on that subject. 

A survey of the authors here dealt with shows that 
Kashmir, Bengal, and the Deccan were the three centres 
in wliich Alaiikara was chiefly studied, and that among 
these Kashmir may be considered as the cradle of the 
science of Sanskrit poetics. 

Chapter iii (pp. 119-22) contains all the quotations 
from the works of Kalidasa to be found in the works on 
Alankara examined by the autlior. The quoted stanzas 
are given under the title of each of Kalidasa’s works, 
following the order in which they occur in those works. 
The Sanskrit text of each stanza is accompanied by 
a French translation and by the name of the Alahkara 
work quoting it, together with the variants, if any, 
which are there found. The material supplied in this 
chapter is obviously of great value for the textual 
criticism of Kalidasa’s plays and poems. 

This subject is treated in chapter iv, which is entitled 
The History of the Text of Kalidasa according to the 
citations The Alahkara treatises do not throw any 
fresh light on the question of the date of Kalidasa ; for 
though we know from other sources that his fame was 
established by 600 A.D., Vamana, the author of the 
AlamJcdrasHtravrtti (eighth century), is the first writer on 
poetics to quote him. But the testimony of these Works 
is particularly important in regard to other questions. 
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juch as, which are the authentic works of Kalidasa, and 
which recension lias preserved the form nearest to the 
original. 

Six works are by yniversal consent considered^ the 
authentic productions of the great poet : the three 
dramas Sakuntald, VilcramorvaSi , and Mdlavikdgni- 
mitra, the two epics Jiaghuvamm Sixid Kumdrasambhava, 
and the Jyric Meghaddta, All these are frequently 
(quoted in Alahk^ra works. The Rtusamhdra is also 
commonl}'' attributed to Kalidasa, but a strong argument 
adduced by our author against this attribution is the 
fact that the treatises on Alankara ignore this poem 
completely with a striking unanimity. He has not found 
a single stanza quoted from it in the whole Alahkara 
literature, though, as he justly remarks, descriptions of 
the seasons would naturally lend themselves to quotation. 
But when tlie occasion for such quotation arises, only the 
undoubted w^orks of Kalidasa, such as the liagltnvairi&a 
and the Yikr(imorv(i,4l, are drawn upon (pp. 241-2). 
Dr. Hari Chand further points out that no commentary 
on the Rlusayiiitdra appears till the eighteenth century, 
while the Meghaddta, the Raghuvamm, and the Kumdra- 
samhhava, were already commented upon in the tentlj 
century. An anthology of the fifteenth century is the 
first work to cite stanzas from the Rtusainkdra, giving 
two under the name of Kalidasa and two anonymously. 
Finally, our author asserts that in the very title of the 
poem the word samhdra, as meaning collection or 
“ cycle ” of the seasons, has a sense never used by Kalidasa. 

Of the four recensions of i^akuntald, the Devanagari, 
the Bengali, the Kashmirian, and the Dravidian, our 
author proves that the first is the best, and that Pischel 
was wrong in giving preference to the second. Even 
Vi^vanatha, author of the Sdhityadarpana, who was 
a native of Bengal, does not follow the Bengali recension, 
and the Alahkara works in general usually agree with 
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the Devanagari recension. These two are the only 
recensions in the true sense. The Kashmirian is only 
a hybrid recension which follows sometimes one, some- 
times the other of these two. , The Dravidian is so 
closely allied to the Devanagari as not to be entitled to 
rank as a separate recension. 

^aknniala is much oftener quoted than the other two 
dramas, supplying fifty-three stanzas compared with 
twenty-seven from Vikramorvasl, and only eight from 
Malavikagnimitra, Of Vikramorvasl there are two 
recensions, the Devanagari and the Dravidian; but for 
the Alahkara writers the latter does not exist. There 
is only one recension of the text of Malavikagnimitra, 
and the quotations in the Alahkara treatises are in 
agreement with it. 

The number of stanzas (124) quoted from the Kumdra- 
sambhava is proportionately much greater than those from 
the Raghuvamsa (155), the percentages being twenty 
and ten respectively. Though the former epic is evidently 
incomplete, there can be no doubt that it never extended 
beyond the eighth canto, which as well as all the previous 
seven is quoted from by the writers on poetics. The 
commentators unanimously indicate the eighth as the last 
canto ; neither they nor the critics knew anything of 
a longer poem. 

The nineteen cantos of the Raghuvamsa are all 
represented in the Alankara treatises, and all the 
quotations confirm the traditional text of the poem. 

The Meghaduta is quoted relatively oftener than any 
other work of Kalidasa, thirty-three stanzas, or nearly 
one-third of the poem, being found in the Alahkara works. 
All these quotations appear in the texts of both the 
commentators Vallabha (c. 900 a.d.) and Mallinatha 
(c. 1400). Dr. Hari Chand remarks that the critics 
preceding Mallinatha nearly always agree with his text 
rather than with Vallabha’s. The order of some of the 
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stanzas in the original text of the MeghadHta is doubtful, 
and so is the authenticity of some of them.^ The author 
proposes to discuss these two questions at some other 
time. ^ 

The fourth chapter concludes with a denial of Pisckers 
assertion that the citations from Kalidasa in the Alahkara 
treatises have no value whatever. The author insists, 
on the contrary, that these citations have the value of 
fragments of ancient MSS., the readings of which, in fact, 
bring us nearer to the original text of the poet^s works. 
Thanks to them, wc know the readings of a considerable 
proportion of Kalidasas poems from a period beginning 
eleven centuries ago. The hope is accordingly expressed 
that the editors of texts will not neglect the evidence of 
the iniiiimerable citations contained in the treatises on 
Alahkara, and that the editors of the latter works will 
take care to trace all those citations to their sources. As 
the great majority of the more important writers on 
Alahkara can now be dated at least as to the century, the 
authors whom they cite must be earlier. They can 
therefore be made one of the chief means of gradually 
building up post-Vedic literary chronology, which has 
hitherto been so very meagre. 

The volume closes with an alphabetical list of the 
initial words of all the stanzas contained in the authentic 
w-orks of Kalidasa as well as in the Rtusarnhdra. It will 
be useful to students in various ways, but especially as 
a means of tracing quotations from his poetry in 
Alahkara works. 

In spite of the difficulties of printing at the present 
time, there are surprisingly few errors of the press 
in this volume, and even these are trivial, such as’ 
“Jayadratha” (p. 32), clrantana (p. 95), “Vallabah'' 
(p. 245), ‘‘ Mallinatha ” (p. 248), cominentataires '' 

^ See my review of Professor Hultzsch’s MeyhadiUa with Vallabha’s 
commentary in this Journal, 1913, p. 177. 
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(p. 248). Vidyanatha ” seems to be a slip for 
** Vaidyanatha ” (p. 111). The freedom from mistakes 
in transliteration is very refreshing in the work of an 
Indian scholar. 

• , 

This book undoubtedly contains a large amount of solid 
matter of permanent value. It will be indispensable to 
all students, of Sanskrit poetics. We have here just 
the kind of work the production of which furnishes the 
most useful form of training for Indian students : the 
methodical collection and sifting of a large number of 
facts, from which the conclusions they justify are then 
extracted. The work has ^ been done with care and 
thoroughness. It warrants the hope that the author will 
persevere in the type of research which he has so 
admirably begun in the present volume. 

A. A. Macdonell. 


Niddesa. Maha Niddesa, vol. ii. Edited by L. de la 
ValL'^e Poussin and E. J. Thomas. Pali Text 
Society. London, 1917. 

SuTTA Nipata Commentarv, II, being Paramatthajotika, 
II, 2. Edited by Helmeh Smith. Pali Text Society. 
London, 1917. 

When the Suttanipata was first edited for European 
students by Viggo Fausbdll, thirty years ago, the founder 
of the Pali Text Society expressed a hope that the 
commentary (or rather commentaries, the older and the 
younger) on that ancient and important text might find 
editors. The commentaries, for one reason and another, 
had to wait for years, and were preceded, not long ago 
(1913), by a second edition of the Suttanipata itself, 
prepared for tlie Pali Text Society by Dines Andersen, of 
Copenhagen, in collaboration with Heliner Smith. This 
edition (for which the abundant material included tWd of 
Trenckner's incomparable transcripts) was naturally 
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better than the first. It was then the hour of the 
commentator to appear. In 1916 the first volume of 
the older commentary, entitled Niddesa (or strictly, Maha- 
Niddesa) was br6ugLt out bj the Pali Text Society, the 
edition being prepared by L. de la Vallee Poussin ^and 
E. J. Thomas. In the same year the first volume of the 
younger commentary, Buddhaghosa’s raramatihajoiilcd, 
edited by Helmer Smith, came into the hands of students. 
These editions are now completed by the appearance of 
the second volume of each (P.T.S., 1917). 

Students of the Suttanipata have, then, an early 
commentary, which has acquired unusual authority, and 
a later one, by tlie most famous commentator in the Pali 
language, on a text which, even without counting its claim 
as one of the oldest of the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
has difficulties and beauties enough of language to make 
it as attractive as it is characteristic. If we look up some 
observations of Fausbbil ^ in the introduction to the first 
edition of the Suttanipata we find an interesting note on 
the sections entitled Mahavagga, Atthakavagga, and 
Parayanavagga. Fausboll remarks that they are very 
old. ‘‘This,’' he says, “seems to be evident from there 
being a commentary on them called Niddesa, which has 
been incorporated into the Buddhist Canon (see Childers’ 
Dictionary under Niddeso), and from their being quoted 
in the Nikayas and the Vinayapitaka.” Considering the 
way the Sutta- and Vinayapitakas hang together and the 
constant use of stock phrases and stock illustrations, it is 
evident that this commentary, so highly valued by tlie 
compilers of the canon, will be one to consult, with some 
chance of help, on passages of the canonical books 
which may be the more obscure to us because the 
later commentator thought them easy and volunteered no 
explanation — or shirked it for some other reason. 

1 Fausboll also translated the Suttanipata for the Sacred Books of the 
East Series, vol. x, Oxford, 1881. • 
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Vol, ii of the Niddesa now before us consists of the 
commentary on the Atthakavagga. It begins with the 
11th Suttaniddesa, namely the chapter on Tumult and 
Dispute (Kalahavivdda), and ends with the 16th, the 
Sariputta niddesa. Vol. ii of the Paramatthajotika takes 
in the Mahavagga, Atthakavagga, and Parayanavagga. 
We can therefore compare the two commentators' treat- 
ment of part o£ the oldest portion of the Suttanipata. 
As to language, both of them show an almost equal 
contrast with the archaisms of the Suttanipata. Indeed, 
a comparison can hardly be made where the style is, from 
the nature of the text, entirely different. The poetry of 
the Suttanipata can perhaps, in a sense, be understood 
or at least remembered, by its rhythm where the 'words 
are difficult but the lesson of the verse unmistakable. 
The commentator s business, however, is to be prosaic and 
explain : his language is not for the ear or for the heart, 
but for the inquiring mind. He must make up his com- 
mentary of gloss, graniitiar, and encyclopaedia matter. 
But two commentators of different periods may do this 
differently — so it is with our two. An instance or two 
of their differences will suffice. 

The compiler of the Niddesa sets out to explain the 
language of the Suttanipata in the manner of a painstaking 
tutor lecturing on a text and helping his students to 
construe word for word. He defines in dictionary style, 
piles up synonyms and occasionally supplies later forms 
where those of the verse are archaic. He gets along, if 
one may say so, with businesslike speed and few digres- 
sions, but his explanations are not the less full of matter 
and illustration. The commentary on the Attadandasutta 
is typical of his manner. The simple words danda (penalty) 
and bhaya (fear, peril) lead the discourse a long way, 
first to that perpetually remembered source of fear 
and punishment — the raja. Such and such an .one 
displeases the king ; varieties of punishment that may 
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fell on him are mentioned. Another displeases the king ; 
he is made to suffer tortures that give the imagination 
a horrid ta^c in contriving translations for the terms 
used. The guardians of hell appear on the scene ; danda 
and bhaya ^assume yet more dismal meanings ; a long 
quotation from the canon occurs here, on which the 
editors, as in many other places, add footnotes giving 
references to the Nikaya from which the passages are 
quoted or which contains lines strikingly similar. In 
exposition there are features in the style of the Niddesa 
which recall both the Sutta- and Vinayapi takas, and the 
method of explanation and definition resembles the old 
commentary embodied in the Vinaya rules (see the 
observations of the translators of the Vinaya, S.B.E., 
vol. xiii). On the other hand, the Niddesa is far more 
elaborate than the Vinaya qommentary and shares with the 
Sutta language the peculiarity of stringing many verbs or 
substantives together in a repetition which has the effect 
of amplifying or intensifying the meaning of the first 
word. To give examples of two kinds of paraphrase or 
definition : the word lobho (coveting, desire) has as 
equivalents lobho lubbhand lubbhitattam sdrdgo sdrajjand 
sdrajjitattam (p. 263). On the next page the endeavour 
to give the full sense of kodho (anger) leads tlie com- 
mentator to set down : yo cittassa dghdto patighdto 
2 )at igham virodho pativirodho hopo pakopo sampakopo, 
dosOy padosoy miiipadoso, cittassa bydpatti manopadoso 
kodho kiijjhand kitjjhitattam doso dussand dussitatiam 
byapatti bydpajjand bydpajjitattam virodho pativirodho 
candikkam assiiropo anattamanatd cittassa. At the end 
of tliis we know something about translating the word 
kodho. The difficulty is to choose from out the wealth of 
words the best for the occasion. Sometimes a word such 
as kathaTjfikathd (perplexity or doubt) is explained first 
bviesfly by its equivalent vicikicchd (p. 268) ; then the ex- 
planation is improved by illustrations. How does ‘*doubt*’ 
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arise ia respect of a thing desired — or not desired, as the case 

may be ? First the doubt as to the thing not desired : 

“ Shall I be cured of this disease of the eyes or shall 

I not be cured ? Shall I be cured of this disease of the 

♦ ^ ( 

ear, etc. ? ” A doubt as to the thing desired : “ Shall 
I obtain pleasing forms, sounds, scents, tastes, pleasures of 
touch, shall I [have like pleasure in] my family, my 
following, my dwelling, my property, fame, praise, 
garments, food, couches, medicines offered to me as alms ? 
Thus doubt arises. 

‘ There are, of course, respects in wliich the Niddesa 
differ^ from the texts handed down as the actual word 
of the Buddha. The note of exhortation is absent: the 
business of the Niddesa is to explain. But the canonical 
authority of the work dominates the later commentator. 
When we pass on to the Paramatthajotika we find that 
Buddhaghosa’s treatment of the Suttanipata is not quite 
in the vein of his commentaries on the greater Nikayas, 
tlie Vinaya, or the Abhidhamma. He is brief, which is 
not his way. On certain verses of the Suttanipata we 
find the older commentary ten times the length of the 
later. There was not much left for Buddhaghosa to add, 
and in such cases he often refers the student expressly to 
the Niddesa. 

To give one instance, in the Attadanda suttaniddesa, 
before mentioned. MHiere the Niddesa gives a lengthy 
and almost picturesque discourse on punishment and peril, 
Buddhaghosa dismisses the words danda and hhaya in 
a sentence with one edifying touch (i.e. whatsoever perils 
arise in tliis world and the next, all arise by reason of 
a man’s own evil conduct). On the other hand, he begins 
with his usual careful inquiry at the opening of the sutta : 
what was the occasion (kd ivppatti) [of this discourse] ? 
and then tells us something that the Niddesa omits, 
namely, that the Attadandasutta was spoken by . the 
Buddha '‘standing between two armies” to appease the 
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quarrel between the'Sakya and Koliya clans on the river 
question. Elsewliere, ii» the Mahavagga and Atthaka< 
vagga the hi ivppatti query leads to anecdotes and 
description in Buddhaghosas favourite vein, but his 
explanation *of terms and difficult phrases of tlie Sutia- 
nipata is not very full, perhaps because the Suttanipata is 
not a systematic body of Buddhist teaching. It is 
a mixture of poetry and ethics less likely lo stimulate the 
fifth century teacher to his greatest efforts. Not that the 
commentator of the four great Nikayas and author of 
the Visuddhimagga was one to spare himself labour, as the 
rising generation of Palists finds out from the work still 
left to do. We hope to see the rest of Buddhaghosas 
work published in just such excellent editions as that 
which Mr. Helmer Smith has lately completed. 

The editing of the Mahtoiddesa has been carried out 
with the scholarly thoroughness of which the names 
of the two editors are sure guarantees. The verses 
of the Suttanipata are printed in full and in spaced 
type to distinguish them, at the first glance, from the 
commentary and the metrical quotations occurring in the 
commentary. The editors liave traced most of these 
quotations and allusions, and their labour will certainly 
be rewarded by the gratitude of every student of the 
Pali language and special Pali Buddhist terminology. 
Perhaps it will be worth while to add here the correct 
reference for a quotation which the editors have noted as 
“not traced” (p.4l7). The parables that so vividly illustrate 
human suffering (the word is soJcasalla) are the words of the 
Buddha in the Piyajatikasutta of the Majjhima Nikaya 
‘(vol. ii, p. 109, PTS. edition). 

The Niddesa and Paramatthajotika have both been of 
service to the editors of the Suttanipata in fixing the 
text. The editors of the second edition (1913, see above) 
depended chieAy on Buddhaghosa. He, on the other hand, 
does not often differ from the Niddesa, but occasionally we 
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find the commentators making a different choice when two 
readings were before them. As an example : verse 969 
of the Suttanipata reads uccdvacesu sayanesti Jcivanto 
tattha bheravd ; the editors here follow Buddhaghosa, 
who interprets Jcivanto by Icittalcdy how many, but points 
out that there is another reading IcJiivanto { = lcujantOy 
Skt. VJcujt to make a noise). Buddhaghosa does not 
consider this reading satisfactory ; in his opinion it does 
not fit the context (na param sandhiyati). But the 
Niddesa on this verse prefers the reading glvanto, 
explaining it thus : Ictijjanio, nadanto, saddam Icaronto, 
The, alternate reading Jcivanto is mentioned, however, 
by the Niddesa commentator with the explanation JcittaJca, 
JcivataJca, JcivabaJndd, 

These and other small details illustrate the minute and 
reverent labour of the old commentators for the preserva- 
tion of the sacred text and the safeguarding of all the 
Buddha’s word lest anything should be lost to future 
generations. Our modern editors follow in their footsteps. 
Those who have for years consulted Childers’ Dictionary, 
Morris’s Notes and Queries, in the early days of^the Pali 
Text Societj^’s Journal, and Trenckner’s Pali Miscellany, 
will think, as they turn over the pages of the Niddesa and 
Paramatthajotika, how gladly those scholars would have 
welcomed the help of our editions of works which in 
their day were buried in MS. For each generation the 
task becomes lighter, but happily the level of work 
remains as high as in the •past. 


The Gods or Northern Buddhism. By Alice Getty. 
General Introduction on Buddhism translated from 
the French of J. Deniker. Illustrations from the 
Collection of Henry H. Getty. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1914. 

There has hitherto been a great lack of works illustiiating 
the Iconography of Mahayana Buddhism in its later 
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developments ; in fact, it may be said that no work has 
been available to students of this subject which deals with 
it systematically throughout in any way comparable with 
M. A. Foucher s account of the sculptures of Gandhara in 
his L'Art Greco- Bovuddlaque dii Gandluira. We have 
here in this excellent and fully illustrated volume a 
successful attempt to fili tliis gap. The subject-matter is 
drawn from Mr. Henry H. Getty's collection ; tlie 
descriptions are by Mrs. Getty; and the cornpreliensive 
introduction by M. J. Ueniker adds greatly to tlie value 
of the book. The scope of this work is with few exceptions 
limited to the Buddhism of Tibet, China, and Japan, 
especially to the developments usually alluded to under 
the name of Lamaism. The exceptions are mainly from 
Siam and Burma, which are really illustrations of the 
Hinayana school of those countries ; the only illustration 
from Ceylon (pi. vi, 6) comes under the same category. 
No attempt has been made to deal with the earlier 
indications of a development in the direction which 
afterwards flourished so abundantly in Tibet, which may 
be traced first in Gandhara sculpture and afterwards in 
the schools of mediaeval India, especially in that of Bihar 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, and also in 
Ceylon and more abundantly in Java. In the later 
Gandhara work this tendency becomes clear (as in the 
figure of Hariti with projecting tusks discovered by 
Sir A. Stein at Sahr-i-Bahlol, A.S.R., 1911 -12, pi. xli, 
fig. 16), and in the mediaeval sculptures of Bihar the 
prototypes of many of the extravagant forms adapted 
to Buddhist purposes from Tantric Hinduism may 
be found. As an example, the three-headed figure 
(one head being that of a pig) of MMchi standing 
on a chariot drawn by seven swine, of which an illustra- 
tion is given in Fouchers Iconographie Botiddhique, 
fig. 2L7, and in V. Smith's History of Fine Art in India, 
fig. 129, may be instanced. This goddess of the dawn, 
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whose name without other resemblance may be found in 
Vedic mythology as one of the Maruts, appears in the 
Buddhist sculptures of the eleventh-twelfth centuries in 
a form which suggests a parody of the figures of Surya 
in his chariot drawn by seven horses. (There is an 
excellent example of Marichi in this form in the collection 
of mediaeval Indian sculptures in the British Museum.) 
Tlie forms illustrated in pis. xxxix, xl, and xli of the 
present collection may all clearly be traced to the art of 
Magadlia, and even^when the gentler art of Japan (as in 
pi. xl) rejects the more savage form which survives in 
Tibet, the identification is completed by the three faces, 
one that of a pig, which appear at the back. In this 
Indian school, too, may be found examples of the Vajra in 
its modern Tibetan form, very different from that found in 
Gandliara art. A similar pedigree might be made out in 
many cases, and as our knowledge of this little-studied 
phase of Buddhist iconography increases, examples may 
be expected to multiply. In mediaeval Ceylon and Java 
art also the cult of the Bodhisattvas was greatly 
developed. Mr, Coomaraswamy has published some good 
illustrations from Ceylon, although the Mahay toist 
tendency there w'as soon suppressed, and the modern 
iconography of that island shows little but figures of 
Gautama Buddha. For a complete history of the develop- 
ment of the forms which are now characteristic of 
Lamaism it is evident that the evidence derived from 
these sources should receive full consideration, of which 
no doubt space did not admit in the work under 
consideration. 

One mistake may be pointed out among the descriptions 
of statues of Buddha. The figure (pi. xi, a) sitting in 
Dhyana overshadowed by a Naga is not Buddha, but 
represents the Jain Tirthankara Par^vanath^. In the 
list of illustrations (p. x) it is called Buddha, but described 
as Jain, while in the text (p. 18) it is described as 
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Gautama Buddha. The style of the sculpture as well as 
the mark on the breast sujfficiently identify it as a Jain 
work of Western India. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in Lamaistic 

Buddhism i*s the gradual dwindling of the honour pai(i to 

thfe only real fig?ire, the historical founder of the religion. 

In the oldest sculptures every event, real or legendary, in 

his life finds its representation, and many of the more 

popular tales, or jdlaJcas, regarding his doings in previous 

incarnations were almost equally a]j)undantly illustrated. 

In the mediaeval art the stories of his life are few and the 
* 

jdtalcas liave almost entirely disappeared. At the present 
day they have gone altogether, and only in Burma, where 
a purer form of Buddhism survives, can they be found 
now. In Tibet a crowd of deities have sprung up around 
liiin, and in tliis forest the original figure is barely 
discernible. The few varieties of representations of 
Prince Siddhartha before his call to be the Buddha 
gradually differentiated into some doubtfully distinguish- 
able Bodhisattvas in Gandhara art, where we may 
perhaps recognizt Avalokitesvara and Maitreya. These 
have multiplied into a liost of about 500 deities according 
to M. Deniker’s estimate, and it is with these and their 
intricate classification that Mrs. Getty’s work is mainly 
occupied. In Japan the true Buddha retains more 
importance, however, than in China, and still more than 
in Tibet. Many of the principal figures can, as already 
stated, be found in mediaeval art. Among these are 
Amitabha, Kuvera and Hariti, Tara, Avalokitesvara, 
Maitreya, Mafijusri, Marichi, Mahakali, and Chunda. 
Vijrapani in his multifold forms seems to be descended 
from the mystic vajra-bearing figure who accompanies 
Gautama Buddha in Gandhara art. But the whole 
system of Adi - Buddhas, Buddhas, Dhyani-Buddhas, 
Dhyani-Bodhisattvas, Dharmapalas, and their tutelary 
gods, as well as the female counterparts or 6aktis 
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of all these in their infinite variety, has gradually 
'developed from various sources which are here carefully 
examined, and these are treated with great fulness of 
detail and illustration. Mr. Getty's collection is com- 
prehensive, and though it cannot be asserted that every 
variety is represented it is not too much to say that 
exceptions are few and unimportant. Mrs. Getty's 
descriptions are full and detailed, and make identification 
an easy matter. The illustrations are from photographs 
very clearly reproduced, and there are also several in 
colours taken from paintings and shrines. 

Mr. Deniker’s Introduction is an admirable concise 
history of Buddhism in its first conception and its later 
developments, and also of the artistic influence emanating 
from the Graeco-Indian style of Gandhara which travelled 
through India to the south and east as far as Ceylon and 
Java, throwing out a branch through Nepal into Tibet, 
while a second stream travelled directly northwards into 
Western and Eastern Turkistan and thence ultimately 
into China and Japan. Thus tlie art of the latter 
countries was influenced by these two distinct and 
independent currents from Gandhara, the one flowing 
directly through Turkistan and Mongolia and the other 
through Bihar, Nepal, and Tibet, and these two streams 
of influence can be distinctly recognized up to the 
present day. 

Tlie Clarendon Press has acted up to its old reputation 
in bringing out this important and valuable work in such 
an attractive form. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


A Little-known Chapter of Vijayanagar History. 
By S. KrisHnaswamy Aiyangar. Madras, 1916. 

Mr, Krishnaswamy Aiyangar has in this little book 
given a study on the obscure period of the history of 
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the Vijayanagar kingdom previous to the accession of 
Krishna Deva Eaya in 1509. He has brought together 
a considerable amount of valuable evidence regarding the 
rise of the SMuva family to power, and his work forms 
a useful si/pplemcnt to* Mr. SewelTs Forgotten Empire, 
Whether his contentions are accepted in toto or not, it is 
clear that all students of this period must give them 
careful attention. 

In quoting from Firishta it would be. well if 
Mr. Aiyangar followed the Persian text rather than the 
renderings of Scott or Briggs, especially in the matter of 
transliterations. It may be noted also that the name of 
the Kulbarga family should be written Bahmani and not 
Bhamani. 

M. L. D. 


li’lNDE d’AUJOURD'HUI fiTUBE SOCIALE. By ALBERT 
Ml^TiN. Nouvelle edition mise a jour et augmentee. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 1918. 

M. Metin gives a vivid impression of the vastness of 
the scene and the complications of the action to be played 
thereon. “ L’Inde est un monde,” as he says. A study 
of things as they are and “ non un examen critique du 
regime anglo-indien ” (Pref.), the book contains detailed 
accounts of architecture and ceremonies, and deals in 
a spirit of enquiry with education and administration, 
'rhough several sections are given to economic conditions, 
yet the impression remains that ‘‘ on pourrait appliquer 
aus Hindous le jugement d'Herodote sur les anciens 
Egyptiens et dire qu’ils sont les 2 >lu 8 religieux de tons les 
hommes” (p. 27); or, again, “ Tindustrie, le commerce, la 
politique ne sont pas encore laicises comme en Occident et 
d'ailleurs ils n*ont pas d'importance que pour une petite 
partie de la population. Les preoccupations religieuses 
. . . dominent Texistence de la*majorite (p. 98). 

JBAS..1918. 39 
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M. Metin strikes a note of contrast between Islam and 
Hinduism, for of the former he says, “danslacommunaute 
iniisulmane tons les hommes sent freres ou doivent T^tre, 
rislam devient pour eux une patrie superieure a toutes et 
sans autres lirnites que la foi (p. 130) ; while the Hindu 
“ n’a pas d autre patrie que la caste ” (p. 59). And 
although (p. 63) ''Tinfluence occidentale commence a 
penetrer la soeiete indoue ”, he asserts the pi^esent 
persistence of the system when he says that “ le gradue 
des university anglo-indiennes conserve sa caste. L'lndou 
n’y renonce meme quant il ae convertit au Christian isrne ” 
(p. ^8), while he further says, “ le mouveinent continue 
a mesure que rindouisine peneire cliez les sauvages des 
Provinces centrales et du Chota Nagpour . . . Ainsi les 
dernierea populations primitives de la peninsule entrent 
dans un cycle duquel lea classes les plus eclairees ne sent 
pas encore sorties” (p. 61). 

Finally, he thinks that while the opinion that “la 
conscience indieniie selevera bientot aux idees occi- 
dentales ” is correct in the main, the process will still 
l>e a long one. and has in fact not yet begun (p. 345). 

M. E. L. 1). 

Annual Report of the Mysore Arch/eologicaj. 
Department for the year 11)17. By Rao 
Bahadur R. Naraslmhachar, M.A. Fol. ; pp. 67, 
15 plates. Bangalore: (Government Press. ^1918. 

This latest Report of Mr. Narasimhachar shows the 
same happy combination of sound learning and practical 
energy as its predecessors, and records a twelve-month’s 
fruitful work on which he may be congratulated. Most 
of the temples visited in 1917 — at Halebid, Belur, Dodda- 
Gaddavalli, Grama, Nuggihalli, Yelandur, etc. — had been 
examined by him previously ; but this latest tour has 
yielded some further details and illustrations which are 
very welcome. Besides these, we note some interesting 
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‘information concerning the great Svamis of the Madhva 
church wliich has been derived from the archives of the 
Nanjangud monastery, and soi?)o fairly important 
epigraphic rinds, notably a grant of the Gahga Durvinita 
and stone *epigra})iLS of two obhei* early Gahga kihgs, 
Srivikrama and 8i ipurnsha : an unfinished grant of 
a king of Punnad, which should be compared with the 
Komaralingain plates of Kavidatta ^ ; and two inscriptions 
of Kulottuiiga-Chola I, besides much other now and 
interesting material. 

L. I). Barnett. 

Religious Thought and Heresy in the Middle Ages 
By the Rev. F. W. BussELL, T) D. London : Robert 
Scott. 1018. > 

The student who takes up this substantial volume of 
nine liundnnl closely printed pages will be struck by the 
immensity of the field it covers and the numbtir of 
subj(^cts it reviews. Folklore and magic, the primitive 
Aryas and the Vedic gods, Zoroastei' and tln^ Magi, 
Bmldhist and Nestorian missions, Sabians, Manicheans, 
Gnostics, Babylonian astrology, the Jciwish Cabbala, 
Dionysiac cults and Orphic mysteries, all these and many 
otluu* like topics pass befon* us either in asides or as tlu^ 
main subject of discussion. They are, almost all of them, 
prior to the Middle Ages, which Dr. Bussell defines as the 
seven centuries between A.D. GOO and 1800 ; they occupy 
half the volume, and the}?' furnish the material for the first 
of the two objects the author has in view — the study of 
the intellectual conceptions of God, the Woi ld.and the Soul 
contained in the great religions of India, Persia, and the 
Hellenized East. So far the work is an essay in the 

^ On 1 . 18 of this new grant Mr. Narasiinhachar pnthimpatih as 
a proper name,, and hence has to record a discrepancy from the 
Koniaralingam grant ; but it may be merely an epithet, and if that is 
so there is no discrepancy. 
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history of religious philosophy. But this is only half 
the book, and the second half seems at first sight to have 
little connexion with the first. It treats of Christianity 
and Islam as authoritative creeds which moulded the social 
polity of the Middle Ages ; it is a study of fixe- conflict 
between Authority and Free Thought, a conflict in which 
Free Tliought, suppressed at first, ultimately wins the day. 

The book is therefore an expression of two subjects in 
which Dr. Bussell is profoundly interested — religious 
philosophy and social politics. It was a bold idea to 
connect the two in the way he has done, and to make 
a study of Asiatic religions the portal to a study of 
mediaeval society. A more ordinary craftsman would 
have gone for his preliminary materials to Judaism 
and early Christianity, to Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
I)r. Bussell takes these for granted. He finds a 
connecting link in the various philosophies, or philosophical 
ideas, mostly of Asiatic origin, which found embodiment 
in mediaeval heresy, and disturbed the absolutism of the 
mediaeval theocracies. Of course, Dr. Bussell is aware 
that this is not the whole story. The lawyers did quite 
iis much as Aristotle to overthrow the mediaeval regime, 
and so the work concludes with a summary, a very good 
summary, of the growth of feudal society in Western 
Europe, and of the part taken by the Roman Church. But 
this has little or nothing to do with philosophy, and is 
treated as a supplement. 

A work with a range so large demands wide sj^mpathies, 
wide reading, and much learning ; and all these Dr. Bussell 
possesses in abundance. He is a master of Greek philosophy 
and thoroughly at home in mediaeval history. Moreover, 
he has an unusual interest in and acquaintance with 
India ; its religious speculations. Buddhism in particular, 
attract him greatly ; and although he usually follows 
Deussen and other well-known authorities, he appears to 
have made some study of Indian philosophy at first hand. 
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For the rest of his book, covering so wide a field, he 
necessarily relics on various specialists. His summaries 
are generally excellent. The chapters, for instance, on the 
natural theology of Ai-istotle as understood in the Middle 
Ages, and on Farabi and Averroes, appear to me admirable. 
It is scarcely necessary to warn tlic student that many, 
one might almost say most, of the subjects dealt with are 
still eiih judice : the views Dr. Bussell expresses may very 
possibly not be the reader’s ; but tliey are rarely behind 
the most modern developments ; and they err in my 
opinion rather from being too advanced tliari too con- 
servative. Be that as it may, Dr. Bussell can always fall 
back on the autliority of some distinguished scholar to 
add to this wealth of knowledge and of learning. 
Dr. Bussell is generally entertaining ; he intersperses his 
learning with hits at modern politics, tendencies, and 
fashions of thought , he considers that the nineteenth 
century and the twentieth, as well as tlie centuries that 
preceded them, are in no good way ; and even without the 
intervention of tlie Kaiser the world generally belongs to 
the Devil, (in die other hand, a reader of the work has 
certain,! will not say drawbacks, but difficulties to contend 
with. Its very wealth of subjects and of detail makes 
it hard sometimes to follow the sequence of the author’s 
thoughts; he uses technical terms like Monism, Nominalism, 
and Realism with rather unusual latitude ; and his idio- 
syncrasies, which are not a few, will disturb some 
readers, if they add to the pleasure of others. 

I have already stated the main objects witli which the 
work commences and ends, but there are many others 
scattered by the way, and the book is more than it 
professes to be. Thus the author claims to have given 
a complete conspectus of religious thought throughout the 
civilized world from the 'Atlantic to Japan during the 
mediaeval period; and this the author has fairly done, 
provided we omit mediaeval theology, Christian or 
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Muslim, for which he has no great liking. The heretics 
alone engage his attention. Moreover, he tries to sliow 
the affinity of the East and the West ; and liis wide 
reading and wider sympathies often suggest points of 
resemblance. These are sometimes superficial, and often 
natural, but sometimes there is direct borrowing. For 
instance, Dr. Bussell suggestively compares the absorption 
of the Hindu sage in the Atman with the Buddhist 
conception of Nirvana and the Stoic drapa^ia. The first 
is almost devoid, he says, of moral characteristics, while 
the Buddhist possesses the feminine virtues, the Stoic the 
masculine. Here the process of evolution in each case is 
natural and independent. In others the affiliation is real. 
Thus the Gnostics probably borrowed from the Buddhists 
the theory of reincarnations: and from them it has 
descended in a direct line through Christian and 
Muslim sects to the Persian Imams and the Mahdi. 

The Indian section occupies onc-third of the volume ; 
it is certainly one of the most interesting portions of the 
work ; and although its disproportionate length may be 
accounted a drawback artistically to the development 
of tlm main argument, it adds greatly to the value of the 
book, and we are thankful for it. Dr. Bussell has a good 
deal to say about Buddhism wliich is both somewhat 
novel and illuminating. But there are two points wliich 
he pretermits, and to which I should like to draw his 
attention. The first is the barbarian invasions of Persia 
and India. These invasions were prior to the barbarian 
invasions of the Roman Empire, and they had both for 
Central Asia and for Northern India momentous results. 
The results were twofold so far as India is concerned. 
To the amalgamation of the Indo-Scj^ths, tlie Kuslians, 
and the Hunas with the native population of North-West 
India is due the rise of the Rajputs, and through the 
Rajputs the whole mediaeval history of Hindostan was 
determined. Again, Indo-Scyths and Kushans took the 
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loading part both in the development and the propaganda 
of Mahayana Buddhism, which is full of Scyihic elements, 
and which woujd never have ciossed the Himalayan 
barrier without the Scyths. 

The other point to which 1 wish to draw attention is 
the wonderful way in which the simple nature worship of 
the Aryas was developed at the hands of the Aryo- 
Dravidians. Tlie principle throughout is the same — the 
exaltation of the means above the end. We have first 
the efficacy of the sacriti%?e, then of the sacrificial fire 
which bears the offering to the gods, next comes the 
efficacy of the formula which sanctifies the fire, the 
j)riest who possesses the formula, the Brahman who 
possesses the supernatural mana, and last of all the 
guru, ^vho is the equal of the gods and sole intermediary 
between the gods and men. There is no other example 
on a similar scale, so far as 1 know, of the influence 
magical beliefs have exercised upon the development of 
religious ideas ; and we may see in this with much 
probability the growing influence of the Dravidian 
element. 

But to turn from these tempting bj^epaths to the main 
thesis of the book. I have already stated Dr. Bussell’s 
twofold purpose ; he ends by saying that the evolution 
followed has been “throughout mental, and” (except in 
the case of Islam) “in great measure independent of social 
and political changes”; and the question is whether 
Dr. Bussell is following the right track ? how far has 
pure thought any influence on the development of human 
society ? 

Religion is the strongest bond of social union ; it 
certainly was so both in antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages; and religion depends upon cei'tain beliefs. But 
althougH it does so it is eminently practical; and it 
deptends upon these beliefs in a practical rather than an 
intellectual way. In paganism the intellectual element is 
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very small. Pagan religions are religions of particular 
communities ; they are essentially local ; they depend 
upon cult and ritual ; and they shrink from defining too 
closely the nature of the unseen powers. When they 
develop, it is under the stress of outward circumstances, 
and in a semi-conscious way. With universal religions the 
case is different. These are based on individual belief, and 
they find expression in a creed explicit or implied. Here 
the intellectual element is vastly greater. But although 
it may act as a driving power, it is not the main motive. 
These religions aflford indeed a new outlook on the world, 
but they owe their attraction to their moral character, 
and to the rewards and punishments they assign to 
conduct. Mediaeval Islam offered Paradise to the true 
believers ; mediaeval Christendom threatened the repro- 
bates with Hell ; and the threat was, to say the least, 
as potent as the promise. 

Thus, although religion had a very close connexion 
with the social structure throughout the Middle Ages, the 
purely intellectual side of it was far from being the most 
important. Since society was founded upon a creed, an}^ 
divergence from that creed endangered the basis of 
society ; it was felt to be necessarily anti-social ; and 
Dr. Bus.sell has no difficulty in showing that the per- 
secution of the Albigenses and other mediaeval heretics 
arose out of popular excitements and alarm, and not from 
the Church’s jealousy. On the other hand, the age, since 
it was individualist throughout and claimed assent to 
certain intellectual propositions, was to a certain extent 
favourable to philosophy. Theology sought its aid. 
Were not both searchers after il vero in die si queta ogn 
intelletto ?— the double aspects of the same truth 
Scholasticism was the attempt to harmonize the two ; 
and the philosopher often boasted within his*^ esoteric 
circle that he had the best of it. But speculation was 
kept within narrow and strict bounds; the Middle Ages 
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neither originated, nor could it originate, any new 
philosophy ; the intimate connexion of theology with the 
social structure of the Church and the State made this 
impossible. Neo- Platonism in the Christian garb witli 
which the* Pseudo-Dionysius had clothed it satisfied all 
the requirements of the Catholic Church ; and it was not 
until the very end of our period and reluctantly that the 
University of Paris admitted the works of Aristotle. 
Thiis satisfied Western Christendom, because, being the 
heir of the Roman Empire, it was homogeneous. But 
Rome had not fared so well with the Eastern Provinces ; 
its success was partial ; distinct nationalities, rising out of 
the debris of the older ones, began to assert themselves : 
and this assertiveness took the form of religious dissdnt. 
Thus Syrians and Copts made of religious dpgmas and 
metaphysical speculations which few, if any, of the 
theologians understood, popular pretexts for a revolt 
against the spiritual tyranny of Byzantium. Syria and 
Egypt togi^tlier with the Sassanian Empire passed under 
the rule of Islam ; and Persia was swarming witli disciples 
of all the Oriental phiiosophies. Superior to the Arabs 
in material civilization and trained intelligence, they 
revolted again.st the unphilosophic dogmatism of the 
doctors of Islam; and they were supported by feeling 
local and national. Tlie E«ast ever was the birthplace of 
all the heresies,; the peoples whicli embraced Islam 
were a heterogeneous multitude ; and in mediaeval Islam 
the heretics were of far greater importance, political 
and social, than they were in mediaeval Christendom, 
increasing barbarism went far towards extinguishing the 
quest of philosophy in Islam; but Arabian philosophy, 
transplanted by way of Spain and the Jews to Western 
Europe, was one of the many causes which brought 
about the triumph of Free Thought. There were 
signs already of the turn, of the tide before the final 
collapse of the Holy Mediaeval Empire, and the seventy 
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years exile of tlie popes in Avignon precipitated the 
change. But mediaeval heresy had no share in the 
triumph of Free Thought. It became defunct with 
the Middle Ages. 

What, then, is the moral of this history ? ' 

Dr. Bussell defends the Buddhists against the chai^ge of 
pessimism ; he finds in Buddhism a message of soul- 
gladness for the monk; but he is far from being an optimist 
himself. Society, he says, has no longer any moral basis, 
and philosophy is in extremis ; and he concludes his 
work by saying that his studies yield him little hope for 
the future. The Dean of Wells once remarked that no 
historian could fail to be an optimist. The doctrine is 
a liard one at the present day, a trial to our faith, when 
we see Europe engulfed in a sea of calamities, and all 
tlie infamies and atrocities scientifically revived which 
accompanied the invasions of the first barbarians. If the 
progress of the world depended upon either science or 
philosophy, the outlook would be clieerless. But the 
progress of the world does not depend upon these, for 
the goal of history is the moral elevation of mankind — 
the enlargement of the spheres of duty and of love. 

J. Kennedy. 


Navigation to the Far East under the Roman 
Empire. By Wilfred IT. S(1ioff. 

The Eastern Iron Trade in the Roman Empire. 
By Wilfred H. Schoff. 

The Transcontinental Silk Trade at the Christian 
Era. By Wilfred H. Scoff. 

These three pamphlets are reprints of papers contributed 
by Mr. Schoff to the JAOS. and the American Numismatic 
Society. Mr. Schoff is a keen student of the ways Df 
commerce in the ancient world, and his translation of the 
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'Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea and of Isidore’s Staihwm 
are valuable contributions to the subject. The pamphlets 
in question complete these works by summarising what is 
known from other sources regarding Roman trade with 
the Middle*and Far Easib. Mr. Schoff writes pleasantly; 
his quotations from modern authors throw light upon the 
classical texts, and hi.s conclusions are generally sound. 
The most important paper of the three is the one on the 
iron exported from India to Adule and later to Alexandria. 
The Peri2)Lus is the first to mention it.^ From the interior 
of Ariake there came, according to the Periplus, iron, 
steel, and cotton cloths, shipped of course from Barygaza, 
and brought by Indian merchants in Indian ships for sale 
to Abyssinia. Pliny, who was a contemporary of the 
author of the Periphif^, tells us that this iron was the 
finest known, but he gives a somewhat different account 
of it.^ He calls the iron Seric iron ; it was brouglit, he 
says, by the Seres, with dresses, skins, and furs — products 
of Ceiitral Asia. 

The Romans of Pliny’s day had only the vaguest 
notions of the Chinese and China ; by the Seres they 
usually meant the traders of Kashgar and Khotan and 
their immediate neighbours ; Pausanias, who had picked 
up some curious information (which he misunderstood) 
from travellers in the Eastern seas, calls them a mixture 
of Scythians and Indians; and Mr. ScholF is obviously 
vighi, jHice certain modern Sinologists, in holding that the 
Seric iron never came from China proper. But the 
<juestion is whether it came from Central Asia. 

Pan-ku, the historian of the early Han dynasty, tells 
us that a Chinese envoy, wlio was kept as a prisoner or 
hostage in Fergannah, taught the mountaineers how to 
make iron weapons after the Chinese fashion (c. B.c. ] 00). 
The Pamirians carried on a vety considerable trade with 
India. It is possible, therefore, that the iron exported 

2 H.N. XXXI V, 145. 


^ Periphis, c. (5. 
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from Barygaza may have come from Fergannah. But’ 
this is nob a supposition which would have occurred to 
anyone, were it nob for Pliny. The working of iron was 
known in North-Western India long before Pliny's time, 
and the Indian iron must have feeen of superior quality,, 
for the Oxydracm and the Malli presented Alexander with 
a hundred talents of it.^ During the early centuries of 
our era India made a wonderful advance in metallurgy, 
due possibly to contact with the Chinese. The iron pillar 
of the Kutb at Dehi, cast in a single piece, nearly twenty- 
four feet in length and six tons in weight, the broken iron 
pillar* at Dhar, which was nearly twice as big, and the 
life-size brass figure of the Buddha found in Bengal, and 
now in the Birmingham Museum, show the skill of the 
Indian craftsmen and the scale on which they worked. 
These pieces date, the first certainly, the others probably, 
from the fifth or sixth century A.D., and they are far 
superior, not only to what could have been done in 
contemporary antiquity, but what could have been done 
in Europe until very recent times. Northern India 
possesses very little iron ore, and Mr. SchofF thinks that 
the iron exported from Barygaza was manufactured in 
the Central Dcklian. Bub by the “interior of Ariake”, 
from which the iron* came, we naturally understand 
Malwa; and it is more probable that this iron came from 
North-Western India by the caravan route through 
Mathura and Ozene, which we find in Ptolemy. All 
that we know of iron in India at the time is from this 
region, and the people of Kasmir were even then famous 
for their mechanical skill, while we hear nothing of 
Dravidian iron works until a much later date. Silence 
in this case is not conclusive, since we know very little 
indeed of the interior of the Dekhan and the doings of 
the natives ; but such Ridications as we have point to 


1 Ferrum candidum, Q. Ciirtius, ix, 8. 
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‘Northern India, and it is certain that Northern India 
could at that time produce iron and steel of the finest 
temper. 

Mr. Scliotf, unfortunate!}'', adheres in these papers, as 
well as in Miis former \^ricings, to certain theories which 
were plausible in the days of Vincent, but are now 
generally relegated to the scrap-heap, and he thereby 
seriously injures the value of his work. Thus he will 
have it that because Somaliland produces no cinnamon 
now it never produced any, and the cinnamon which the 
Arabs and the Greco-Roman traders purchased there, 
must, unknown to tliem, have been imported from Cejdon. 
This is, of course, in flat contradiction to the unanimous 
testimony of the classical authors, who expressly say 
that cinnamon did grow in Somaliland, while Sinhalese 
cinnamon was unknown to them. And there can be no 
doubt that they are right, for we now know that the 
cultivation of cinnamon in Ceylon “dates from a compara- 
tively recent period ”} Another error which Mr. Schofl‘ 
rt‘produces is as to the time when silk was first known 
in Europe, a matter settled, one had thought, by the 
middle of last century. And although he is right in 
connecting the trade of Petra with the head of the 
Persian Gulf and the importance he attaches to it, his 
sketch of Nabataean history is by no means according 
to our latest authorities, Mommsen and Cooke. The 
statement that Ammianus Marcelliniis wrote before 
Ptolemy is doubtless a slip.^ These are drawbacks to 
papers which, as we have said, make pleasant reading, 
and contain valuable information. 

J. K. 

^ Bunbury, Hiatory of Ancient Geography, i, p. 609. 

^ Transcontinental Silk Trade, p. 55. 
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The Book of the Kinoreo Sayings (Samyutta-* 
nikaya) or Grouped Suttas. Part I, translated 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A., assisted by S0riyago^>a 
Sumangala Thera. Pali Text Society, Translation 
Series, No. 7. London : Published for tht Pali Text 
Society by the Oxford University Press, ]918. 

A translation ot‘ the first volume of the Samyutta- 
nikaya is one which, perhaps more tlian in the case of 
any other of the ^reat collections of suttas, demands the 
application of all the resources of grammar and comment, 
as well as a keen sense of literary form. As it consists 
in tl^e main of a large number of small poems, shorn in 
many cases probably of their original context, and 
riiquiring elucidation both from the other Nikayas and 
its own ancient commentary, we cannot be too thankful 
that it has fallen into such competent hands. There is 
further the collaboration of the eminent Ceylon Thera, 
who has already published work on this Nikaya. 

No apology is needed for the choice of metrical forms 
to represent the verses of the original. “ Who are we 
translators, that we should presume to scrape the gilt oft* 
the gold ?” Unfortunately, the first thing a translator 
does is not only to scrape off the gilt, but to reduce tlie 
whole to a shapeless pulp. All we can ask is that tho 
ti*anslator should be able to reconstruct as far as possiblt? 
the aBsthetic effect of the original. In the case of the 
tristubh verses an adequate reproduction is comparatively 
easy. The case of the sloka is more difficult. The mere 
reproduction of the syllables of this metre gives no idea 
of the wonderful modulations of the original, and the 
result is in danger of becoming doggerel. For this blank 
verse has generally been adopted, and it is probably the 
most satisfactory form that could be found. One danger 
that might be apprehended is entirely absent. There is 
never any tendency to glide over difficulties. Wljen 
a paraphrase occurs (always faithfully indicated), we 
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tfenerally find it to be an elucidation of the commentaiy 
and in any case it is an interpretation deserving the most, 
careful study. Again and again we find the not always 
impeccable printed text of the original cleared up by 
a silent correction, of emended from Buddhagll6sa’s 
commentaiy, the Sdrattajypakdsini, Besides tlie notes 
from this commentary scattered through the text, 
a special selection of them lias been grouped in an index. 

As for the matter of tlio book, the reader wnll find 
liimself, we are told, “ in a woodland of faerie, opening 
out here on a settlement of religious brethren, there on 
scenes of life in rural communities such as might well be 
met in the India of to-day. . . . And ever as he wanders 
on, there will move before him, luminous and serene, the 
central figure of the great-hearted Gotama, bringing him 
to the wood’s end braced and enlightened by the beneficent 
tension of listening to many wise sayings.” Charming 
tales of myth and folklore, of gods and titans, and the 
prince of darkness, are mingled with fragments of 
pi’overbial wisdom and much of the Dhamma in one of 
its most ancient fc)rms. 

E. J. Thomas. 


UuDOHisT Psychology. By Mrs. (1 x\. F. Rhys Davids, 
M.A. pp. X + 212. London : G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
1914. 2.s\ 6d, net. 

The present volume has two main purposes. As being 
the analysis and theory of mind in the movement and 
culture we understand as Early Buddhism ”, it presents 
to the reader “ some of the thought contained in the 
mother-(k)ctrine and lier first-born child ”. Whoever 
knows the gulf tliat exists between the present state of 
our knowledge and that of a few decades ago is aware 
how much this is due to the labours of Dr. and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. Secondly, the book is a contribution to the 
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general liistory of psychology, with an indication of the 
deeper questions that j^resent themselves. Are we really 
to conclude that the Buddhist theory of mind was 
a “saner, better-based view of things than that of the 
antinomy of an entity or soul”^ And in thus beating 
out its way to truth, are its lines indeed “ parallel to or 
even convergent with our own” ? Such are some of the 
metaphysical (pieries tliat arise, and it is a testimony to 
the masterly objectivity of treatment that they are not 
allowed to confuse or prejudice the exposition as 
psychology. 

E. J. T. 


Niddesa II: CuLLANiDDESA. Edited by W. Stede, 
Ph.D. Pali Text Society. London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1918. 

With this volume the Pali Text Society’s issue of the 
Niddesa is complete. As the editor observes, the 
Cidlaniddesa is traditionally considered to form only 
a continuation of the Mahaniddesa. There is, in fact, 
nothing in the work, apart from the colophons, to 
indicate any division. What we really have is a verbal 
commentary on (1) the fourth book of the Suttanipdta, 
< 2) on the fifth book, (8) on the third sutta of tlie first 
book. The two latter of these form the CulLaniddesa. 

The curious tale of Bavari and the brahmin s curse 
gives a unity to the fifth book, the Pdrdyana-vagga. It 
reads in phraseology like a purana, and yet the vagga as 
a whole is probably earlier than either the Sarnyutta or 
Angiiitara, both of which' quote it by name. But on the 
composition of the Suttanipata tlie Niddesa ♦sheds no 
direct light. The Niddesa is, as tlie editor says, “ only an 
aggregate of disconnected pieces or atoms — each of them 
representing a stereotype phrase which serves for the 
word or words not only in this special setting, but in any 
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isetting.” It is this fact which has led Dr. Stede not to 
edit the work as it stands, but to take it to pieces and 
arrange the expounded words with their synonyms in 
dictionary older. After each gatha is given a list of the 
words treated, and to fihd the comment we turn to the 
Explanatory Matter, where the words are alphabetically 
arranged. The advantage of this is that by laying bare 
the structure of the exposition, the really important, 
because individual and therefore vital, points are all the 
more easily recognized and appreciated as such. ... By 
this means we can hope one day to reduce the whole of 
our explanatory matter to its simplest form, its nucleus, 
and trace it back to its common source 

Dr. Stede believes that the change is in no way an 
impairment of the character of the Niddeaa : it only 
changes its Eastern garb for a Western one. Whether 
this is an adequate reply to one who wishes to study it in 
Eastern form we may leave aside. What is certain is 
that the work was worth doing, apart from the question 
whether it was possible at the same time to satisfy the 
conservatives. It now remains for Dr. Stede to justify 
his painstaking and laborious undertaking by giving us 
some of the results of the investigation which his 
1‘earrangement has made possible. 

Edward J. Thomas. 


Shahpur District 1 

The Punjab District Gazetteers still retain the old- 
fashioned shape and the old-fashioned method of diluting 
facts and statistics with ethnology, folklore, tribal quips 
Rnd cranks, and other local colour. In one respect 
Shahpur, with its Canal Colony, its regular square plots 
^(killaa and murabbas), its Eaises with their K.C.I.E.S, 
M.V.O.s, and personal experiences of this War, and its 

^ Punjab District Gazetteers : Shahpur District. By M. S. Leigh. 
Lahore, 1918. 

JRAS. 1918. 


40 . 
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Remount Dep6t of 10,000 acres and nearly 3,000 horses^ 
and mules, is a very up-to-date district. In another 
respect, it is a remote out-of-the-way district, in which 
there are only 4,600 boys receiving a secondary standard 
of education, and not one girl, o*ut of a total' population 
of 687,000 ; in which the birth-rate and death-rate in the 
decennium ending in 1910 were respectively 45 and 47 
per \ in which testamentary dispositions are almost, 
entirely unknown; in which most of the agricultural rents 
are grain-rents ; and in which manual workers pay a poll- 
tax to their zamindars, who in fifty-seven of the villages 
are, also entitled to a feudal cess on marriage. The 
Musalmans comprise 83 per cent of the population, but 
in their customs of inheritance they follow the principles 
of agnatic relationship rather than the rules of Shariat, 
They practically compose the whole of the agricultural 
and artisan classes. They are, however, organized on 
the tribal system. The Tiwanas fill a very large part in 
the history of the district, and the leading Tiwana 
families deservedly occupy a prominent place in the 
sodial, military, agricultural, and administrative life of the 
Province. The Gazetteer gives a fascinating account of 
these and other families. Mr. Leigh, who wrote it, drew 
largely on the account written by Sir James Wilson in 
1897. He modestly calls his own work “patch-work'', 
but a perusal of such a local account brings us more 
closely into touch with the bed-rock facts of Indian life 
than more generalized works. 

A. Y. A. 


Islam'and Science^ 

Renan's address on “LTslamism et la Science" is 
beginning to attract the attention of the Muslim world. 

j j iill J ’ 
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Mr. A. Yusuf, author of tlie History of Arabic 
Mathematics and Astronomy and Life o.nd Philosophy 
of Al Ghazzali, has published at Cairo an Arabic trans- 
lation of the address,^ with a refutation of it froni 
a Muslim point of view. Part of the refutation consists 
in the account of the life and philosophy of Renan, 
Mdiich Mr. Yusuf has prefixed to his translation. He 
considers it significant that Renan should have found it 
impossible to recOi<cile liis own ancestral faith with his 
philosophy. He draws a parallel between Al-GazzAli and 
Renan. Gazziili, he says, first mastered philosophy and 
the sciences, but found that they did not satisfy the 
thirst of his soul, and he eventually found his resting- 
place in Islam. Renan, on the other hand, found no 
satisfaction in his ancestral faith, and had to abandon it 
and find his resting-place in philosophy. 

A. Y. A. 


Promotion of Learning in India during MuhaM; 
MADAN Ri ll (by Muhammadans). By Narendra 
Nath Law, With illustrations. Longmans Green, 
1916. 

‘‘ The contributions to learning and culture made by 
Islam in India,” says Mr. Henry Beveridge, who contributes 
a Foreword, “ are indeed worthy of a special consideration. ’ 
It was a task well worth doing, to collect together all 
the notices bearing on the subject to be found in the 
historians of Muhammadan India. Mr. Law has carried 
out this task comnrehensively and in the spirit of 
a scholar. Indeed, he has cast his net widely, and 
included among his authorities even the pictorial record 
of a cold weather tour by my late friend Mr. W. S. 
Caine, M.P., whose interest in the people of India covered 
a mpeh wider ground than their modern political 
activities. 
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Mr. Law takes us through the Muhammadan dynasties' 
in chapter after chapter, beginning with the House of 
(Jhozin, and proceeding through the dynasties of the 
Qhoris, the Slaves, the Khiljis, the Tughlaqs, the Saiyyids, 
and the Lodis, who reigned in Upper India, and the 
minor Muslim kingdoms of the South and Central India, 
and of Bengal, Multan, Sindh, Kashmir, and Gujrat. He 
devotes nearly half his book to the Mughal period, which 
was to be expected, considering the abundance of 
authorities for that period and its importance in the 
making of modern India. The book practically closes 
with the end of the seventeenth century A.D., though the 
last Mughal emperor actually mentioned is Shah Alam II 
<1767-1806). A short chapter is devoted to “ Female 
Education In this connexion Mr. Law's remark, 

though the Indian ladies and princesses did not attain 
to that degree of literary education as the Muslim ladies 
in Spain," etc., is open to question. With such names 
before us as Rezia Begam, Zeb-un-nisa, Mahr-un-nisa, 
Nur Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal, Gulbadan Banu, and Sahifa 
Begam (the lady portrait painter who occupies so 
honourable a place in the history of Mughal paintings), 
it would not be difficult to show that the women of 
Muhammadan India have no cause to fear comparison 
with contemporary Muhammadan women in other parts 
of the world. The Muslim women's tradition has 
descended to our times in the person of Her Highness the 
Begam of Bhopal, who is a brilliant author and an 
extensive traveller as well as a successful ruler. 

The book is enriched with a number of illustrations. 
There is a long Bibliography, but this would have been 
more satisfactory if the place and date of publication had 
been noted in the case of printed books. The Bibliography 
requires overhauling in another way. Ferishta and 
Zia-ud-din Barni are among the principal authorities, 
and yet neither of these names is to be found in the 
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alphabetical list. Ferishta is under Briggs*’, and Barni 
is under TarilA i FirQz Shahi, There is an excellent 
Index of Subjects and another of Proper Names, and the 
Chronology^ of dates is .useful, especially in the cas^ of 
the minor kingdoms. 

Mr. Law throws doubt on the subject of Akbars 
illiteracy. In this respect Mr. Beveridge’s opinion is 
'against Ijim, as also that of Mr. Vincent A. Smith, the 
latest biographer of Akbar, whose book was published 
after Mr. Law’s. But Mr. Law gives good grounds for 
holding to his opinion, and has further considered the 
subject in an Addendum. There is much force in the 
consideration that ^a Prince whose ancestry and 
surroundings were as literary as were those of Akbar 
was hardly likely to be illiterate in the sense that he did 
not know the alphabet. But in Akbar ’s case we know 
the names of his four tutors and the circumstances of 
their appointment. We know that he knew Hafiz and 
Maulana Jalal-ud-din Rumi by heart. In these circum- 
stances, though in his youth he cared more for sport than 
for book-learning, any argument about the question of 
illiteracy is merely a question of words, 

Mr. Law has laid under contribution almost all the 
known historical and some epigraphical material ; but he 
has not utilized the internal evidence of literature, which, 
on a subject like this, is of vital importance. He has not 
mentioned under Sher Shah even the name of the great 
poet Malik Muhammad Jayasi, who enjoyed the patronage 
of that monarch and practically dedicated the Padmavat 
to him. Mr. A. G, Little, in his Studies in English 
Franciscan History, lately published, justly complains 
that students of the Middle Ages confine themselves too 
much to chronicles and records and do not read enough . 
of the books wjiich educated men of the Middle Ages read 
or wrote. This remark applies particularly to India. 

A study of Jayasi tells us more of the inner life and 
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thoughts of the people — and certainly of the state of 
learning — than long arid lists of learned men who 
flourished in particular Courts. A study of the vernacular 
literature of the eighteenth centvry would serve to fill up 
the scanty material to be found in the professed historical 
records relating to that period. To do Mr. Law justice, 
he has made excellent use of B. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s 
monumental History of Bengali Literature^ but the 
method requires more extensive application. Mr. Law is, 
however, in the position of a pioneer in this subject. 
I warmly welcome and commend his book as an excellent 
example of the methods and subjects which literary India 
will find fruitful in its studies and researches. 

A. Y. A. 


Hinduism: the World Ideal. By Harendranatu 
Maitra. Cecil Palmer. 1916. 

That Mr. Maitra should present Hinduism as a world 
ideal is in accord with the spirit of the modern Hindu 
revival. That he should call it the world ideal is an 
unmistakable sign of the candid enthusiast ”, as 
Mr, Chesterton calls liim in his Introduction. As 
Mr. Chesterton points out, there are three qualities 
for which Orientalists will read Mr. Maitra’s book wdth 
a refreshing sense of novelty : (1) his human presentment 
of Hinduism, (2) In’s fearless use of paradox, and (3) his 
eagerness to defend what might be called the least 
defensible parts of liis case. He sees a deep spirituality 
underlying the stream of Indian thought, which must be 
studied not in the abstract but in its practical application 
to life. Caste in India, he says, has never brought any 
class division. He defends the exclusion of the Sudras 
from the study of the Vedas on the grOpud that ‘‘ one 
does not give higher mathematics to children ”, ‘ His 
chapter on the Hindu woman is a fine statement of the 
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Hindu ideal. Perliaps one would hardly expect, in an 
impressionist sketch like Mr. Maitra's, exact references to 
be appended to quotations, but such spellings as ‘‘ Sir 
Thomas Mpnroe'* (p. 50) for ‘"Munro"’ or '‘the Tefnple 
of Juggernath at Puri” (p. 86) for " Jagannath could 
easily have been avoided. One would like to ai^ 
Mr. Maitra from what Census Report he derives the 
‘•'300 million Hindus” and the 60 million “Mohammedans 
and others ” (p. 74), or from what history he learnt of the 
Mogul emperor ” who was contemporary with Prithi 
Raj ! (p. 90). Nor would “ Mohammedans and Parsees ” 
acknowledge tliernselves under the description “more or 
loss Hinduised”. Mr. Maitra’s point is to urge the 
underlying unity of Indian thought, which is an indis- 
putable fact, but that underlying unity will not be made 
a fact of daily practical life bj^ such statements as “ to 
know Hinduism is to know India”. It is one of the 
glories of Hinduism that it is all-absorbing. To ignore 
this aspect is to leave out one of the reasons why 
Hinduism makes such a fascinating appeal to every true 
son of India and the Empire. 

A. Y. A. 


Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. IX, Part I: 
Western Hindi and Panjabi. Edited by Sir 
George Grierson. 

This large volume of 800 pages, dealing with the 
speech of fifty million people, will be to the general 
public the most interesting volume in the series. Over 
the greater part of India the average European, in his 
daily intercourse with Indians, uses some form of Urdu, 
Hindostani, or Hindi. The relation of these dialects tc 
each other aijd to the whole of which they are a part is 
discussed here with lucidity. Thus we are shown that, 
as was first pointed out nearly forty years ago by 
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Sir Charles Lyall, Urdu is not an artificial form of speech 
deliberately manufactured out of the languages spoken in 
the Imperial surroundings at Delhi, but a perfectly 
natural language developing according to the ^aws which 
govern all linguistic growth. The names given by 
Sir George Grierson to these well-known forms of speech 
will commend themselves to everyone. The simple 
Hindostani, spoken as a vernacular by over five million 
people, nearly all of whom are illiterate, is called 
Vernacular Hindostani. The literary variety of it is 
termed Urdu or Literary Hindi, according as Persian 
and 'Arabic words are freely employed on the one hand 
or generally avoided on the other. The number of 
speakers is put down as between seven and eight millions, 
but great difficulty is felt in making g^n estimate, for 
many who can speak it are not in the habit of doing so 
in their homes. It is a mere second language. No 
attempt has been made to calculate separately the 
number of speakers of Urdu and of Literary Hindi. 

It has been mentioned that Hindostani is a natural 
language. Urdu is similarly a natural development of 
Hindostani and differs from it as Dr. Johnsons polished 
classical phrases differ from simple English such as that 
of the Bible, although it must be admitted that the 
difference is greater in the case of Urdu. Literary Hindi 
on the other hand is in one sense artificial, yet only in so 
far as it rejects Persian and Arabic words and employs in 
their place words of Sanskrit origin. In so doing it 
reverts in large measure to Vernacular Hindostani. 

The volume before us is a mine of valuable information 
put together mostly for the first time. The inter- 
relationship of the different dialects of Western Hindi, 
the different forms of the literary language and their 
development, together with the question, of the inner 
and outer languages, are all set forth plainly. We begin 
to understand the dangers that beset any language when 
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pedants interfere with its natural course. This is seeiv 
to some extent in Urdu when an effort is made to use too 
many Persian and Arabic words, but much more in the 
overloading of Hindi with Sanskrit. Urdu happily is 
well served by the sturdy common sense of its most 
famous writers and by the opposition of all European 
writers to the Perso-Arabic tendency. Hindi un- 
fortunately is largely in the hands of Sanskrit pedants 
from Benares, and Europeans have unconsciously assisted 
in the propagation of the disease. 

The tribute paid to the sobriety and good sense of the 
Delhi school of writers is well deserved. I would suggest 
that it is hardly less deserved hy Lucknow prose-writers. 
The two well-known novelists, Ra(an Nath Sarshar and 
Abdul Halim Sharar, mentioned as belonging to Delhi, 
were both, unless I am greatly mistaken, Lucknow men. 
Muhammad Husain Azad is spoken of as still living. 
Probably he was when the words were penned, but it is 
some years now since he died. 

There is a peculiarly interesting description of the 
origin of the modern Aryan vernaculars of India, 
including Hindosttoi and Hindi. We are told in terms 
of human relationship that the grandfather of these 
languages is not, as has often been imagined, classical 
Sanskrit, but another language, a brother of Sanskrit. 
The sons of this brother language, and nephews of 
Sanskrit, were the various Prakrits which continued 
down to nearly 1000 a.d. Our present dialects, w^hich 
may be said to date from that time, are the grandchildren 
of the original Indian dialect and grandnephews of 
Sanskrit. In the last nine hundred years they have 
changed considerably less than English. 

Western Hindi is the purest and most Sanskritic 
representative of the Central Group of Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, for it is descended from the Apabhraih^a 
dialect corresponding to ^auraseni, the most Sanskritic 
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oi a\\ t\\e PraVrita. Sir George Grierson divides it into 
. five dialects — Hindostani, including Urdu, literary Hindi, 
and Dakhini Hindostani, this last spoken in Southern 
India, especially in the Nizam’s dominions ; Bangaru, 
spoken in the Eastern Panjab ; Braj Bhaklia in the West 
Central Doab; Kanauji in the East Central Doab; Bund^li 
in Gwalior and Bundelkhand. The salient features and 
main grammatical forms of these dialects are all described 
in that inimitable fashion of which Sir George Grierson 
is a master. They all seem to be alive, and students are 
enabled to picture them in their r^^lation to each other 
and tq the great languages by which they are surrounded. 

Mention should be made of a few minor broken 
dialects which are found on the outskirts of the larger 
dialects. Those which adjoin Marathi do not exliibit an 
intermediate form of speech as do iliose on the ' other 
sides, they are a mere mixture of Marathi and Western 
Hindi. In general it may be observed in India that 
when two languages are members of the same family 
intermediate dialects have a greater tendency to combine 
features of both, wliile in cases where the difference is 
greater they tend to be a mixture with the two clearly 
separated from each other. Very often if the difference 
is great enough there is no intermediate form at all, and 
the two languages remain side by side, spoken by a 
bilingual people. 

In the second part of the volume Panjabi is taken up. 
This language, which is now generally separated from 
the closely allied Lahnda, is spoken by nearly thirteen 
millions of people. Its predominating position ayiong 
the languages of the Panjab gives it the right to be called 
par excellence Panjabi. Sir George Grierson shows 
clearly that it is no corrupt form of Urdu or Hindi, but 
that on the contrary it has an independent history quite 
as old as its better known and more famous neighbour. 
Compared with Urdu, Panjabi has received a meagre 
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literary development. This has been its gain, for the 
result has been that it has grown more naturally and 
remained true to its soil. It can, when for purposes of 
science and litciature special words are necessary, borrow 
with ease from Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu, and 
Hindi (its genius enables it to do so), but because its 
truest growth has been in the homes of the people it is 
far superior to Urdu as a language of conversation. 
One’s feeling alwa37S is that for every one way that Urdu 
has of expressing a thought Panjabi has three. Among 
those Europeans who know Panjabi as well as they know 
Urdu I have never met one who did not prefer Panjabi. 

It is shown here thet Panjabi was originally an outer 
language, which in course of time has been overlaid 
by an inner, tlie influence of the latter being greater in 
the east and less in the west. It is divided into twm 
main dialects, Panjabi proper and I)ogri. Sir George 
Grierson calls this latter sometimes Dogri and sometimes 
Dogra. I- should strongly advocate the feminine form for 
this and also for the language called in the survey 
Lahnda. A language is generally understood to be 
feminine, and wdieii an adjective is employed to indicate 
one, it must be a little oflensive to the Indian ear to have 
it given masculiiu'. In a monograph at present being 
brought out by the Society {Linguistic Studies from the 
Himalayas) I have at Sir Geoi'ge Grierson’s instance used 
the term Lahnda, but personally I should have preferred 
Lahndi. It is worthy of note, too, that in the last Census 
Report of the Panjab, written by an Indian, Lahnda has 
been rejected in favour of Lahndi. 

Panjabi proper has been subdivided into Majhi, which 
is held to be the purest form of the language, spoken 
in Lahore, Amritsar, and Gurdaspur ; Jullunder Doabi, 
spoken in Jullunder and Hoshiarpur; Powadlii in Hisar, 
Ambala, and Patiala; Rathi in Hisar and Jind ; Malwai 
in Ferozepur and Ludhiana; Bhattiani in Bikaner and 
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Ferozepur ; Panjabi merging into Lahnda, in Gujranwala, 
Gujrat, Sialkot, Montgomery, and part of Lahore. POgri 
is divided into two sub-dialects, Pogri proper and Kangri. 
There is a very convenient division of Panjabi into two 
dialects to which allusion is not made in this volume — 
Northern or Western Panjabi, and Southern or Eastern 
Panjabi ; the former is spoken in the Lahore and Gurdaspur 
districts of the Majhi area, the Jammu portion of the Pogri 
area and in all the country marked as speaking Panjabi 
merging into Lahnda ; the latter takes in all the rest except 
Kangri, which stands somewhat apart. This division 
underlies not only the Panjabi teaching of Europeans in 
the Panjab, but also the translations of the Bible into 
Panjabi; and when one remembers that the nearer 
portions of the Lahnda area would all come into Northern 
Panjabi one sees that the two dialects are almost equal in 
the extent of country they cover. As regards script 
Northern Panjabi is generally written in Persian 
characters and Southern in Gurmukkhi. The Bible 
Society, however, also publishes the former in Roman 
letters, and at least one book of the Bible in the Northern 
dialect has been printed in Gurmukkhi. It has on the 
whole a Muhammadan feel about it, for the majority of 
the inhabitants in its area are Muhammadans, while the 
other, with its headquarters in Amritsar, the home of 
the Sikhs, is more Hindu. This is best seen in 
translations of the Bible, which in the one case would 
have ‘ words like Khudd, God; mehrhdni, kindness: 
gnndhy sin ; gussd, anger ; while the other would have 
Parm^hwaVy daya, pap, and krodh, 

I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration at the 
way in which Sir George Grierson seizes and explains 
the grammatical peculiarities of the different dialects and 
sub-dialects. I confess to being prejudiced in favour of 
the dialect called “ Panjabi merging into Lahnda and 
owing to my fondness for it and conviction af its 
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superiority over other dialects, I should have been glad 
had the discussion of it been fuller. It would have been 
seen that this dialect, having the best points of two 
forms of speech, is strongei and more flexible than its 
neighbour^,, but I cannbt claim to be fre^ from bias. • 

A number of points call for remarks in detail. Of the 
Majhi dialect it is stated that cerebral I does not occur. 
This may be correct, but caution is required. Town 
dwellers all over the Panjab tend to drop this I, Many 
are quite ignorant of its existence, and in a district where 
it abounds they would prepare text after text without it. 
We should require to know whether the Majhi specimens 
were prepared by residents of towns or of villages. If 
the former no conclusion can be drawn. 

On p. 628 hlira and glmma are said to be pronounced 
bra and gum'd. This is an error for which an early 
work of my own is responsible. It is important to note 
that in such cases the sonant becomes a surd. The words 
are pronounced pr'd and kuirCd. On p. 651 nasal 
vovrels in Majhi are referred to ancient original nasals. 
One wonders whether they are not, as the author 
suggests elsewhere, a matter of spelling. All the 
examples adduced occur close to a nasal consonant, and 
Panjabi everywhere tends to nasalize vowels near such 
consonants. 

An important point arises on p. 652. In the phrase 
oh dl hatthl, dl is put down as fern. sing, in wrong 
agreement with a masc. plur. Bl is the regular locative 
plur. masc. Thus we have oh dl pairl digga, he fell at 
his feet : ohnd dl gliarl, in their houses. In this case 
hdtthl is loc. plur. masc. and dl agrees with it. In one 
or two places allusion is made to a present participle in 
-na instead of -da. This -nd form occurs regularly in 
the 1st and 2nd sing, and 1st plur. both masc. and fern. 
In fact, irf many parts of the Panjab no other form is 
correct except in negative sentences. 
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Ifc is perhaps going too far to say that there is no 
difference of meaning between gia and gidda or kltd and 
Mtddd, etc. In vol. ix, pt. iv, p. 380, the difference is 
correctly stated to be the same as between ralchd and 
ralchd hud. It is^ not great, but' it is perc^j/cible. In 
Panjabi this ernpliasis on the state of a thing is very 
common ; even hoed hoed is quite usual. I should like to 
know the authority for mould, i.e. moed hoed. The 
lithographed text might be read in various ways. The 
printed Takri text has moldd, but w^e are not told how it 
was prepared. Probably it is merely a rewriting of the 
lithographed text and carries no independent authority. 
I should expect the word to be moeada or moyadd, and 
that is a natural reading from the lithographed version. 

As regards this stative participle an interesting ex- 
planation is given which I do not remember having 
heard before ; it is that in this as in many other stative 
participles the preposition of the genitive is added to the 
past tense (or participle). One would be glad of further 
informatioii. Is this a certain fact, and if so how does it 
arise ? How is it coordinated with the other undoubted 
fact that the stative participle has not infrequently 
another form ? Thus in Bhat^ali itself, which is a sub- 
dialect of P0gi*b have two forms, e.g. peddd, or pehd, 
fallen, both distinct from pea, and so with other verbs. 
See vol. ix, pt. iv, p. 380. 

As regards a phrase on p. 745, ih b% dkh dittd $d ne, 
Sir George Grierson suggests that the ne is a pronominal 
suffix. This is doubtless right. I have no doubt the 
sentence means this too they said ” (not he said) ; ne, or 
more correctly ne, being the ordinary third plur. suffix in 
such cases. 

It is always valuable to trace certain forms over 
different districts. ' Thus the forms thond, thuadd, odhd 
given as common in Malwai for tuhdnfi, tuhdddd, ohda 
are not infrequent in Gujrat and Gujranwala. ohdd^ and 
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ohdd are interchangeable because there is no difference in 
pronunciation. vSimilarly t for s is common north of 
Lahore* One hears jit ghariy at what hour: et wele, at 
this time. 

The auWior gives, without endorsing, a list from Bhai 
Maya Singh of words in which initial xv is said to be 
pronounced as v in contradistinction to other words in 
which it is pronounced ic. I am very glad that he has 
not given the weight of his sanction to the theory, for 
I regard the distinction as imaginary. It is possible 
that in Panjabi the v or xv in w^l is not identical with 
that in and that xve differs from wai, just as, doubt- 
less, in our own English pronunciation the w in we is not 
identical with that in xvoo^ and that in xvit slightly 
different from that in ‘Wot\ this is a mere matter of lip 
position due to the vowels, but that there are words or 
syllables in Panjabi to be distinguished from one another 
by 'the nature of the w in them is in my opinion un- 
tenable. In this connexion one point should be noted. 
There is a kind of contraction in Panjabi by which in 
certain words an English xv results from a rapid 
enunciation of aCi. Thus the Urdu word savdxn becomes 
first sUdrl and then in careless speech swdrl with 
English XV. Similarly we get dwdnd from dildnd, 
twdrl kk l from iwwlhjil from tax)drlkhl. T^his arises 
:)nly from the running together of the two vowels x1 
and a. 

On p. 628 we are told that the verb substantive has 
two forms. One in je. It is wcfiih while expanding this 
statement to show how rich in forms is “ Panjabi merging 
into Lahnda For Northern Panjabi we may say that 
the verb substantive has two sets of forms, verl^al and 
pronominal. The verbal set has no fewer than three 
forms all through the sing, and plur. and four forms in 
the sing. The pronominal forms are d, x, d, xd, su, $,je, 
xie. All these latter have two or more meanings. 
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Thus je may mean ‘‘ I am we are ”, he is ”, “ she is ”, 
“ it is ”, they are Careful rules govern the use of all 
of them : when they are properly used, as they always 
are by villagers, they add much to the beauty of 
conversation. * < 

On the same page reference is made to a matter of 
great importance, the use in pronunciation of the letter h. 
This may be put thus: k is a merely conventional letter 
used to indicate several different sounds. Under the guise 
of this innocent looking letter is concealed the astonishing 
. fact that Panjabi, like Chinese, is a tone language. My 
object in drawing attention to it here is that I am 
anxious to know whether it may be accepted now as 
beyond dispute. I think 1 may claim to have discovered 
the fact eight or ten years ago. Since then I have 
mentioned it in one or two works and have demonstrated 
the pronunciation to teachers of phonetics. So far no 
objection has been made, and apparently it is accepted as 
correct. Northern Panjabi and Lahnda have four tones — 
level, high-falling, low-rising, low-rising plus high-falling. 
Roughly speaking a little over 75 per cent of the words 
have the level tone. Not many have the double tone. 
I discovered many tone words in Shina spoken to the 
north of Kashmir, and one or two in Kanauri, but there 
may be more. This, however, is not surprising, for it is 
a Tibeto-Burman language on the way to Chinese. 

In conclusion I must express my personal gratitude 
and that of other students of language for great en- 
joyment derived from the perusal of this volume. To 
say it is worthy of its author is to say it is a masterpiece. 
Its grasp of detail, its 'felicity of expression, lit up 
constantly by touches of native Irish humour, its 
scientific marshalling of facts, render it a book which 
it is not only a profit, but a delight, to read. 

T. Grahame Bailey. * 
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Linguistic Survey OF India. VoLIX, PartlV: Pahari 
AND Gujubi. Edited by Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E. 

It must be an intense .satisfaction to the distinjjuislied 
editor and author of this series to see it coining to an end. 
Of ’the 8€^'^uteell parts which wili compose it thirteen 
liave now appeared, three more are probabl}^ already in 
proof, and the introductory volume wliicli is to siun up 
the results may be in MS., so that tlie end is well in 
sight. This vobiine deals with tlie Aryan languages 
spoken in the Himalayas from Darjiling to the borders of 
Kashmir; it runs to nearly 1,000 pages. 

The word 'pahari means hilly. It is by common 
consent applied to the languages just mentioned, spoken 
as they are in the liills. Althongli the name expresses 
a geograpliical relationship and might liave been applied 
to widely ditrerent families of languages, it is remarkable 
tliat, as a fact, dialects called Pahari are closely related 
to one another. To sliow this connexion it is necessary 
to go into the history of the Kbasas and Gurjaras. This 
tlie author does at the beginning of the volume. It is 
a deeply intere..ting story. The Kliasas came to India 
from Central Asia long before the Christian era and 
spread themselves widely over the country. The Gurjaras 
or Gujars followed in the sixtli century A.i). and assumed 
iui importance comparable to, if not so great as, that of 
Iheir predecessors. The linguistic results, alluded to 
throughout tlie hook, are observable over the whole of the 
country where Pahari languages are spoken, so far as 
the Khasas are concerned, while traces of Gujuri are 
found chiefly in Central and Western Pahari and in the 
closely allied Rajastliani languages (vol. ix, pt. ii). The 
Khasas were brothers of the Pis^acha tribes of North- 
Western India, and tlie resemblance of the languages is 
still observable in tlie vernaculars of to-day. 

In India ft is often extremely difficult to say what 
a language is. In tlie best known parts of Elurope we are 
JRAS. 1918. 41 
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accustomed to definite languages confined for the most 
part within well-marked boundaries, subject to a single 
ruling power, languages with a linguistic history behind 
them and a prolific printing press illustrating them to-day. 
Anything which does not conform to the standard set is 
put down as dialectical or provincial. In India all is 
different. Of the seven or eight score of recognized 
languages hardly one score have any literature worthy of 
the nam*e,, and even wlien there is a literature, as for 
example in Panjabi, the language is generally decided 
by the illiterate speakers and not by literate bookmen. 
Heuce, what is called a language is merely a group of 
dialects, each one of which might be given the pre- 
eminence and called the standard. 

The Pahari languages are divided into three groups, 
Kastern, Central, and Western. The Eastern consists for 
the purposes of the survey which does not go outside 
India proper, of one language commonly known as 
NaipMi, the language of our brave Gurkha troops. 
In India no dialects of this are recorded, but doubtless 
several exist in Nepal. Central Pahari is spoken in 
Garhwal, both native and British, and in the tract of 
country known as Kumaun, which contains the hill 
stations of Naini Tal, Almora, Ranikhet, and Lansdowne. 
It comprises two languages, Kumauni and Garhwali, and 
is divided into a number of dialects which do not differ 
inuch from one another. The total number of speakers 
is about 1,100,000. 

Western Pahari cannot easily be divided into languages. 
It is a series of groups of dialects shading off into one 
another. Sir George Grierson gives six large groups or 
nine smaller groups. The number of distinct dialects 
it is hardly possible to staxie, but there must be not less 
than forty. The area of country covered includes Jaunsar 
in the United Provinces, Nahan or Sirmauf, Simla, Kot 
Garh, Bashahr, Kulu, Mandi, Suket, part of Kangra, 
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Dhannsala, Chamba, Dalhousie, and finally part of 
Kashmir, or as it is more correctly called in India, 
Jammu, the name Kashmir being reserved for the more 
northern portion of the state. The speakers of Western 
Pahari nuAiber over 800,000. 

To Naipali eighty-three pages are given. It need not 
detain us, as it is a clearly marked language which has 
been fairly well known for thirty years. Central Pahari 
is described in 270 pages and most of what is said is new. 
Kuinauni, in its standard form, is a language with some 
literature, for several Indian gentlemen residing in 
Almora have patriotically endeavoured to prevent their 
native tongue from falling a victim to the better known 
Hindi to the west and south. Between a dozen and 
twenty works have been produced. It is unfortunate 
that the use of Nagari characters with their inadaptability 
to new sounds tends to keep Kumauni in the leading 
strings of Hindi. This tendency is increased by ihr 
knowledge of Hindi possessed by all those who write, 
in Kumauni. It is difficult for them to keep from 
approximating their speech to its more powerful 
neighbour. 

A number of the specimens sent to 8ir (Jeorge Grierson 
show a cerebral /. I have not liad an opportunity of 
personally studying all the dialects of Kuinauni and 
(Jarhwali, but I have studied witli considerable care ilie* 
Salani dialect of Garhwali, tlie Pali Patshai dialect of 
Kumauni, and Dot^ali, spoken in Nepal just on tlnr 
Kumaun border. These three dialects from three ditfereni 
districts — British India, Native India, and Nepal — all in 
the Central Pahari area, may be considered to give ns 
a good idea of pronunciation. They sliow three varieties 
of i,-but not one of them is cerebral. Two varieties aiM,^ 
found in all three — a liquid I and an ordinary I very 
simjlar to English I in “feeling”. The liquid I is 
pronounced far forward, with the tip and adjacent sides 
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ot tHe tongue against the front teeth. It is commonest 
with -i foUowing. Thus in Pali Patshai I noted mol 
(liquid i), price ; viol or moil (ordinary Z), manure. The 
ordinary I constantly gives place to a kind of u or w, but 
I found no case of the liquid Ts doing so. ThiS latter I is 
found often in Ireland and in Arabic. In Garhwali 
a third ^ is found, tliat called in phonetics dark 1. It is 
common in Polish and Russian, and is found in English at 
the end of a word (or at the end followed by a consonant) 
after a vowel. It is common also in uneducated Scotch. 
The dark Ts in these various languages differ from one 
another, but they all have the quality of darkness. 
I cannot help suspecting that this is the I which the 
specimens have marked as cerebral. In i-ealiiy there is 
no likeness between a cerebral I and a dark 1. 

Sir George Grierson alludes to several points of pro- 
nunciation which remind one of the Pisacha languages. 
One is the use of is, tsh, dz, d^h for ch, chit, j, and jh. 
This is very common in Central Pahari ; in Pali Patshat 
it is the rule, is, tsh, dz, dzh being much commoner than 
the otl)ers. A nosier is the disaspiration of sonants. 
It is hard to frame a rule for this. I noticed that in 
Garhwali (Salani) and in Doteali the letter h never 
occurred at all unless when a vowel followed ; on the 
other hand PMi Patshai pronounced it very strongly and 
kept it (except for accidental omissions) wherever Hindi 
has it.‘ • Garhwali occasionally has sonant h. 

It may be well to indicate here some peculiarities of 
pronitneiation which do not appear from the specimens. 
They may have connexions with the old Khasa and 
Pisacha speech. The most interesting phonetically of tlie 
dialects is Garhwali. The word is really Gad-whal, in 
, which the wJt is merely an unvoiced ic, the presence of 
both a voiced and an unvoiced w is noteworthy. The 
three Ts have been alluded to above, r is often unvojiced 
when coming at the end of a word or at the end except 
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for a very short vow<'l. Cerebral r when followed by 
cerebral n is reduced to a mere voice murmur ; \ on the 
other hand when n is preceded by r (not r) it always 
becomes n. A remarkable case of this occurs when, first 
the yi is changed to n, and then the r is omitted altogether, 
the n still remaining non-cerebral Thus we liave the 
word har-nti, which becomes kar-nn. But thi.^ ir is 
generally oinitt(‘d, and the final form of the infinitive 
is not kana, as we miglit liave expected and as it would 
have been had the root been simply kd ; it is kdnu with 
non-cerebral n. 

In Hindi w^ liave ordinarily u long and short ft, but 
Garhwali has the vowel u botli sliort and long, difiering of 
course from ft in eitlier case. Th«' most striking vowel 
in Garliwfili is guttural d or a. Tin’s has a resemblance to 
the Panjabi deop-toned n, ]>ut is not the same. The 
Panjabi deep tone can bo pronouncod with any vowel and 
even without a vowel. The Garliwali guttural can bo 
given only to a, wliicli is modified from the ordinary Hindi 
d towards the French a in j)atie or ])art. If we compare 
Garhwali kdf/d witli Panjabi deep-toned kdyd we shall 
observe four diflbrences. The Garhwali -word retains the 
same pitch throughout, it has constriction of the throat 
muscles, tlie tongue is much flattened, the corners of the 
mouth are far apart. The Panjabi word, while beginning 
on the same pitch as the other, raises it in the latter part 
of the word ; there is no throat (constriction, tlie ibngue is 
less flattened, and the corners of the mouth are ’ closer 
togeth(;r. Tin* following Garliwali words illustrate the 
guttural a ; tlie hist a, but not the secimd, in gtut or 
gdydy went; chad or cltdyd, was; pad or paydy^ wan 
obtained ; hwdldy was said ; the a in 'tikdl%i\ ascent ; 
unddTy descent; my dm or myaVy mine. • - 

A notable feature of Pali Patshai is the substitution of 
kl^ for kk and khy both of which sounds are very -difficul 
for speakers of that dialect. Tlius wc have kkhMiUy eat, 
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for khdnU ; klchashi, cough, for kh&ai ; IcMidli, empty, for 
khdU ; kkharts, expense, for kharc. 

Another feature is the alteration of cerebral t and 
d before the vowels e and i or 1 The t and d followed 
by e, iy and I are pronounced further forward than wh^n 
followed by other vowels. A final surd is sometimes 
aspirated as in Kashmiri. 

Pali Patshai, like Garhwali, changes n to n after r, 
•The letters t and d, however, remain unchanged. A 
confusion between s and ah is characteristic of most of 
these dialects. Probably this fact would be more 
correctly expressed by saying that the normal sibilant 
is neither a nor ah, but a letter between them, and that 
the confusion results from attempts to make them like 
Hindi a and ah. All the dialects show indifference to 
the exact sound of short vowels, but this indifference is 
not carried so far as in English. Pali Patshai is fond of 
pronouncing a final short i very high. This is heard 
when voiced as a, semi-consonantal buzz, written 
phonetically J and when surd as a faint German ich. 

Special attention should be paid to the fact that the 
so-called bilabial v of India is not heard in Central 
i^ahari. So far as my own investigations go not only 
is the sound not found, it cannot even be pronounced. 
Tims if one asks a Pahari to say wawwd as in Hindi, he 
will say babbd. The Hindi letter seems to him closer to 
b than to English w. His own normal sound is English 
tv. It would be very interesting to ascertain from the 
observations of those who are phonetically trained how 
far the English w extends in India to the exclusion of 
the usual letter. There is no doubt that in the Southern 
and Eastern Hindi districts, whether Eastern Hindi or 
Western Hindi, the sound approximated somewhat more 
to the English letter than it does further north and west. 
In Central Pahari it has completely gone over into the 
English sound. 
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I have said above so-called ’’ bilabial v. Hitherto all 
writers on the subject, including myself, have described 
the Indian w or v as being bilabial, made by the two lips 
brought close together and sending out the air with 
a slight lJu«z or sound of friction. It is said to be the 
voiced equivalent of the sound made in blowing out 
a candle. Recent investigation has convinced me that 
this is incorrect. It is not a bilabial at all. It is a very 
lightly pronounced v. Tlie lower lip at some point or 
other, either at the top of the lip wdiere it can be seen by 
an observer, or lower down towards the lower gums, 
gently • touches the upper teeth. The upper lip is not 
used. The only point I feel doubtful about is wdiether 
the method of making the sound is the same everywhere 
in India. 

The largest section of the book, over 500 pages, is 
devoted to the Western Pahari dialects, which are 
described as a kind of mixture of the old Khasa-Gurjara 
language with Rajasthani. As we follow the grammatical 
forms and verbal development towards the border of 
Kashmir we have a wonderful linguistic panorama spread 
out before us to which the authors knowledge and 
acumen do justice. He is one of whom it cannot be said 
that he fails to see the wood for the trees However 
thick the growth of trees his eagle eye traces out un- 
hesitatingly the form of the wood, and, to cliange the 
metaphor, his ready pen enables others to realize it. 
Taking Kiuthali and Ku}ui as the typical Western Pahari 
languages he gives a very interesting account of the 
phonological changes in which Pisacha influence is 
strongly marked. This is followed by a general sketch 
of the grammar and then tlie dialects are examined 
seriatim, the important facts being always set clearly 
before us. 

.The fourth and last section is a short one of sixty- 
seven pages dealing with Gujari, the language of the 
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nomadic herdsmen so well known in the Northern 
Himalayas. Many of them, as we are told, have lost their 
language, and speak ordinary Panjabi ; inany, however, 
especially those who cling to their nomadic habits, have 
clung also to their ancient speech and are more or less 
bilingual, speaking with considerable fluency some other 
language.. Some, indeed, are trilingual, for the people 
among whom they spend their winters speak one 
language, and those whom they meet in summer speak 
another. 

Thus we come regretfully to the end of this volume, 
which is rich with much knowledge and replete with 
many facts : we have had the guidance of a master. 
Gratitude has been said to be a sense of favours to come, 
and perhaps our gratitude is keenest when we think of 
the four volumes that remain to complete this work and 
look forward to the feast that remains to be enjoyed. 
Certainly those of us whose lot has been cast in North 
India are to be congratulated on the fact that the 
Government of India decided upon a linguistic survey 
of all North India and that the}?’ gave it into the hands 
of Sir George Grierson. 

T. Guahame Bailev. 


Castes in India. By Bhimkao R. Ambedkar. Indian 
Antiquary, May, 11)17. 

Mr. Ambedkar’s paper was prepared for reading before 
an Anthropological Seminar in the Columbia University 
and appears to be intended for the general reader, or for 
students who have no special familiarity with the history 
of Indian caste or its phenomena in modern life. A 
simple and satisfying theory is set forth by a few 
assumptions, which no doubt passed unchallenged at 
the meeting. In the first place it is claimed that Aryans, 
Dravidians, Mongolians, and Scythians, entering the 
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country with tribal organization, fought, made peaoi\ 
and amalgamated. ' A common cultuit; was evolved, and 
in spite of ethnic differences India is said to be, the most 
liomogeneoiis country in tlie world in regard to unity of 
culture. Caste arose fortuitously after unity , had ^leen 
arrived at. As in all other communities, so in Hindu 
society, there existed classes. Certaui customs were 
evolved, including sati, the prohibition on widow re- 
marriage, and tlie enforcement of child marriage. It was 
in order to ensure tlie observance of these customs that 
the priestly class evolved a strict endoganunis piaetice 
and thus formed tlie first or Bralnnan caste. Imitating 
the Brahmans, the rest of Hindu society gradually formed 
endogamouN groups, based on social classes. Phiclogamy 
is the most salient feature of caste, and was a principle 
foreign to Hindu culture. Mr. Ambedkar will admit no 
solution of the problem based on colour prejudice, for 
when caste became an institution Hindu society liad 
already been made homogeneous by its uni(]ue culture. 
Though he does not specifically discuss the (juestion, h(‘ 
would appareijJy not admit that tlie four-fold division 
into classes had any basis at all in difference of race. As 
he expressly denies Mr. Nesiield’s ilieory of the functional 
origin of castt', it is difficult to ascertain wliat (explanation 
he can put forward of the differenlialiou into classes 
which undoubtedly existed. He miglit perhaps with 
advantage also liave explained how^ ilie same word 
connoted cohjur as well as caste, if physical differences 
were not concerned. 

Wliile Mr. Ambedkar’s ilieory is tlius superficial, in 
spite of Ills appeal to psycliological dicta of ninnerous 
Western writers, liis further analysis of tlie customs 
already mentioned is entirely fanciful. To preserve 
a rule of endogamy it is necessary that the sexes should 
b(j approximately in a numerical equality, or one sex will 
be obliged to obtain partners outside. Equality is 
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howeyer, constantly being disturbed by death, and rules 
Are needed. TIius sati was first invented to prevent 
widows from marrying outside the caste, and an absolute 
prohibition on widow re-marriage followed, as sati was 
repugnant to humanity. The widower presents greater 
difficulties. He refuses to be burnt, and it is hard for 
man to live alone. To meet his case the custom of child 
marriage was invented, and according to Mr. Ambedkar 
this solves tlie question of the surplus man, though an 
Arithmetician may be puzzled to see how parity of 
numbers between the sexes is secured by burning widows, 
but allowing widowers to marry maidens. 

Of hypergamy and the consequences which flow from it 
Mr. Ambedkar says nothing. While he quotes the leading 
theorists (possibly at second-hand from Sir Herbert Risley), 
he makes no precise references to original sources in either 
the ancient texts or in the modern descriptions of caste 
practices at the present day. It is not by mere specu-’ 
lation that the problems of caste are to be solved. 
Perhaps the most urgent problem at present is to 
^iscertain, if possible, at what period caste began to become 
rigid. In such an enquiry an examination of the usages 
regarding the mention of caste in the inscriptions will be 
useful, and this may be recommended to some of the 
young Indian students anxious to throw liglit on the 
history of Hindu institutions. 

R.E. 


Warren Hastings in Bengal. By M. E. Monckton 
Jones. Oxford : Clareirdon Press, 1918. 12s. Qd. net. 

To the perspicacity of the editors of the Oxford 
Historical and Literary Studies and the enterprise of the 
Clarendon Press' we already owe Keigwiris Rebellion — 
that brilliant account by Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Strachey pf 
events in Western India during the reigns of Charles II 
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and his brother. In the same series there has now 
appeared an equally valuable study by Miss Monckton 
Jones of the reforms introduced into the administration 
of Bengal by Warren Hastings before the Regulating Act 
provided *liim with assistants who made it their chief 
business to thw'art all his plans The general character 
of these changes was already known ; but nowhere was 
a detailed account available, for the biographers of 
Hastings have hurried over a subject little likely to 
interest their readers and have concentrated attention 
upon the later period of the gieat Governor-General’s 
administration, wh<ln the long contest with Philip Francis 
lends piquancy to the narrative. Miss Monckton Jones, 
however, with a self-denial and courage for which she 
deserves warm praise, has chosen to tackle tlie duller, yet 
equally important, years in whicli Hastings, having 
practically a free hand, carried through those reforms 
which his experience suggested to him as needful, and 
thereby laid the foundation of the British administration 
of India. 

The author ib to be congratulated upon the success with 
which she has carried through this rather formidable 
undertaking. The subject is one bristling with techni- 
calities and bound to prove hard reading even to the most 
eager student; but having thoroughly mastered it herself, 
and being gifted with a clear and easy style of writing, 
she is able to guide us unerringly through the labyrinth 
and make us understand the exact nature of those 
measures by which Hastings redeemed the administration 
from the disgraceful state in which he found it, and 
placed it on a workable and reasonably efficient basis. 

A valuable feature of the work is the abundance of 
original documents included. These occupy more than 
half the volume, and most of them are printed for the 
fifst time. Other points worthy of special notice are the 
combined index and glossary, containing also brief 
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biographies of individuals; the map of Bengal (by 
Rennell), admirably reproduced ; and the two fresh 
portraits of Hastings, from paintings in private possession. 
The earlier of these resembles closely the likeness by 
Tilly Kettle, now in the National Portrait Qaj(lery ; the 
later is evidently the work of Lemuel Abbott. Hastings 
himself seems to have considered this the best of all 
his portraits, for he had several replicas painted for 
presentation to his friends. 

W. F. 


Multani Stories. Collected and translated by F. W. 
Skemp, M.A., I.C.S. Lahore: Superintendent Govern- 
merit Printing, Punjab, 1917. Price Rs. 2 or 35. 

At first sight the purpose of authority in producing 
this work might appear to be to repel the seeker after 
knowledge. It is printed in type that is tired on paper 
which already shows signs of decomposition, and the 
‘compositor appears to have been weary of his task, for 
the lines are often set crooked and the spacing is 
capricious. The punctuation is based on no delinite 
principle and capitals are ai’bitrarily employed, e.g. 
Ahmad Khan Duriani (with two r’s, not one, as printed) 
was not entitled ‘King of Kabul’, nor did he create 
a ‘ Governorship of Multan ’. 

Produced with the technical efficiency which we have 
the right to expect from the Press of an important Indian 
province, Mr. Sheinp’s work would be attractive. He has 
Jiidiiciously placed it in commission and obtained useful 
aid from various coadjutors. The result is an addition to 
Our knowledge of tlie unwritten literature in the dialect 
of /Multan, as spoken in the South-West Panjab,! and of 
the folk-memories of: that part. The MultanL songs are 
ttg terse as Panjabi verses usually are, and as full of sto^k 
iUnstions,, e.g. on p. 74 we find the line; Bhairl amrl jor 
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pildeum dard lakhd did ghuttld, which is translated : 

O cursed Mother, tliuu liasi imide iiie drink deep al my 
birth o£ the potion of endless pain,” but for whicli we 
suggest: O accursed Nun.e, tliou liast given me the 
caudle of* ijifinito sorrow.” The (jhuffi or candle iS not 
given by the motlicr, but by the midwife or a kinswoman. 
On p. 76, rdzi truJcki (from inrkl) suggests all the airs 
and graces of Arab and Turkish femininity. Probably 
there is a song ^or every letter of the alphabet, thougli 
only Dal and Qfif are liere given. 

The prose tales illustrate the attitude of India tvAvards 
authority. Bahawal Khan, the name of more than one 
Nawab of Balia wal pur, has already bec(nne almost a 
general expression for the Nawabs in particular or 
autocrats in general But the jiojiular conscience was 
a little s}iock<'d by his levity in putting to death three 
distinguished (Vdzlrs who had lieen denounced in mere 
gossip. The tale (No. 1) of Ahmad Khan no doubt is 
founded on fact, and an account of his riivolt against 
Nawab Muhammad Baluxwal Khan IV (1858 66) will be 
found in the Pahatvfilpiir Gazetteer, 1904, p, 81. But 
tlie other tw^o ivazirs do not appear to be mentioned in 
that work, and as Bahawal Khan 111 (1825- 52) was 
surnamed the ‘ Generous ’ we may conjecture that 
Nos. 2, 3, etc., appertain to him. Indeed, it would 
almost be justifiable to translate ‘The Bahawal Khan I 
implying no particular Nawab but ‘ tin; ruler of 
Bahaw^alpur' for the time bidng. 

Again, the inconsistencies — to Western minds — of the 
Oriental criminal aj*e well brought out in the tale ol Khota, 
vvdio was warned by his conscience that it would not be 
right to take advantage of a lady’s helplessness, though 
he burgled her husband’s house without remorse. TJie 
wiles of the money-lender and the village notary (patwdri), 
and the nervousness of officialdom generally are topics for 
some naively humorous tales, e.g. Nos. 28—30. 
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Some tales are plainly fragments, such as No. 26, whic^) 
is probably an excerpt from Hlr and Rdnjha, Others 
are mystical, such as No. 18, “ Learning Love,” in which 
the faqlr, who by reciting the creed could attract the fish 
(not ' monsters *) from the river rrfust be Khwaja Khizr, 
though the imposition of so severe a test by him in 
(divine) love is new to us. But the stories contain other 
new things too. Thus the ‘twelve tribes of Pathans’ is 
new, and may be appealed to by advocates of a Jewish 
origin for an Iranian people. But ‘ twelve tribes ' 
probably means here ‘ the leading families ’ invited 
to a wedding feast (Story No. 10). 

H. A. R. 


Bibliotheca Indica, n.s.. No. 1409 : Bardic and Historical 
Survey of Rajputana; Sec. i. Prose Chronicles, Pt. i : 
Jodhpur State. No. 1411 : Vacanika Rathora 
Ratana Singhaji ri Mahesadasota ri Khiriya Jaga 
rl Kahi, Pt. i : Diftgala Text. By Ur. L. P. Tessitor]. 

The scheme for this important survey was put forward 
in 1914 by Dr. Tessitori. Nine years and a sum of 
lls. 2,400 had been wasted on the compilation of a 
Preliminary Report and foolscap copies, “absolutely 
worthless for any philological purpose,” before that year/ 
but Dr. Tessitori s scheme was the first genuine step taken 
towards the Survey. It has already elicited much of 
interest. 

The bards of Rajputana used two distinct languages, 
called Dingala and Pingala. The former was the local 
b/tdm of Rajputana, the latter the Braja hhdsd, more or 
less contaminated by the' former. Dingala, again, had 
two periods, the Old Western Rajasthani and the later, 
included in the modern Marwari period. The history of 
these languages is as yet a little obscure, but manuscripts 
will throw much light on it when they have been studie(^. 

^ JASB. N.8., vol. X, No. 10, 1914, issued May, 1915. 
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The manuscripts surviving are of considerable interest. 
They owe their existence to the two great ‘ castes ’ or 
schools or guilds of Rajput literatewa, the Charanas and 
Bhatas, and their inferiors, the Sevagas and Pancolis. 
The tirst-jiamed still *enjoy a number of village* as 
msanas, have a command of both I)iiigaja and Pihgala, 
and some knowledge of Sanskrit. The Bhatas are less 
erudite and correspondingly less well beneficed, although, 
like the Charanas, they claimed Brahinanic blood. But 
jiatural descent may not have been claimed originally, 
since we learn that the Suranas, a qoira of the Mahajanas, 
descend from the Sakliala branch of tlie Pavara Rajputs, 
its eponyin having been converted to Jainism, and so, wc 
may conjecture, induced to abandon the profession of arms 
for one less rude but more proiitable. By a curious 
coincidence the kidctd^vl of the (jotva, Susani, was the 
daughter of a bdnid of Nagaur (Nagora). But if tlui 
Suranas changed their status, the (Charanas did not 
entirely lose theirs, for we hear of them serving as soldiers 
8nd dying gallantly in action. 

The feudal system of Rajputana was not devoid ol 
ciiivalry in the Western sense, though it did not recognize 
women^s rights very generously. It imposed on them 
duties, especially the duty of sel^sacrifice, as is evidenced 
by the story of the Mohila inaid, whicli is confused with 
that of Kodamadesara, in Bikancj*. Historical accuracy 
is of little importance, provided the essential lessons are 
taught.. Feudalism was a form of organized national 
service, and its ideals imposed equal burdens on both 
sexes, though tlie obligations differed in kind. J1 
champions immolated themselves it was also the duty of 
a wife or a mother to become suti with her dead husband, 
or son, and the names of satis were recorded. Even so, it 
was one’s duty to have all family records kept and to 
study them,* a proof that the historic sense was at least 
nascent in mediaeval Rajputana. 
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: Dr. Tessitoris fortlicoming reports will throw much 
light, not only on Rajputana, but on the history of 
Garhwal, Bund el kl) and, and otlier tracts. It is to be 
lioped that fuller manuscript ‘ histories ’ of Gogo (Guga) 
Giiauhan, son of Jevara Cahavana^'will be discovered. 

H. A. R. 


Asiatic Papers, Part II. By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
«B.A., C.I.E. The Times Press, Bombay, 1917. 

This is a compact volume of 379 pages, including a good 
ihdpx, devoted to papers read by the author before tlie 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. It deals 
largely, but not exclusively, with topics connected with 
the Parsees and Zoroastrianism. Detailed criticism of the 
papers would set a bad precedent, and it will suffice to 
indicate the most important ones. They are, The Early 
History of the Hans and their Inroads in India and 
Persia, A^icient PdtalipiUra, Dr. D. B, I^pooners Recent 
Excavations at its site and the Question of the Influence 
of Ancient Persia upon India, Materials for a history 
of Bactria from Iraaiaai sources, India in Hie Avesta, 
Comets in the Mahammadan historians and the l^ishi- 
niyan books, and minor topics. The book is well printed. 


Jnj)ia under Experiment. By George M. Chesney. 

London : John Murray, 1918. Price 5^. 

This book is frankly political. The winter seeks to 
forecast, so far as possible, the far-reaching changes in 
the system of government in India contemplated by the 
Iniperial authorities. No one, however favourable to 
<diange, could fail to profit by hearing the case for caution. 

‘ H. A. R.; 
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Cuneiform Documents in the Sjiith College LisRiiRY. 

By Elihu Grant, Professor of JHfaverlord College. 

Biblical and Kindred Studies, No. 1. 27 pp., 9x6. 

Haverford, Pennsylvania, 1918. 

This booTkiet contains reproductions of seventeen tablets 
of the time of the Dynasty of Babylon, acquired by 
Dr. E. J. Banks when in Babylonia. According to the 
indications of the dealers from whom he purchased them, 
they came from Tell Habil Ibrahim, Abu Hatab, Abu 
Khameez, and Abu Nekhla. As, however, the sellers 
always wish to hide the places from which they obtain 
their finds, these indications are not be5^ond suspicion. 

The reigns represented are Hammu-rabi, Rim-Sin, 
Sainsu-iluna, Abi-esu', and Ammi-titana. 

No. 252 is described as “ the legal settlement of the 
status of a boy whose education had been paid lor by his 
grandfather”, but the text is not published here. 

No. 253 gives a list of obligations in grain and silver 
to various- creditors. 

But one of the most interesting is that numbered 264, 
dated in the reign oC Abi-esu’ (about 2042 li.c.). This is 
an agreement between the owner of a field and a farmer 
to “ work the ground ” on shares for one year. Tlie 
peculiarity of this contract is, that the owner ajfpeais 
first as the landlord, and afterwards jointly with the 
farmer as lessee from himself. The following is tlie 
wording : — 

iiqil kimal^tmme il Sqil Hadi- 

wamer^^ama^itti Hadi-weoner-Samas Ml eqli lictmvidnn- 
.^arrUili iv Hadrt- 'mmerAima^ ana tappat'i^^ ana 
iken ipta^a. 

“ A field, as much as there is, a field of sesame and 
grain, the field of Hadi-wamer-^amas, Rammanu-krri-il- 
and Hadi-wamer-^^amas have hired from Hadi-wameri 
J^a*tnas, the lord of the field.'' 

JRAS. 1918. 
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Two parts {fdtin) were assigned to the farmer, and one 
{Utiwat) to Hadi-wainer-Samas. 

Naturally, with texts such as these, the colophon-dates 
are an important feature on account of their historical 
value. Sixteen are given by these inscriptions, most of 
them belonging to the reign of Samsu-iluna, the son and 
successor of Haminu-rabi (who is identified with the 
Amraphel of the 14th chapter of Genesis). Of tin’s king 
there are nine dates altogether, the other inscriptions 
being two apparently of the time of Warad-Sin, king of 
Larsa (the tablets mention a city bearing his name), one 
dated in the accession year of Rim -Sin, his brother and 
successor, one dated in the seventh year after Rim-Sin 
captured Isina, one dated in the twenty-eiglith year of 
Abi-esu', son of Samsu-iluna, one -dated in the year 
Ammi-titana destroyed the fortification of ^>ira or 
Sinna ^ which had been built by Damki-ilisu, the third 
king of the [Jru-azag or Ses-ku (?Sheshek, Babjdonian) 
contemporary dynasty, and a date which 1 am unable to 
identify, but which apparently refers to tlie erection of 
a fortress on the bank of the Nahr-Malka. Of the 
numerous dates belonging to the reign of Samsu-iluna, it 
is noteworthy that one form of that of his first year 
speaks of him as being king by the true (faithful, 
unfailing) command of Merodach eijui valent to the 
Knglish “ by the grace of God ”. Nos. 26 1 and 263 have 
variants of Sarnsu-iluna’s twenty -eighth date, whicli 
show that these and Poebers “ uncertain ” date a in the 
Babylon ian Expedition of the Un lmrsity o f Pennsylvania, 

^ Tn all the copies, especially that of Kanke in the first part of vol. vi 
of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
(iharacter resembles Ur rather than dur. The variant of the city-name, 
Sir-a, implies that the true reading is ^irwa. Can this be Umma 
(according to the received reading) ? Sly latest collation of the 
syllabary giving the pronunciation of QiUuh (generally read Umma), 
indicated the reading iSiVma or Nfnra. See The Babylonian Tahlets\of 
the Berens Collection (Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. xvi), pp. vii -viii. 
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vol. vi, part 2, p. 79, should read as follows: “ Year (and 
‘year after’) Samsu-iluua, the king, by the ordinance of 
Enlila (destroyed ?) Yadi-abu“ and Muti-[lmrsag I]." 

The copies seem to bo wCil di'awn, and are also well 
printed. It, is a pity, llowever, that the author has' not 
given complete translations in every case. One would 
have liked, also, to have his renderings and notes upon 
some of the dates. 

T. G. l’i\<.'UES. 





